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THE  REIGNING  BEAUTY. 


CHAPTER     I. 

THE  INCOGNITA. 

The  letter  I  had  written  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  had  now  been  despatched  nearly  a 
fortnight,  and  I  could  see  by  poor  IsabeFs 
letters  that  she  was  daily  becoming  more 
impatient  for  an  answer. 

I  will  here  relate  what  befel  the  letter, 
according  to  the  course  of  time,  although  we 
did  not  know  it  then.  As  we  afterwards 
heard,  it  travelled  about  and  was  forwarded 
from  one  place  to  another  for  nearly  a  month, 
and  at  last  reached  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  at  Mar- 
seilles.    He  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
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Egypt,  when  it  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and 
not  thinking  it  was  of  any  importance,  he 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  For  he  had  so  few 
relations  or  even  intimate  friends  that  he 
cared  little  for  letters.  He  prepared,  there- 
fore, to  go  on  board  the  vessel  bound  for 
Alexandria,  but  when  he  reached  the  quay, 
he  found  he  had  a  few  minutes  to  spare 
before  it  was  necessary  to  embark,  and  having 
nothing  to  do,  he  took  out  the  letter. 

He  then  perceived  that  the  postmark  was 
Wyverton,  which  made  him  tear  it  open  and 
hastily  glance  his  eye  over  the  contents. 

"  Giacomo,"  he  said,  calling  to  his  courier, 
when  he  had  read  it.  "  Here,  Giacomo, 
presto,  have  the  things  taken  out  of  the 
vessel  at  once,  and  order  post-horses,  1  must 
go  instantly  on  the  road  to  Avignon." 

"  Too  late,  Signor,"  said  the  courier  with 
a  face  of  dismay,  "  what  for,  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  Will  you  not  then  go  to  Egypt  ?" 

"  Quick,  ask  no  questions,"  repHed  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  *'  do  as  I  tell  you,  I  must  return 
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immediately.     I  will  start  without  you  or  the 
boxes,  if  you  don't  exert  yourself." 

"Ah,  questo  Signore  Inglese  ^  davvero 
matto,"  muttered  Giacomo;  but  he  knew 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  not  of  a  character  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time 
their  effects  were  extricated  from  the  ship, 
their  passports  vised,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
found  himself  travelling  at  the  highest  speed 
of  which  French  post-horses  were  capable,  on 
the  road  to  Paris. 

He  travelled  night  and  day,  only  spending 
a  few  hours  in  Paris  to  see  his  banker,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Dieppe. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  he  drove  up  to 
the  hotel,  and  tellin^^  his  courier  to  eno-age 
rooms,  and  order  supper,  he  inquired  for  a 
laquais  de  place  to  show  him  the  way  to  the 
Rue  St.  Dominique.  Every  one  was  gone  to 
bed,  but  the  waiter  offered  to  accompany 
him,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  through  the 
dark  streets. 

It  was   raining   in  torrents,  and  Giacomo 
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was  half  out  of  his  wits  with  dismay  at  the 
Fddrone's  pa zzia,  who  not  having  heen  in  bed 
for  six  nights  had  now  gone  off  without 
supper  in  such  weather.  However,  he  con- 
soled himself  by  eating  a  good  meal,  seeing 
Uiat  the  master's  apartments  were  com- 
fortable, and  a  splendid  repast  made  ready 
for  him. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  through 
the  dirty  streets,  brought  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to 
the  house  he  wished  to  visit.  He  dismissed 
the  waiter,  as  he  could  easily  find  his  way 
back  to  the  hotel.  He  did  not  immediately 
knock  at  the  door,  but  waited  until  the 
gar(;on  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  walked  on 
a  little  distance  to  a  house  which  stood 
detached,  and  looked  round  as  if  recon- 
noitering  it. 

It  was  one  of  those  old  fashioned  houses 
we  see  in  the  outskirts  of  French  towns,  with 
one  gable  looking  on  the  street,  a  door,  some 
vTijidows  of  unequal  heights  and  sizes,  and  a 
wall  enclosing  a  garden.    A  few  lamps  in  the 
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street  gave  a  faint  light,  and  enabled  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  to  trace  dimly  the  surrounding  objects. 

He  walked  along  by  the  wall  until  he  came 
to  some  ivy  that  had  grown  luxuriously  over 
one  part.  He  had  gathered  some  information 
from  the  waiter  about  the  inhabitants  of  this 
house,  which  determined  him  not  to  knock 
at  the  door,  but  if  possible  obtain  ingress 
into  the  garden  som.e  other  way.  He,  there- 
fore, sought  for  a  place  where  the  ivy  grew 
thickest  and  strongest,  and  there  his  extreme 
agility  enabled  him  easily  to  scale  the  wall. 
He  found  himself  in  an  ill  kept,  untidy 
garden  full  of  fruit  trees  and  long  grass.  He 
saw  a  light  burning  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  house  on  the  ground  floor,  and  keeping 
under  the  trees,  he  approached  near  enough  to 
see  into  the  room. 

A  lady  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the 
fashion  was  sitting  near  a  supper  table,  talking 
with  apparently  angry  vehemence  to  a  man 
who  sat,  or  rather  lay,  on  two  chairs  near. 

A  boy  of  about   ten   or  twelve  years   old 
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had  fallen  asleep  witli  his  head  on  the  table, 
and  from  the  disorder  of  his  dress  and  hair, 
and  the  pam|)ered  ill-humoured  expression  of 
his  swollen  cheeks,  he  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  eating  and  drinking  too  much. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  could  hear  almost  what 
they  said,  for  they  spoke  in  loud  coarse  tones, 
and  besides,  a  little  bit  of  the  window  was 
open,  the  room  being  very  small,  and  the 
night  oppressive. 

"  I  tell  you  1  will  not  stand  this  any 
longer,"  said  the  Indy,  holding  up  her  hand 
with  a  menacing  gesture,  while  her  eyes 
flashed.  *'  You  have  ruined  my  reputation 
in  this  place.  Before  you  came,  I  had  got 
into  the  best  society.  My  soirees  were 
attended  by  all  the  genteelest  people  in 
Dieppe." 

"  I'm  sure  I've*  done  nothing  to  molest 
you,"  said  the  man  in  a  sulky  tone,  while 
he  poured  out  another  glass  with  an  unsteady 
hand, 

*'  Done  nothing  !   why  your  insupportable 
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vulgarity  ruins  me.  You  got  drunk  at  my 
last  reception,  and — " 

"  Pooh !  have  done,  with  that  nonsense, 
surely  you  may  have  a  brother  that's  fond 
of  good  wine  without — '' 

"  Yes,  but  then  you  say  such  things  when 
you're  in  that  state,  and  give  people  to  un- 
derstand the  real  truth,  and  that  keeps  me 
in  constant  hot  water,"  she  said,  fanning 
her  cheeks,  which  probably,  at  that  moment, 
did  not  require  the  coat  of  rouge  that  evi- 
dently adorned  them.  '*  Why  can't  you  go 
back  to  China  or  America,  or  wherever  you 
hke — why  persecute  me  with  your  presence  ?" 

"  Why  because  I'm  more  comfortable 
here,"  he  said  with  a  coarse  laugh,  "  and 
you  must  give  me  enough  to  keep  me  in 
the  same  luxury,  or  I'll  blab  it  all  out  and 
see  what  you'll  do  then  !  There,  don't  scold 
no  more,  for  it's  no  use,"  and  laying  his 
head  on  the  table  he  began  to  snore. 

The  lady  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  with 
a  mixed  expression  on   her  face    of  anger. 
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contempt  and  malice ;  then  getting  up,  she 
shook  the  boy  and  hade  him  follow  her. 

The  hopeful  youth  muttered  something  like 
a  curse,  but  fullowcd  her  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  waited  a  few  minutes, 
until  he  was  sure  that  the  man  was  fast 
asleep,  then  he  softly  entered  at  the  window 
and  approached  him.  A  cap  had  fallen  from 
his  head,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  picked  it  up,  and 
then  went  out,  taking  it  with  him,  tirst 
having  carefully  observed  the  man's  features 
and  countenance. 

He  left  the  house  and  garden  the  same 
way  he  had  entered  it,  and  going  round  to 
the  door,  knocked  at  it  sharply. 

No  one  came.  He  knocked  again  and 
again  ;  at  last  he  saw  lights  glancing  in  the 
windows  and  heard  a  scuffle ;  and  the  tones 
of  a  voice  which  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  as  the  lady's,  inquiring  who  was 
there. 

"Open  the  door,  it  is  I,  Mr.  Smith,"  he 
said  in   a  voice  of  authority,  but  so  far  from 
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accomplishing  his  wish,  it  seemed  to  have 
the  etfcct  of  frightening  her  away.  Again 
he  knocked  and  again,  and  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  door  was  opened 
by  a  sleepy  girl,  who  inquired  what  Monsieur 
wanted. 

**  I  wish  to  see  Mrs.  Smith." 

"  Madame  has  been  in  bed  hours,  but  if 
Monsieur  wishes  particularly  to  see  her, 
he  had  better  walk  in.  Madame  had  not 
expected  anybody  to  arrive  at  that  hour," 
added  the  girl,  as  she  shewed  him  into  a 
small  room  up-stairs,  a  sort  of  boudoir. 

Soon  after  the  lady  came  in,  dressed  in  a 
very  pretty  and  becoming  robe  de  chambre, 
her  rouge  washed  off,  and  altogether  appear- 
ing to  much  greater  advantage  than  she  had 
half  an  hour  before. 

**  How  very  delightful  to  see  you  so 
unexpectedly  1"  she  said,  as  she  smiled  and 
endeavoured  to  look  composed,  '*  you  said  you 
were   going  away  for  a  long  tour." 

**  Why  did  you  keep   me  so  long  in  the 
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rain?  you  must  have  heard  it  was  my 
voice." 

"I  was  fast  asleep,  and  Marie  came  to 
look  and  then  woke  me,  saying,  a  strange 
gentleman  was  at  the  door." 

"  Say  rather  you  woke  Marie,"  said  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  with  a  frown  ;  "  and  what  have 
you  done  with  your  guest  ?" 

"  What  guest  ?"  inquired  the  lady,  with  a 
look  of  innocence ;  for  she  was  a  capital  ac- 
tress. 

"  The  man  who  was  in  the  supper-room 
with  you  half  an  hour  ago." 

For  a  moment  she  trembled,  and  turned 
red  and  pale  alternately,  as  if  doubtful  what 
course  to  pursue.  Her  first  impulse  was  to 
deny  the  whole  thing  ;  but  she  saw  the  cap 
in  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  hand,  and  knew  that  he 
must  have  seen  the  man,  therefore  she 
changed  her  purpose. 

*'  Oh,  my  poor  brother  John  !  I  see  that 
you  have  heard  of  him.  He  came  back  from 
India  not  long  ago." 
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"  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  to  him 
people  would  suspect  the  truth,  were  he  to 
remain  here  any  longer  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick,  in  a  tone  of  severity,  while  he  re- 
garded her  countenance  with  his  penetrating 
eyes.     "  What  is  the  truth  ?" 

"  Oh  !  only  his  poverty  and  his  low  ex- 
traction, that  is  what  I  meant  by  the  truth. 
You  know  you  have  made  m.e  a  great  lady," 
she  continued,  with  a  look  intended  to  express 
playful  tenderness. 

"  And  what  have  you  done  with  him  ?" 

"  He  is  gone  back  to  his  lodgings,"  I  sup- 
pose. 

"  Where  does  he  lodge  ?" 

"  Lodge !"  she  repeated  with  embarrass- 
ment ;  "  oh  !  to  tell  you  the  truth,  he  has 
lodged  here ;  but  I  was  afraid  you  would  be 
angry,  and  so  I  told  him  to  go  away  as  soon 
as  I  heard  it  was  you." 

"And  why  did  you  think  I  should  be 
angry?"  asked  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  sternly. 
"  Have  I  ever  been  unkind  to  your  relations  ? 
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If  he  were  really  poor  and  in  distress,  you 
might  have  had  confidence  from  past  ex- 
perience that  I  would  assist  him." 

"  Indeed,  indeed  it  is  so,"  she  said,  in  a  be- 
seeching tone,  as  she  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether. 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  he  tried  to  believe 
her,  and  said, 

"  Where  is  the  man  ?  send  for  him ;  I 
should  be  much  more  inclined  to  believe  your 
story  if  I  found  what  he  says  agree  with  it. 
Send  at  once  and  fetch  your  brother." 

"  I  can't  tell  where  he  is.  He  may  be  gone 
quite  away." 

"  He  could  not  without  a  passport." 

The  lady  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

*'  But  won't  you  have  some  refreshment  ?" 
she  said,  evidently  trying  to  divert  his 
thoughts  from  the  unlucky  brother. 

"  No ;  I  will  return  to  the  hotel." 

She  took  his  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her 
lips  with  an  expression  of  deep  affection  and 
respect.  At  that  moment,  she  appeared  much 
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handsomer.  Her  features  otherwise  large  and 
harsh,  assumed  an  unwonted  softness,  and  a 
looker-on  would  have  thought  that  in  early 
youth  she  might  have  been  extremely  at- 
tractive. Mr.  Fitzpatrick  turned  away  and 
scarcely  seemed  to  heed  her.  Perhaps,  he  did 
not  think  the  expression  was  real,  for  he  did  not 
seemed  touched  by  it ;  and  a  half  contemptu- 
ous and  half  indifferent  glance,  or  rather 
perhaps  a  look  of  hopeless  misery  replaced 
that  of  anger  on  his  face. 

She  followed  him  down  stairs,  and  in 
answer  to  her  earnest  entreaties  that  he 
would  not  leave  her  so  soon,  he  promised 
to  call  the  next  morning. 

On  his  return  to  the  hotel,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
scarcely  touched  the  excellent  repast  that 
Giacomo  had  ordered.  But  that  devoted 
courier,  who  was  more  attached  to  him  than 
he  had  been  to  any  of  his  padrones^  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  he  went  to 
bed,  and  he  took  good  care  that  he  should 
not  be  disturbed  in  the  morninor.      But  his 
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precautions  were  useless.  At  an  early  hour 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  dressed,  and  walked  out 
on  the  sea-shore  without  taking  any  breakfast. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  at  first  determined  to 
apply  to  the  police,  and  get  them  to  track 
the  man.  But  on  second  thoughts  he  resolved 
to  let  the  matter  rest  for  the  present,  as 
even  were  he  to  find  him,  he  had  no  proof 
of  his  being  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Smith. 
So  he  resolved  to  cross  over  to  England, 
and  set  on  foot,  inquiries  as  to  the  former 
life  and  family  of  that  lady.  But  he  resolved, 
before  he  left  Dieppe,  to  question  the  hopeful 
boy,  and  endeavour  to  extract  from  him  some 
information  on  the  subject. 

It  was  a  tempestuous  morning,  and  as 
he  walked  along  the  beach,  perhaps  the 
roaring  waves  and  driving  clouds,  harmonized 
with  his  state  of  mind ;  and  the  bracing  air 
invigorated  his  health ;  for  as  he  went  to- 
wards the  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique, 
liis  countenance  gradually  assumed  a  more 
resigned  expression. 
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Giacomo  had  seen  his  master  go  out,  to 
his  great  surprise  and  consternation,  at  that 
early  hour. 

*'  II  Signore  e  matto — he  will  come  him- 
self to  death,"  he  muttered  .as  he  prepared  to 
follow  him  at  a  liftle  ^  distance.  For  his 
curiosity,  much  excited  hy  the  sudden  change 
of  plan,  had  been  brought  to  a  most  painful 
climax  by  his  master's  expedition  in  the 
rain  the  preceding  night  to  the  Rue  St. 
Dominique. 

Giacomo  followed,  and  saw  him  enter  the 
house  where  he  remained  for  half  an  hour, 
and  then  came  out  again  with  a  boy.  The 
wily  courier  contrived  to  station  himself  behind 
a  porch,  that  he  might  see  them  pass  near, 
and  then  he  eagerly  scanned  the  countenance 
of  the  child.  He  saw  no  traces  of  the  re- 
semblance which  he  expected  to  find — the 
boy  had  red  hair,  small  blue  eyes,  and  a  heavy 
under  jaw — but  from  the  look  of  interest  on 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  face,  and  the  kind  manner 
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in  which  he  held  the  boy's  hand,  Giacomo 
thought  he  must  be  some  near  relation. 

"  So  you  dont  like  uncle  John?"  the 
courier  heard  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  say. 

"  Oh  no,  not  half  so  well  as  you,  and  he 
beats  me  sometimes." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him  before  you  left 
Wyverton  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did  one  night,  but  mamma  don't 
know  it,  and  I  never  told  her  because  I  see 
she  does  not  wish  anybody  to  know  he  had 
been  there." 

"  When  you  saw  him,  where  was  he  ?" 

"  In  mamma's  room." 

"  Was  she  glad  to  see  him  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  she  was  very  angry,"  said  the 
boy.  "  She  hates  him,  but  he  would  go 
in." 

"  Does  he  call  her  sister,  or  what  ?" 

"  O,  no,  never  !  but  sometimes  Missus,  and 
sometimes  Dolly.  So  odd  is  not  it?  for 
Dolly  is  so  very  unlike  her  name.     But  don't 
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say  to  her  I  told  you.  She  often  says  to  him, 
now  if  Mr.  Smith  were  to  return  all  of  a 
sudden,  what  would  become  of  us  ?" 

All  this  time,  Giacomo  had  followed  suf- 
ficiently near  to  hear  what  was  said,  but 
suddenly  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  turned  back  and 
perceived  him.  He  appeared  much  annoyed, 
and  ordered  his  courier  to  return  to  the 
hotel,  and  get  everything  ready  for  starting, 
as  he  had  determined  to  sail  immediately  to 
Southampton. 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  to  school  ?"  in- 
quired Fitzpatrick  of  the  boy,  endeavouring 
to  draw  him  out,  and  see  whether  any  good  or 
attractive  qualities  were  concealed  beneath  the 
child's  vulgar  expression  and  coarse  features. 

"  No,  I  don't  like  school,  I  like  going  out 
in  the  fishing  boats.  Do  make  mamma  let 
me  be  a  fisherman,*'  he  continued,  as  he 
eagerly  pointed  to  the  sea  shore.  '*  I  know 
several  of  those  boys  in  them  boats,  and  I 
like  them  much  better  than  mamma  or  any- 
body." 

VOL.    III.  C 
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CHAPTEU    II. 


COURAGE. 


More  than  three  weeks  had  passed  after 
the  letter  was  despatched  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
when  Isabel  wrote  to  tell  me  she  had  heard 
he  was  in  Egypt.  So  we  began  to  fear  it 
would  never  reach  him. 

I  concluded,  that  in  the  event  of  his  re- 
ceiving it,  he  would  return  to  England,  and  en- 
deavour to  investigate  the  affair ;  and  in  that 
case  that  he  would  try  to  see  Isabel  on  his 
way  through  London.  For  I  had  told  him 
in  my  letter,  that  she  was  present  when  w€ 
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met  Jerry  Sneller,  and  that  I  had  informed 
her  of  all  I  knew  and  imagined.  I  endea- 
vom-ed  to  write  the  letter  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show,  without  exactly  saying,  that  it  w^as 
chiefly  on  Isabel's  account  that  I  was  anxious. 
Not  that  I  compromised  her,  by  betraying  that 
she  felt  more  interested  in  him  than  it  was 
natural  a  young  girl  should,  when  she  saw  a 
person  who  had  taken  such  a  kind  interest 
in  her  studies,  suffer  so  much  from  some 
secret  grief. 

I,  therefore,  expected  to  hear  from  her  that 
she  had  seen  him,  for  I  could  not  easily 
believe  he  would  go  away  so  far,  and  really 
fulfil  the  sad  intention  which  I  knew  had 
caused  her  so  much  sorrow,  that  "  he  should 
never  see  her  again." 

I  had  not  said  in  my  letter  that  I  could 
give  him  any  more  information,  but  referred 
him  to  Isabel,  in  case  he  wished  to  know 
further  particulars  of  Jerry  Sneller's  mother, 
whose  cottage  I  told  him  she  had  visited  at 
St.  Ronan's. 

c  2 
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I  could  not  help  watching  the  post  every 
day  with  considerable  anxiety,  for  I  read  in 
the  tone  of  Isabel's  letter,  even  when  she  did 
not  mention  his  name,  that  she  suffered.  I 
had  never  expected  that  her  feelings  would  be 
so  deep  and  lasting,  therefore  I  still  used 
strenuous  exertions  to  look  upon  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  her  anxieties  with 
pleasure. 

"  Courage,  courage/'  said  my  brother  one 
day,  as  his  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  my 
pen,  or  rather  the  turning  over  of  leaves  in 
my   MS.,  for  I  was  writing  but  little  tha 
morning. 

'*  Courage,  everything  in  this  world,  and 
perhaps  in  the  next,  too,  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  courage  we  bring  to  bear  upon  our 
trials,  and  our  efforts  to  do  some  good.  The 
highest  promises  in  Scripture  are  given  to 
those  who  have  hope,  who  do  not  despond  in 
difficulties,  or  despair  of  the  mercy  of  God." 

"  Very  true,  but  at  tliose  moments  when 
we  feel  we  can  do  nothing,"  said  1,  '^  when 
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our  existence  instead  of  being  a  living  hymn 
to  God's  glory,  seems  to  be  only  a  fearful 
attempt  of  some  evil  spirit  to  prove  an  uni- 
versal chaos  or  final  dominion  of  the  powers 
of  evil,  and  consequently  of  eternal  misery — " 

**  Stay,"  said  Adolphe,  lifting  up  his  hand 
with  a  gesture  of  command,  while  his  sight- 
less eyes  were  lighted  up  with  an  expression 
of  hope  and  faith,  which  more  effectually  gave 
the  lie  to  my  impious  misgivings  than  any 
words  he  could  utter. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  it  is  very  wrong,  I  know, 
to  allow  such  feelings  to  embody  themselves 
in  words ;  and  it  shows  how  little  advance  I 
have  made,  that  I  harbour  such  miserable  feel- 
ings when  I  have  the  privilege  of  being  near 
you.     How  very  wrong  I  still  am  !" 

"  Yet  beware  of  indulging  too  much,  even 
in  remorse ;  be  moderate  even  in  contrition, 
said  Adolphe,  "  and  remember  that  at  times 
you  can  feel  happy  in  writing,  and  impart 
beautiful,  glowing  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
happiness  to  your  readers.     Remember  your 
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favourite  text,  *  Arise,  shine.'  Your  writings 
should  be  hke  the  sun ;  they  should  dispel  all 
heavy  vapours  and  false  despondencies  from 
the  minds  of  your  readers.  But  to  do  this,  you 
must  never  allow  your  own  judgment  to  be 
clouded  by  unavailing  sorrow,  or  any  feeling 
that  you  would  not  wish  your  dearest  friend 
to  indulge  in.  Low  spirits  may  be  increased 
by  indulgence ;  for  there  is  a  satisfaction, 
often  to  our  own  sense  of  justice,  in  feeling 
that  we  suffer.  We  may  bring  ourselves 
(that  is,  morbid  natures  like  our's  may,)  to 
anticipate,  or  rather  make  more  use  of  trials, 
and  punishments  than  we  require.  We 
forget  that  God  never  wishes  us  to  suffer ; 
that  trials  are  only  given  to  improve  our 
capacities  for  bliss.  Now  come  and  take  a 
walk.  Put  away  your  M.S.,  till  we  have 
enjoyed  the  fresh  air. 

"You  must  write  with  moderation. 
Never  allow  yourself  to  be  tired ;  with  your 
weak  health  this  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. There  now,  I  know  by  your  elastic  step," 
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continued  Adolphe,  as  we  were  mountlncr  a 
steep  hill  at  the  back  of  our  cottage ;  "  now 
I  know  that  you  are  full  of  hope  again,  you 
are  catching  at  the  sunbeams,  and  trying  to 
seize  on  the  flitting  specks  of  golden  light 
that  cross  our  path.  T  feel  they  are  there, 
though  I  do  not  see  them,  but  I  know  they  are 
bright  and  warm,  and  I  catch  at  them,  too  ;" 
he  said,  as  he  extended  his  hands  in  the 
sunshine ;  "  and  I  try  to  forget  that  they, 
even  these  bright  rays,  are  only  shadows  to 
me. 

"  Yes,  I  have  more  hope  at  this  moment, 
for  you  take  me  out  of  myself,"  I  replied,  '*  and 
sometimes  contrive  so  to  imbue  me  with  your 
faith,  that  for  the  instant  I  see  thino:s  through 
your  happy-making  medium.  I  only  want 
sufficient  success  in  literature  to  encourage 
me  to  proceed.  But  still,"  I  added,  "  it  is 
very  difficult  to  be  courageous ;  to  believe  in 
my  own  power  to  do  anything,  when  every 
morning  I  start  from  a  troubled  sleep,  with 
what  the  Germans  call  an  '  Ach  im  Herzen,' 
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a  suppressed  sob,  and  the  sickening  dread  of 
awaking  to  the  struggles  of  life,  to  face  the 
battle  I  have  to  fight  against  that  disease  of 
mind  which  inclines  me  to  shrink  from  every 
eye;  to  repress  my  tears,  and  to  wear  the 
smiles  of  contentment  I  well  know  I  ought 
to  feel.  Is  it  possible  that  the  writings  of 
a  person  so  disordered  in  mind,  can  do  any 

good  r 

"  Yes,  very  possible  ;  I  think  the  history  of 
your  own  mind  may  be  of  great  use  ;"  said 
Adolphe.  *'  Without  even  drawing  upon  your 
imagination  at  all,  the  history  of  your  own 
struggles,  and  the  difficulties  you  had  to 
contend  with  from  bad  health  and  uncertain 
spirits." 

'*  I  hope  there  are  but  few  like  me,"  said  I, 
*•  yet  certainly  my  being  able  to  enjoy  peace  and 
hope,  if  not  positive  happiness  at  times,  ought 
to  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the  few 
who  suffer  much.  It  should  shew  that, 
perhaps,  there  is  no  help  in  such  a  case  but 
to    take     the    trial    as    a   penance,    and   as 
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the  martyrs  of  old,  walk  with  a  firm  and 
hopeful  step  to  the  burning  stake.  For 
I  well  know  that  1  have  never  had  a  stripe 
too  much.  But  about  this  writing,  the  worst 
of  it  is,  that  I  have  no  control  over  my 
fictions;  I  see  the  story  quite  plain  before 
rae — I  do  not  seem  to  invent  the  plot  or 
the  characters.  The  scenes,  the  places,  and 
the  people  pass  vividly  before  me,  and  seem 
to  arise  of  themselves,  I  do  not  create  them  ! 
Mr.  Roland  says  to  me,  you  should  write 
this  and  that,  and  describe  such  and  such 
characters;  but  I  can't,  I  can  only  write 
what  I  happen  to  see  and  feel.  This  one 
which  now  occupies  me,  is  out  of  all  rule, 
I  know." 

Fortunately  my  brother  was  able  to  find 
great  pleasure  in  music.  He  was  satisfied 
with  the  utterance  of  his  beautiful  thoughts 
and  feelings,  without  the  craving  for  sym- 
pathy— that  longing  to  be  heard  and  res- 
ponded to,  which  often  tormented  me. 
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He  sang,  and  played,  and  composed  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  gratification  of  his 
own  thankful  joy,  without  wishing  for  any 
audience. 

*'  Louise  hears  me,"  he  said  one  day,  when 
I  endeavoured  to  explain  the  difference  there 
was  between  our  manner  of  enjoying  music. 
"You  are  still  solitary,  my  poor  Nelly,  you 
have  not  met  with  the  rossignol  voice  that 
responds  to  your's.  And  so  you  write  and 
compose,  in  hopes  that  some  one  person 
may  feel  with  you.  And  may  the  hope 
continue,  even  if  it  never  be  responded  to  in 
this  world.  Even  if  you  should  be  obliged  to 
sing  always  in  a  touching  minor.  For  you 
will  find  the  key  note  above,  and  then 
your  long  practised  harmonies  will  be 
resolved  into  the  major  key  of  all  glorious 
melody." 

"Yes,  and  even  now  there  are  moments 
when  I  feel  the  great  use  there  is  in  music, 
to  make  one  believe  in  possible  happiness," 
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said  I.  "The  beautiful  varieties  of  tone 
which  you  often  produce,  all  tending  upwards 
to  perfect  harmony — Oh,  how  they  soothe 
and  console  me !" 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    ENTANGLEMENT. 

I  WAS  not  nearly  so  much  marked  by  the 
small  pox  as  Beaujolais,  and  my  appearance 
and  complexion  had  been  rather  improved 
than  otherwise  with  the  disorder. 

And  I  caught  myself  often  looking  in 
the  glass,  foolish  creature  that  I  was,  and 
sometimes  watching  the  steep  road  that 
wound  up  to  our  house.  But  days,  weary 
days  passed,  no  letter  arrived,  and  of  course 
[je  came  not.  I  felt  like  Marianna  in  the 
Moated  Grange.  My  book  had  been  pub- 
lished about  a  fortnight,  when  one  morning 
the  post  brought  me  several  notices  of  it. 
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They  were  most  gratifying,  and  at  breakfast 
I  read  them  to  my  brother  and  Beaujolais. 
Never  had  encouragement  been  more  needed. 

Just  as  I  was  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
the  extracts,  I  heard  a  sound  which  sent  my 
thoughts  in  a  very  different  channel,  and 
seemed  like  a  renewing  of  the  struggles 
and  conflicts  of  the  past  year. 

'*Why  don't  you  go  on?"  inquired  my 
brother,  for  I  had  stopped  reading  suddenly, 
"  surely  there  is  no  blame  after  all  that  praise 
— or  is  it  a  visitor  you  hear?  There  is  a 
strange  gentleman's  step  on  the  gravel  walk. 
And  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  one  to  open 
the  door,  for  1  think  I  heard  Patty  go  out." 

A  strange  gentleman ;  and  it  was  his  step  ! 

I  ran  to  the  window,  and  asked  Beaujolais 
if  she  would  go  to  the  hall  door  and  see 
who  was  there. 

"  I  will,  dear  aunt,  to  be  sure ;  but  who 
do  you  think  it  can  be?  for  you  look  so 
strange.  Well,  never  mind,  don't  tell  me 
and  I  will  2:0  and  see." 
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"No,  I  will  go,"  I  replied,  for  I  felt 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  my  agitation,  and 
besides,  I  imagined  that  if  it  were  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  as  I  surmised,  he  had  better  see 
me  alone  in  the  little  front  parlour. 

So  when  Beaujolais  saw  I  was  determined, 
and  had  recovered  my  wonted  composure,  she 
allowed  me  to  pass  on  through  the  little 
passage. 

I  opened  the  door,  but  scarcely  ventured  to 
look  up,  till  I  found  my  hand  within  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's,  and  felt  that  same  kind,  soft,  yet 
respectful  touch  which  had  first  awakened 
me  into  another  state  of  existence. 

I  had  not  remembered  that  I  was  attired 
in  one  of  the  worst  of  my  common  morning 
dresses,  in  which  I  had  helped  to  do  the 
house  work,  and  that  my  face  still  bore  the 
traces  of  the  small  pox. 

I  thought  of  nothing,  but  experienced  the 
most  wonderful  delight,  for  I  saw  that  he 
was  glad  to  sec  me. 

It  was  only  when  1  had   shown  him  into 
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the  parlour,  and  I  became  aware  of  the  look 
of  anxiety  and  care  that  troubled  his  brow, 
that  my  happiness  received  any  check. 

"  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  illness," 
he  said,  "  but  you  are  quite  recovered  now  I 
think,"  he  added,  as  he  looked  into  my  eyes 
with  the  searching  gaze,  that  I  was  always 
convinced  dived  into  my  inmost  thoughts. 

Perhaps  he  read  there  something  that  I 
wished  to  conceal,  for  he  again  took  my  hand 
for  a  moment,  and  said, 

"You  are  very  kind  to  take  so  much 
interest  in  my  sad  history,  and  I  will  no 
longer  conceal  the  truth.  Your  surmises 
were  right :  that  person  who  lived  here  is  my 
wife.  I  became  acquainted  with  her,  or 
rather  saw  and  admired  her,  at  a  time  when 
I  scarcely  knew^  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
goodness.  She  was  a  beautiful  actress, 
although  she  had  never  performed  except 
among  the  lowest  class  of  strolling  players. 
She  saw  my  infatuation,  but  I  ought  to  have 
been   more  worldly  wise,  for    God  knows   I 
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had  seen  probably  the  worst  of  human  nature. 
But  I  will  not  make  any  excuse  for  my  stupid 
folly,  still  less  for  the  baseness  which  induced 
me  to  keep  my  marriage  secret  from  my 
guardians  and  the  world.  That  she  was  so 
easily  persuaded  to  forego  a  position  she 
might  have  claimed,  has  since  made  me  hope 
there  might  be  some  truth  in  your  idea  that 
her  husband  was  alive.  To  say  the  truth, 
it  was  her  resignation  to  my  cowardly  wish 
of  concealing  the  marriage,  that  made  me 
tolerate  so  long  her  worthless — but  I  ought 
not  to  indulge  in  abuse,  for  with  all  her 
faults,  I  dare  say  she  is  not  half  so  bad  as  I 
am. 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  me  of  his  visit  to 
Dieppe,  where  he  knew  she  was  living  under 
a  new  name,  on  the  pretext,  as  she  declared, 
of  wisliing  to  get  into  some  respectable  society 
for  the  advantage  of  the  child.  At  the 
mention  of  the  boy,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  appeared 
more  hopelessly  miserable  than  ever,  and  no 
wonder,  for  of  all  the  ungainly,  cross-grained 
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children  I  ever  saw,  that  boy  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
was  the  worst  and  most  provoking. 

He  then  told  me  that  he  had  endeavoured 
by  all  and  every  means  he  could  think  of,  to 
induce  Mrs.  Smith  to  recall  her  brother,  and 
as  she  undertook  to  get  him  back  if  he  were 
not  quite  lost  sight  of,  he,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
had  promised  to  return  in  ten  days  to  Dieppe. 

"  But  of  course  if  it  be  her  husband,  she 
will  never  allow  me  to  see  him,  and  I  must 
only  make  all  the  inquiry  I  can  to  bring  the 
truth  to  light,"  he  added. 

I  described  Dame  Sneller  and  her  cottage, 
and  suggested  that  it  was  possible  that 
Dolly  Todson  might  be  identified  with  the 
beautiful  Clara  Gillmore  he  had  first  met  at 
a  village  fair  in  Cumberland. 

"  You  have  not  seen  Miss  Isabel,  then, 
since  you  returned?"  I  inquired,  after  he 
had  canvassed  the  matter,  and  thought  over 
his  plan  of  action. 

"  No,  and  I  will  not  see  her  again  unless 
— but  it  is  useless  for  me  to  speak  or  think 

VOL.    III.  D 
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of  anything  but  this  sad  subject.  I  have 
been  very  very  wrong.  Pray  forgive  me," 
he  said,  "  and  think  as  kindly  as  you  can  of 
the  most  miserable  of  beings." 

Without  waiting  to  hear  what  I  wished  to 
say,  he  seized  my  hand  for  a  moment  and 
rushed  out  of  the  house. 

The  same  feeling  of  delight  which  I  had 
always  felt,  still  possessed  me,  in  spite  of  all 
my  past  efforts  and  reasonings.  It  lasted 
even  when  I  saw  him  depart,  and  watched 
him  as  he  walked  through  the  garden,  and 
remained  until  he  was  quite  out  of  sight, 
although  he  never  once  looked  back  or  turned 
his  eyes  towards  the  house,  even  when  he 
opened  the  garden  gate. 

It  was  only  when  I  went  in  to  my  brother, 
and  told  him  and  Beaujolais  all  that  had 
occurred,  that  I  became  convinced  I  was 
under  a  delusion — that  it  must  be  Isabel  he 
really  cared  for. 

Then  why  had  I  been  so  foolish  as  to 
allow  myself  to  feel    glad  ?     But   alas,  this 
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had  often  been  the  case  before.  At  the 
moment,  perhaps,  the  delight  of  seeing  him 
was  so  great  that  it  left  no  room  for  any  mis- 
giving or  doubt ;  or  any  scrutiny  into  the 
cause  of  my  happiness.  But  the  reaction, 
just  as  Isabel  described  to  me  afterwards,  was 
most  depressing.  Then  on  the  other  hand, 
his  low  spirits  and  apparent  despair  were  some- 
times so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
made  miserable  on  reflection,  by  knowing 
that  he  suffered  so  much.  Although  when 
he  was  present,  we  were  both  so  occupied  in 
trying  to  dispel  his  gloom,  to  amuse  or 
interest  him,  that  we  did  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  infected  with  it.  At  least,  on  after 
reflection,  I  suppose  this  was  the  case ; 
although  I  never  could  deny  that  there  was 
no  accounting  for  the  extreme  alternations  of 
hope  and  utter  despondency  we  both  suf- 
fered. 

I   used  to   make  great  eff'orts    to  impart 
peace   and   happiness   to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.     1 

D  2 
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felt  1  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so  from  the 
superior  advantages  of  education  and  training 
I  had  received  from  my  brother.  Yet  I  was 
often  dragged  down  by  his  depression,  instead 
of  raising  him  up.  Very  hkely  the  grati- 
tude he  felt,  when  I  was  successful  in  my 
endeavours,  may  have  induced  him  to  testify 
more  kindness  or  pleasure  when  he  spoke  to 
me  than  he  evinced  towards  Isabel. 

All  these  thoughts  passed  through  my 
mind  after  he  was  gone  that  morning,  when 
I  was  trying  to  turn  my  attention  again  to 
the  reviews  of  my  book.  But  my  thoughts 
would  wander  back  to  him  like  a  mao^net  to 
the  pole,  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavours. 

"  What  a  shame  of  me,"  I  thought,  "  to 
care  for  anything  now  that  Beaujolais  is  so 
happy  !  yet  in  the  perversity  of  my  disposi- 
tion, perhaps,  this  aggravated  my  longing  for 
the  perfect  sympathy,  that  no  one  except  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  seemed  able  to  give." 

Then  my  health  was  very  bad  at  this  time, 
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and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  bear  the 
daily  effort  of  awakening  in  the  morning  to 
fresh  struggle  and  labour. 

It  requires  good  spirits  and  good  health  to 
have  sufficient  general  benevolence,  to  take 
the  constant  kindly  interest  we  ought  in  the 
common  concerns  of  others.  Yet  this  is  a 
great  source  of  happiness  if  we  try  to  culti- 
vate it,  and  I  often  endeavour  to  follow  poor 
Mrs.  Darreirs  example,  who,  in  spite  of  all 
her  doleful  looks  and  words,  had  a  great  fund 
of  that  benevolence  which  leads  us  to  make 
other  people's  happiness  our  own,  and  to 
rejoice  in  their  success. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    DISCLOSURE, 


A  FEW  days  after  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  visit, 
we  were  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Roland  walk 
into  the  room  one  evenins:. 

He  had  been  making  n  tour  in  Greece  for 
several  months,  and  had  only  heard  of  Beau- 
jolais'  and  my  illness,  when  he  returned  to 
Vienna  and  found  his  letters  there.  He  would 
have  returned  immediately  to  England,  in 
order  to  try  and  be  of  use  ;  but  he  also  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  friend  of  his  youngest 
nephew,  which  obliged  him  to  proceed  with- 
out a  moment's  delay  to  Heidelberg. 

This  nephew,  Frederick  Roland,  was  stu- 
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dying  at  the  University,  or  rather  getting  into 
such  scrapes  there,  that  the  Graf  Todlehen,  who 
had  already  done  all  he  could  to  save  the 
young  man  from  disgrace,  implored  his  uncle 
to  come  there  immediately. 

Mr.  Roland  seemed  to  have  found  it 
rather  a  bad  case,  for  he  spoke  in  his  most 
angry  and  vehement  tone. 

"  I  was  so  furious  with  the  youngster,  that 
I  really  forgot  everything  else ;  and  it  was 
only  when  I  began  to  see  daylight  through 
his  confounded  concerns,  that  I  thought  of 
writing  to  Mr.  O'Hara  to  inquire  about  you 
all. 

"  But  I  had  already  heard  that  you  were 
going  on  well,"  added  Mr.  Roland,  with  that 
air  of  embarrassment  he  usually  evinced  when 
he  did  anything  kind. 

"  And  you  look  very  comfortable  here,"  he 
continued,  as  he  gazed  round  on  the  new 
carpet  and  some  pictures  that  had  lately  been 
framed  and  put  up  on  the  whitewashed  walls, 
as  he  settled   himself  in   the  easy  chair.     I 
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had  fortunately  been  able  to  procure  these 
luxuries  with  part  of  the  sum  I  had  received 
for  my  book. 

"  Very  glad,  indeed,  to  see  you  all  flourish- 
ing. Mr.  do  St.  Leon  grows  handsomer  every 
time  I  see  him,"  continued  Mr.  Roland,  with 
a  mixture  of  admiration  and  bitterness  on  his 
countenance,  as  he  glanced  at  his  own  cer- 
tainly not  improved  face  in  the  little  glass 
over  the  chimney-piece.  "  Your  brother  is 
the  handsomest  man,  I  ever  saw,  not  even 
excepting  that  good-for-nothing  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Miss  Mug- 
gins ?     Have  you  ever  seen  him  ?" 

"  Yes,'*  said  my  brother  and  I  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  Yes,"  said  Beaujolais  ;  "  she  has  seen  a 
great  deal  of  him." 

"  Phew  !"  said  Mr.  Roland,  with  one  of 
those  long  whistles  by  which  some  persons 
contrive  to  express  a  whole  page  of  surprise, 
alarm  and  annoyance. 

"  And  where  on  earth  ?  How  came  he  of  all 
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people  to  cross  your  path  ?"  asked  Mr.  Roland, 
in  his  most  fault-finding  tone,  as  he  fixed  his 
piercing  eyes  on  my  provokingly  blushing  face. 
"  He  was  a  visitor  at  Lady  Severn's,  and 
he  often  came  to  read  or  talk  with  Miss  Isa- 
bel, in  German,  before  she  was  out  of  the 
school-room,"  said  my  brother,  who  must 
have  felt  that  I  was  embarrassed  or  annoyed. 
"  The  scoundrel !  and  so  I  suppose  he  con- 
trived— " 

"  Lady  Severn  seems  to  have  approved  of 
him,"  interrupted  Adolphe,  with  somewhat  of 
his  innate  old  French  noblesse  dignity,  and 
with  a  slight  bow,  such  as  the  ancient  Mar- 
quis de  St.  Leon  might  have  made,  he  con- 
tinued, 

"  Therefore  you  had  better  not  abuse  him, 
because  Miss  Severn,  as  well  as  my  Nelly, 
takes  great  interest  in  him." 

"  Worse  and  worse.  Then  it's  high  time  I 
should  abuse  him,  for  they  ought  to  know  the 
truth,"  said  Mr.  Roland,  in  his  bitterest  tone. 
**  He  has  been  a  scapegrace  ever  since  he  was 
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born  ;   and  I  put  no   faith  in   the  story  they 
now  tell  of  his   being  a  reformed  character, 
and  that  he  is  coming*  to  Heronscliffe  to  be 
a  country  gentleman,  and  follow  the  steps  of 
his  great   and  good  namesake,  my  dear  old 
friend.     No,   for  I   never    can   get   over  his 
conduct,  many  years   ago,  to  that   poor  girl, 
Dora  Tarrant.     I  will  tell  you  all  about  it, 
too,"  he  added,  turning  to  my  brother ;  "  but 
the  story  is  too  bad  for  ladies'  ears,  so  1  will 
wait  till  we  take  our  walk  together,  which  you 
ought  to  do   this  fine    evening.       And    the 
young  ladies  both   look  too  delicate  to  walk 
far,"   he  added,    looking  compassionately   at 
Beaujolais'  still   pale    face.     "  And    you    are 
much  thinner,  too,  than  you  were  formerly,*' 
he  continued,  turning  to  me.      "  By-the-bye, 
you  never  asked  me  about  your  old  admirer, 
poor  broken-hearted  Jack." 

"  His  heart  must  have  been  mended  long 
ago,  if  it  were  ever  broken,"  said  I,  laughing. 

**  No,   no,  he's  not  so   changeal)le ;    very 
different  from  that  scamp  Frederic.     What 
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do  you  think  happened  !  you  heard  of  all 
the  trouble  I  had  last  year  of  getting  Frederic 
out  of  a  foolish  love  affair  ;  for  the  stupid 
boy  is  always  getting  entangled;  proposing 
to  some  girl  who  hasn't  a  sixpence,  and  then 
when  I,  vvith  great  difficulty,  get  him  out  of 
the  scrape,  falling  in  love  with  another  who 
hasn't  a  farthing.  Last  summer  I  went  all 
the  way  to  London,  staid  at  a  confoundedly 
dear  hotel  for  a  fortnight,  to  see  the  parents, 
and  tried  to  make  them  hear  reason,  managed 
it  all  right  at  last,  threatened  the  boy  if 
he  ever  did  such  a  thing  again  I'd  let  him  be 
hung,  I  mean  married,  and  st.-rve  outright. 
Well,  as  I  was  leaving  town,  and  had  paid 
my  bill  at  the  hotel,  and  no  end  of  bills 
for  that  scamp,  I  was  just  putting  my  foot 
on  the  carriage  step,  when  a  stationer's  boy 
thrust  another  bill  into  my  hand  :  Album 
125 ;  to  engraving  '  Charlotte  '  in  gold  letters 
on  back,  2^  6d ;  to  taking  out  '  Charlotte  ' 
and  putting  in  '  Laura,'  4s.  The  foolish 
boy    had    actually    changed    the    object    of 
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his  affections  before  the  book  was  given  !  and 
what  he  had  intended  for  Charlotte  had 
been  altered  for  Laura.  Ah !  there  the 
ladies  are  laughing  at  my  misfortunes,"  he 
said,  as  he  put  on  his  hat  and  took  my 
brother's  arm. 

Mr.  Roland  returned  with  Adolphe  for 
our  evening  meal,  and  as,  of  course,  we  had 
no  room  to  lodge  him,  he  afterwards  went  to 
the  inn  for  the  night.  My  brother,  the 
next  day,  told  me  the  substance  of  his 
complaint  against  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

Many  years  ago  before  his  father's  death, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had,  it  seemed,  admired,  and 
as  Mr.  Roland  would  have  it,  paid  his 
addresses  to  a  village  belle.  This  young 
girl,  Dora,  being  at  the  time  engaged  to 
a  neighbouring  and  comparatively  rich 
farmer,  of  the  name  of  Tarrant. 

The  fair  Dora  had  willingly  consented 
to  the  match  before  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  came 
across  her  path,  but  afterwards  she  changed 
her   mind,    and   is    said  to   have  given  her 
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heart  to  the  handsome  young  squire.  The  elder 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  hearing  of  the  affair,  contrived 
to  send  his  son  over  to  Ireland,  in  hopes 
that  absence  would  cure  him  of  his  infatua- 
tion, and  while  he  was  away  Dora  married 
the  young  farmer. 

When  Mr.  Reginald  Fitzpatrick  returned 
some  time  afterwards  to  Heronscliife,  he  heard 
with  horror  and  dismay  of  Dora's  marriage. 
Some  terrible  scenes  are  said  to  have 
taken  place.  Whether  Mr.  Reginald  re- 
proached the  young  bride  for  her  faithlessness 
to  him,  or  whether  her  husband  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy  ill-treated  her,  does  not  seem  at  all 
clear,  but  the  result  was  that  she  attempted 
to  commit  suicide  by  hanging  herself.  She 
was  saved  by  some  nurse  or  servant,  but 
the  distress  of  her  mind  brought  on  a 
premature  confinement,  and  her  life  was  in 
danger  for  some  weeks,  and  when  she  at 
last  recovered,  her  reason  was  almost  gone. 

Mr.  Reginald  is  said  to  have  laid  all  the 
blame  of  her  misery  on  the  poor  husband,  who 
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he  fancied  had  beaten  and  ill  treated  his  wife, 
and  being  found  by  the  Farmer  Tarrant  in  the 
garden  behind  the  farm-house,  a  regular 
quarrel  ensued.  They  fought  on  the  spot, 
and  although  the  young  farmer  was  six  feet 
high  and  powerfully  made,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  so  much  beaten  by  Mr.  Reginald,  that 
he  was  found  in  an  almost  lifeless  state. 

Mr.  Roland  said  that  he  believed  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  was  afraid  of  being  tried  for  man- 
slaughter, and  accordingly  went  abroad  at 
once  and  was  not  heard  of  for  a  long  time. 

Farmer  Tarrant  never  quite  recovered,  and 
being  either  disgusted  with  his  wife's  conduct, 
or  meeting  with  some  failure  in  his  farming 
concerns,  he  started  off  soon  after  to  Australia 
and  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 

Dora  it  appears  is  still  alive,  and  lives  with 
her  little  girl  in  a  cottage  not  far  from 
Heronscliffe.  She  has  never  quite  recovered 
her  reason,  but  being  harmless,  is  allowed  to 
remain  at  large ;  her  principal  failing  seems 
to   be   a   sort  of  miserly  habit   of  mind  and 
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propensity  to  hoard.  She  is  very  kindly 
treated  by  her  brothers,  who  maintain  that 
her  conduct  has  been  always  faultless,  although 
she  was  madly  attached  to  the  young  Fitz- 
patrick. 

Yet  Mr.  Roland  does  not  seem  to  think 
this,  but  I  cannot  repeat  what  he  told  my 
brother,  for  nothing  will  make  me  believe  that 
Mr.  Reginald  is  the  cold-blooded,  calculating 
villain  he  represents. 

Indeed,  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  if  he 
really  loved  the  girl,  and  was  successful  in 
winning  her  affections,  he  would  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  sent  away  by  his  father,  without 
making  an  effort  to  rescue  her  from  an  en- 
gagement that  it  seemed  she  no  longer  wished 
to  fulfil. 

But,  perhaps,  in  some  way  he  may  have 
been  to  blame,  that  is,  if  he  knew  she  were 
engaged  when  he  first  paid  her  attention  ;  and 
perhaps  this  fatal  affair  and  his  remorse  for 
having  hurt  her  husband  may  have  given  him 
that  habitually    remorseful    expression,    and 
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which  seemed  much  more  than  need  have 
been  excited  than  by  his  having  even  married 
the  actress. 

But  it  is  all  very  dreadful,  and  shows  such 
extreme  fickleness,  too ;  for  it  docs  not  appear 
whether  he  married  the  actress  before  or  after- 
wards. Mr.  Roland  has  left  us  quite  in  the  dark 
on  this  point,  and  my  brother  seemed  to  think 
he  had  never  heard  of  that  fiital  occurrence. 
I  thought  it  better  to  give  an  outline  of  what 
Mr.  Roland  had  said  to  Isabel,  for  if  she 
should  see  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  again,  she  ought  to 
know  all  that  is   or  can  be  said  against  him. 

After  this  strange  report,  I  found  myself  me- 
ditating on  the  expression  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's 
face  at  various  times,  and  trying  to  detect 
whether  any  such  bad  feeling  was  evinced.  I 
was  sometimes  startled  by  a  fear  that  he  may  all 
along  have  been  a  consummate  actor,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  ensnare  both  Isabel  and  my- 
self within  the  vortex  of  his  powerful  fasci- 
nation. He  had  often  uttered  beautiful 
sentiments  and  good  natured   remarks,  and 
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then  his  eyes  had  kindled  with  such  admiration 
whenever  he  heard  or  read  of  any  noble  action, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  it  could  all  be 
assumed.  Whereas  if  he  has  acted  as  Mr. 
Roland  supposes,  it  seems  to  me  he  must  be 
about  the  greatest  villain  that  ever  lived  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  was  a  new  misery  ! 

For  what  an  idol  I  had  made  of  him  !  and 
I  was  hardly  aware  of  the  height  of  the 
pedestal  on  which  I  had  placed  him,  until  I 
felt  there  was  a  danger  of  his  being  hurled 
down  trom  it.  It  seemed  such  a  pity  we  did 
not  hear  all  this  before.  And  after  all  could 
Anastasia's  first  impression  have  been  right, 
when  she  said  that  he  looked  as  if  h(3  had 
committed  some  unrepented  crime.  And 
might  he  not  be  guilty,  however  uninten- 
tionally, of  poor  Dora's  husband's  death  ? 

Mr.  Roland  promised  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, more  accurate  particulars  of  this 
mysterious  occurrence.  The  whole  thing 
appeared   to  Adolphe  and  me  so  very  impro- 

VOL.    III.  E 
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bable,  that  at  times  we  hoped  it  might  be 
either  grossly  exaggerated,  or  altogether  a  fa- 
brication of  some  person  who  disliked  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  or  had  been  ill-used  in  some  way 
by  his  father. 

I  endeavoured  to  dismiss  the  subject  from 
my  mind,  and  fortunately  I  had  plenty  of 
employment. 

What  would  have  become  of  me  if  at  that 
time  I  had  not  met  such  encouragement 
from  reviewers  and  the  public  ? 
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CHAPTER  V. 


DORA. 


We  heard  very  soon  after  from  Mr. 
Roland,  but  he  most  provokingly  did  not 
mention  the  subject  we  were  most  anxious 
about.  He  merely  said  that  he  heard  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  was  actually  coming  to  Uve  at 
Heronscliife,  for  that  orders  had  been  given 
to  repair  and  decorate  the  house,  and  a 
number  of  garden-people  were  already  at 
work  in  the  grounds.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was 
daily  expected  to  arrive.  The  following  week 
we  had  another  letter  from  Mr.  Roland,  in 
which  he  assured  us  of  the  truth  of  his  ac- 
cusation against  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  the  woeful 
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condition  of  Dora  Tarrant.  He  also  gave  us  a 
startling  account  of  some  dreadful  occurrence, 
which  it  seemed  took  place  a  few  days  before 
on  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  arrival  at  Heronscliffe. 

But  I  will  now  relate  what  I  afterwards 
heard  really  occurred. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  never  lived  for  more 
than  a  day  or  two  at  that  beautiful  residence 
since  his  father's  death,  and  none  of  the  old 
servants  remained  there  except  one.  This 
man,  Stephen  Mellon,  had  been  only  a  sort  of 
helper  or  supernumerary  in  the  bad  Squire's 
time,  but  from  his  apparent  honesty  and  good 
conduct  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  house 
by  the  young  master  when  he  came  of  age. 
Stephen  Mellon  was  the  son  of  an  old  gar- 
dener who  flourished  in  the  last  century  at 
Heronscliffe,  and  several  of  his  family  had 
lived  in  different  capacities  with  the  Fitz- 
patricks  long  before. 

During  the  "  wicked  reign"  of  the  present 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  father,  most  of  this  res- 
pectable old  set  of  Mellons  had  left  the  house 
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in  disgust.  But  Stephen  had  a  sort  of  cat- 
like attachment  to  the  old  place  for  its  own 
sake,  as  well  as  fondness  for  the  good  squire 
who  died  suddenly.  So  that  he  remained  on, 
and  bore  with  such  exemplary  patience  the 
sleights  and  contempt  of  the  new  set,  that  he 
obtained  the  nickname  of  Stupid  Patience. 

The  only  person  who  ever  gave  him  a  kind 
word  among  the  "  quahty  "  or  servants  at 
Heronscliife  during  the  dark  years  that  fol- 
lowed, was  the  young  boy  Reginald,  and  he 
seemed  to  take  *'  Stupid  Patience"  especially 
under  his  protection.  When  Master  Regi- 
nald was  present,  nobody  dared  to  say  or  look 
an  incivility  towards  him,  and  when  at  last 
he  came  into  possession  of  the  place,  Regi- 
nald appointed  Stephen  Mellon  his  bailiff, 
and  made  him  take  care  of  the  house. 

Great  was  therefore  the  old  servant's  joy 
then  when  he  at  last  saw  the  master  return. 

"He's  handsomer  than  ever,"  said  old 
Stephen  to  his  wife  Judith,  who  was  a  sort 
of  housekeeper,  but  now  was  helping  to  pre- 
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pare  a  repast  for  Mr.  Fitzpntrick .  For  no 
regular  establishment  had  yet  been  set  up,  they 
not  knowing  whether  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  in- 
tended to  remain  at  Heronscliffe  or  not,  in  its 
present  state  of  confusion. 

"  Yes,  he's  very  comely  indeed,"  said 
Judith,  "  but  lor  !  what's  the  use  of  having 
all  this  fine  place  and  the  riches  they  say  is 
buried  under  the  hearth-stone  of  the  blue 
room,  and  all  the  lands  and  mountains  in 
Ireland  when  he  looks  so  miserable,  w^hy  it's 
enough  to  give  me  the  vapours  to  look  at 
him.  Lack-a-day  !  poor  young  gentleman, 
whatever  can  he  have  done  !" 

"  He's  had  a  many  troubles,  no  doubt,  and 
to  my  mind,  never  had  justice  done  him. 
I'll  never  believe  that  'twas  him  who  ruined 
that  poor  Dora." 

''  Ah,  Stephen,  surely  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  that,  didn't  everybody — " 

"  No,  they  didn't,  and  it  was  a  shame  of 
people  to  blame  the  young  gentleman,  when 
Dora  herself  declared  he  was  not  in  fault." 
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"  Ah,  that  was  because  she  was  bribed  to 
secresy,  no  doubt ;  besides,  sure  enough,  she 
loved  the  youngster  with  all  her  soul,  and  no 
wonder  he  had  power  to  make  her  swear 
black  was  white,  and  to  let  him  come  off 
with  flying  colours." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  foolish !  but  that's 
how  it  is,  you  talk  all  that  nonsense  instead 
of  attending  to  what  I  say,"  said  Stephen, 
with  more  approach  to  impatience  than  he 
had  ever  evinced  before,  not  liking  that  his 
own  wife  should  take  part  against  the  Squire. 

"  What  are  you  about  there,  Polly  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Mellon  sharply  turning  round  to  a  girl 
who  had  been  hired  to  assist,  and  had  come 
in  to  the  room  unperceived.  "  Go  about 
your  work,  and  don't  stand  listening  there  to 
what  I  am  saying." 

"  Ay,  take  care  what  you  say,  for  I  never 
liked  her  brother,"  said  Stephen  when  the  girl 
had  gone,  "  and  I  don't  want  them  to  suspect 
about  any  treasure,  for  it  will  only  get  the 
house  robbed." 
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*' The  Lord  presiTve  us!"  said  his  wife 
with    a    gesture    of    dismay. 

"  Yes,  Tom  Brown  told  me  this  morning," 
rejoined  Stephen,  "  that  there  is  a  gang  of 
thieves  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  an  old 
man  had  been  murdered  in  his  bed  about  ten 
miles  off,  after  the  house  had  been  robbed 
of  all  the  valuables  it  contained.  But  sure, 
there's  the  master  a  going  off  along  the 
avenue  !  just  when  dinner  is  ready." 

"  And  my  chops  will  be  spoilt,"  said  Mrs. 
Mellon,  as  she  looked  out  at  the  window, 
''and  he's  walking  so  fast  the  other  way  as  if 
he'd  never  come  back." 

Judith  Mellon's  fears  were  in  some  degree 
realised,  for  more  than  an  hour  passed  and 
the  master  did  not  make  his  appearance. 

*'  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  never  comed 
back  again,  the  sight  of  everything  here 
seemed  to  trouble  him  so  much,  and  when 
he  looked  into  the  big  drawing-room,  he  was 
as  if  he  sce'd  a  ghost  coming  out  of  every 
corner." 
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"  I  did  not  wonder  at  his  being  terrified  at 
the  sight  of  those  rooms,"  said  Stephen  ; 
"  for  there  was  awful  doings  there  when  he 
was  a  boy  ;  and  only  for  the  good  old  Squire's 
sake,  I  should  think  the  blessing  of  God 
must  have  gone  from  the  house  for  ever." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  as  I  heard  tell  on ;  and  I 
wonder  how  you  have  kept  yer  place  through 
it  all." 

*'  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  knowed  where's 
he's  gone,  and  if  so,  he's  sure  to  forget 
about  dinner  and  everything  else,"  muttered 
old  Stephen,  who  felt  too  much  interest  in 
his  master  to  lose  sight  of  him. 

So  he  determined  to  follow  and  ascertain 
whether  his  surmises  were  right.  He  took 
out  his  best  hat,  and  walked  quickly  through 
the  park  in  the  direction  of  Stowe  village. 

The  sun  had  set  before  he  reached  that 
scattered  hamlet ;  and  as  he  passed  through 
a  wood  by  a  short  cut,  three  ill-looking  men 
approached  :  as  soon  as  they  saw  him,  they 
skulked  out  of  the  path  and  plungi'd  into  a 
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thicker  part  of  the  wood ;  but  Stephen 
noticed  the  face  of  the  foremost,  and  re- 
marked that  he  had  the  scar  of  a  deep  cut  on 
his  forehead. 

Therefore,  he  walked  more  quickly,  and 
determined  to  return  home  by  the  high  road, 
which  though  much  longer,  was  more  fre- 
quented. Then  he  passed  through  the  ham- 
let, until  he  arrived  at  a  cottage  detached 
from  the  rest  and  standing  back  at  some 
distance  from  the  road. 

It  was  now  almost  dark ;  and  Stephen 
saw  a  light  at  the  cottage  window ;  he  softly 
approached,  and  descried  the  figure  of  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  standing  with  his  back  towards 
the  lattice. 

A  pale,  haggard-looking  woman  was 
sitting  near  the  table ;  she  had  been  for  a 
long  time  half  out  of  her  mind.  It  was 
Dora  Tarrant.  Stephen  saw  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
give  her  a  purse,  which  she  seized  with  avidity, 
and  then  muttered  some  words  in  a  sulky 
manner. 
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Mr.  Fitzpatrick  made  a  gesture  as  if  en- 
deavouring to  soothe  her;  and  although 
Stephen  could  not  hear  what  was  said,  gra- 
dually there  stole  over  Dora's  face  as  he 
spoke,  a  softened,  almost  hallowed  look. 

"  Could  the  man  have  been  guilty  of  any 
wrong  towards  her,  that  called  up  such  a 
frame  of  mind  in  the  poor  crazed  creature  ?" 
was  the  question  that  passed  through  honest 
Stephen's  mind,  though  it  did  not  exactly 
assume  the  shape  of  words. 

Then  Stephen  reproached  himself  for  pry- 
ing into  his  master's  concerns,  and  walked 
away;  but  on  second  thoughts,  he  did  not 
like  to  leave  the  Squire  to  return  home  alone, 
for  fear  he  should  meet  those  ill-looking  men 
in  some  lonely  spot.  So  he  waited  until  he 
saw  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  come  out  of  the  cottage, 
and  then  followed  him  at  a  Httle  distance. 

Stephen  was  afraid  to  speak,  yet  did  not 
like  to  follow  in  that  way,  it  looked  mean, 
he  thought,  to  watch  his  master's  proceed- 
ings.   Presently,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  turned  back 
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as  if  poin^  to  return  to  the  cottage.  Then 
Stephen  resolved  to  shew  himself  and  express 
his  fears  ahout  the  footpads. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  looked  rather  surprised  at 
seeing  him. 

*'  I  am  sorry,  Sir,"  said  Stephen,  "  no  want 
of  respect,  only  I  saw  you  going  down  the  park 
avenue,  and  feared  you  might  go  away  again  as 
you  did  the  last  time,  without  sleeping  in  the 
house.  But  I  thought  you  might  have  come 
to  Dora's  cottage,  and  1  only  wanted  to 
know  you  were  there." 

"  And  why  did  you  fancy  I  should  go  to 
Dora's  cottage?"  inquired  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  in  which  anger  and  sorrow 
seemed  contending  for  the  mastery. 

"  Because  I  knew  ye  had  been  kind  to 
her,  but  I  never  gave  credence  to  what  ill 
folks  said  about  ye ;  but  believe  me,  Sir,  it 
is  throwing  away  the  money  to  give  her 
any,  for  she's  becoming  quite  miser  like, 
and  she's  in  no  want  of  it.  Her  brother 
sends  her  over  a  power  of  money  every  now 
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and  then  from  Australia,  he's  grow'd  quite  a 
rich  man  there.  But  with  her  it  only  tempts 
robhers/' 

And  then  Stephen  described  the  ill  looking 
men  he  had  seen,  and  the  robberies  that  had 
taken  place  in   the  neighbourhood. 

"  That  poor  Dora  seems  to  have  no  one 
with  her  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

**  No,  Sir,  she  has  let  her  maid  go  to  the 
fair — and  to  stay  all  night,  I  hear,  with  her 
aunt  at  Torrington." 

"And  her  little  girl  is  gone  to  school, 
I  find?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,  Dora   don't  mind  being  alone." 

"  And  yet  it  does  not  seem  safe,  we  had 
better  return  to  see  if  her  door  is  secure," 
said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  they  retraced  their 
steps  back  through  the  wood. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


INFLUENXE. 


That  night  after  her  visitor  was  gone, 
Dora  took  out  a  Bible  covered  with  dust,  and 
shook  her  head  as  if  with  a  self-reproachful 
air  at  its  neglected  condition. 

Then  she  sat  down  and  tried  to  read. 
But  soon  her  mind  wandered  away  from  the 
pages;  she  got  up,  settled  the  fire,  ex- 
tinguished the  light,  and  went  up  to  her 
little  room  above. 

A  few  words  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  had 
touched  a  cord,  awakened  r'ccollections,  and 
stirred  up  better  feelings  which  had  slumbered 
for  years. 
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For  the  first  time  for  many  a  long  day, 
she  knelt  down  by  her  bed-side,  and 
endeavoured  to  pray.  She  had  laid  the 
heavy  purse  given  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  on 
a  chair  near.  Her  hands  were  clasped  and 
her  lips  moved,  but  soon  it  seemed  as  if  her 
thoughts  began  to  wander. 

Suddenly  she  started  up  and  listened, 
fancying  she  heard  a  sound  in  the  room 
below.  Then  with  wild  eagerness  she 
seized  the  purse,  fastened  the  bolts  of  her 
door,  and  darted  towards  a  large  chest  that 
was  placed  in  the  recess  at  the  side  of  the 
chimney  piece.  It  was  one  of  those  large, 
heavy  carved  chests  that  one  sometimes 
sees  in  old  houses,  the  relics  of  former  ages, 
and  though  Dora  was  thin  and  delicate 
looking,  she  moved  it  with  wonderful 
ease. 

She  pushed  it  from  the  corner  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  while  she  held  the  purse  with 
her  teeth ;  and  the  wild  and  fiery  expression  of 
her  dark  eyes,  her  scared  yet  wily  movements 
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shewed  tlmt  fur  the  moment,  she  was 
endowed  with  that  sort  of  superhuman 
strength  and  energy,  that  either  madness  or 
some  strong  excitement  often  gives  to 
apparently  weak  and  gentle  natures. 

Then  she  raised  one  of  the  old  oak  planks 
of  the  floor  which  concealed  an  iron  box, 
unlocked  it  with  a  key  that  was  hidden  in 
the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and  looking  stealthily 
around  as  if  she  felt  that  eyes  were  upon  her, 
placed  the  purse  quickly  in  it,  yet  without 
the  slightest  sound.  Then  locked  the  box  and 
replaced  the  board  in  the  same  noiseless 
hurried  manner. 

This  done,  she  crept  softly  across  the  room 
and  listened  at  the  door  for  a  few  minutes. 
Hearing  nothing,  she  pushed  back  the  heavy 
oak  chest  in  its  place,  and  then  laid  down 
on  the  bed. 

At  first  she  lay  with  her  eyes  wide  open, 
and  fixed  on  the  door,  while  her  hand  was 
placed  behind  her  ear  as  if  to  ciitch  more 
easily  any  sound  that  might  be  heard.     She 
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regretted  having  given  leave  to  her  maid  to 
remain  away  until  the  next  day,  and  to  the  boy 
also,  who  helped  in  the  garden,  and  slept  in  a 
httle  room  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen. 

Dora  had  not  extinguished  her  candle, 
but  after  a  time  her  eyes  gradually  closed, 
and  then  she  repeated  in  that  dreamy,  half 
sleeping  and  half  waking  state,  when  our 
predominant  feelings  or  failings  often  obtain 
their  strongest  mastery  over  our  drowsy  and 
weakened  faculties ; 

"T'was  wrong  of  me,  all  wrong,  but  I 
must  save,  I  must  make  money  for  her 
— for  her — my  poor  fatherless  child.  My 
Dora,  yet  no,  I  hate  her,  I  hate  him  — all,  all ; 
yet  he  was  very  kind,  and  I  dreamt  that 
he  came  back  and  found  me  dead,  dead, 
all  gone  and  forgotten ;  but  he  thinks  we 
shall  meet  again  up  there,  in  sunshine,  when 
all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  our  eyes.  1 
never  knew  he  thought  so.  Oh  !  that  I 
had  done  right — right ;   but  he  says  it's  not 
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too  late  to  try,  so  I  will  ;  only  I  have  forgot 
all  my  prayers.  How  is  it  ?  Our  father — 
father — "  she  seemed  unable  to  remem- 
ber more,  but  she  moved  her  hand  away 
from  behind  her  ear,  and  clasped  it  with  the 
other  on  her  bosom,  while  her  lips  slowly 
moved,  and  shortly  afterwards  she  sank  into 
a  more  than  usually  tranquil  slumber. 

The  candle  had  almost  burned  down  into 
the  socket,  yet  still  Dora  slept  in  the  same 
attitude  of  prayer. 

At  last,  however,  her  thoughts  seemed  to 
be  disturbed  by  some  sound,  for  she  started 
up  and  listened  intently  while  a  wild  fear, 
a  look  of  horror  and  helpless  dismay  seemed 
almost  to  paralyze  her  senses,  as  if  she 
scarcely  knew  whether  she  were  dreaming  or 
awake. 

Her  dark  hair  had  fallen  over  her  face 
and  neck,  she  dashed  it  away  with  wild 
and     angry     vehemence,     and    then    rushed 
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madly  towards  the  oak  chest,  as  the  sounds 
of  footsteps  on  the  staircase  outside  her 
door,  were  plainly  heard. 

She  sat  down  upon  it,  and  her  eyes  glared 
wildly  round  as  if  she  already  saw  herself 
surrounded  with  foes. 

Then  there  was  a  violent  push  at  the  door, 
the  bolts  gave  way  and  two  men  appeared. 
Their  faces  were  covered  with  dark  masks, 
and  they  were  armed  with  knives  and  pistols. 

Dora  did  not  stir  or  speak,  but  her  eyes 
glared  with  such  wild  fury,  and  her  thin 
hands  were  stretched  out  in  such  a  menacing 
attitude,  that  for  a  moment  the  robbers 
were  appalled,  as  if  some  savage  tiger,  or 
rather  a  spirit  from  another  world  met  their 
gaze. 

Then  the  hindermost  of  them  muttered, 
"  Pshaw  !  don't  be  a  fool,  it's  only  a  woman 
after  all,"  and  they  rushed  towards  her. 

"  Give  us  the  money ;  shew  us  where  your 
hoard  is  concealed,"  they  cried,  "or  well 
murder  you." 
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Still  she  did  not  stir,  but  uttered  a  shriek 
so  wild  and  piercing,  that  the  robbers  were 
almost  startled  at  the  sound. 

But  they  seized  hold  of  her  and  tried  to 
drag  her  away  from  the  chest,  saying,  "  it 
must  be  here." 

Determined  not  to  let  them  open  it,  she  held 
on  with  such  energetic  tenacity  and  shrieked  so 
wildly  that  the  robbers  began  to  fear  she  might 
be  heard  before  they  had  secured  their 
plunder.  One  of  them  raised  his  knife  and 
seized  her  throat.  "Another  word  and  I 
wUl  kill  you." 

But  she  loosened  herself  from  his  grasp 
with  wonderful  dexterity,  and  only  clung 
more  vehemently  to  the  chest,  and  shrieked 
more  wuldly  for  help. 

*'  Kill  her  outright  and  have  done  with 
her,  you  fool,"  growled  the  other  robber  in 
a  gruff  voice. 

The  former  then  again  raised  his  large 
knife  wliile  the  other  seized  her  arms.     She 
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saw  their  determination,  sank  upon  her 
knees,  and  cried  : 

"  O  God,  save  me." 

The  near  approach  of  certain  death  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  her  mind  to  a  more 
sane  condition,  and  forgetting  her  hoarded 
treasures,  she  tried  to  remember  a  prayer  to 
the  God  she  had  so  long  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    ROBBERS. 


On  hearing  old  Stephen's  description  of  the 
footpads  he  had  met  in  the  wood,  Mr.  Fitzpa- 
trick's  attention  was  painfully  excited,  and  he 
questioned  the  servant  closely  as  to  the  exact 
appearance  of  the  tallest  naan. 

It  seemed  to  Fitzpatrick  to  resemhle  ex- 
actly Jerry  Sneller,  as  he  had  seen  him 
that  night  through  the  window  at  Dieppe; 
and  he  could  not  disguise  the  anxiety  he  felt 
to  ascertain  if  this  really  were  the  case. 

Stephen,  on  the  other  hand,  as  ardently 
wished  that  they  were  back  at  Heronscliflfe. 

"  This  road  is  very  lonely/'  he  ventured  to 
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remark ;  "  no  one  ever  passes  over  this  heath 
since  the  lower  road  was  made  through  the 
valley,  and  perhaps  the  villains  maybe  hid  under 
yonder  bushes,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  a 
clump  that  was  faintly  visible  against  the  sky. 
"  And  they  may  pop  out  all  of  a  sudden  and 
murder  us. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Sir,  do  walk  quicker," 
continued  Stephen,  as  he  thought  he  heard  a 
rustling  sound  just  behind. 

"  Look  there,"  whispered  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
as  he  pointed  to  a  rising  ground  at  a  little 
distance ;  "  look,  are  not  three  men  moving 
stealthily  along  there,  just  beyond  the  fir  tree, 
against  that  streak  of  light  in  the  sky  ?" 

"  Sure  enough  it  be,  indeed  !"  said  Stephen, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Where  can  they  be  going  ?  Is  there  a 
road  or  path  in  that  direction  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell ;  I  don't  well  know  where  we 
are  ourselves  ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  road  to 
Heronscliffe  ;  it's  farthest  from— from— but, 
dear  Sir,  pray  come  on  home !" 
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"  And  leave  that  poor  woman  to  be  per- 
haps attacked  by  the  house-breakers.  No, 
for  look,  I  see  a  light  in  the  direction  where 
they  are  going,  that  must  come  from  her  cot- 
tage, there  in  that  direction,  and  it's  just 
under  where  I  see  those  men.  Is  there  any 
farm-house  near  where  we  could  get  some 
men  to  follow  and  help  us  ?  Quick,  answer 
me,  will  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  almost 
sharply,  in  his  impatience. 

'*  Farm-house  ?  well,  there's  Joe  Myland's, 
certainly,  but  it's  a  good  quarter  of  a  mile ; 
and  it's  so  dark  now,  I  feel  I  could  hardly 
find  the  way." 

"  Try  and  find  it,  or  knock  at  the  first 
cottage  you  come  to,  there  in  that  direction," 
he  said,  turning  the  old  man  round,  "  and 
follow  this  path  ;  see,  it  looks  whiter  than  the 
rest  of  the  ground  ;  get  lanterns,  and  as  many 
people  as  you  can,  and  come  to  me  at  Dora's 
cottage." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  but  then  I  can't  leave  you  so, 
you'll  be  robbed  and  murdered." 
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"  For  my  sake  you  must  go ;  what  good 
could  you  be,  single-handed  to  me  ?" 

"  That's  true  enough ;  but  why  not  come 
with  me,  for  what  head  could  you  make 
against  those  armed  ruffians,  and  you  without 
so  much  as  a  walking-stick  ?" 

"  Never  fear,"  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, "  I  shall 
find  something  to  thrash  them  with,  if  it  should 
be  requisite ;  only  quick,  do  as  I  tell  you." 

The  tone  was  so  commanding,  and  the  im- 
petus given  by  the  powerful  touch  of  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  hand  so  strong,  that  Stephen 
saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey,  and 
carry  out  his  master's  wishes  in  the  best  way 
he  could. 

"  May  the  Lord  preserve  and  help  him  !" 
he  muttered,  as  he  seized  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's 
hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  "  for  sure  he 
deserves  it,"  and  then  ran  along  the  white 
path. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  after  a 
minute's  consideration,  proceeded  in  a  rather 
contrary  direction,  guided  by  the  faint  light 
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that  shone  in  the  lattice  window,  and  wliich 
he  imagined  was  Dora's. 

But,  on  approaching  the  little  gate  which 
led  into  the  garden,  he  saw  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake,  and  that  it  was  not  Dora's  cot- 
tage. It  was  much  smaller,  and,  unluckily, 
he  only  lost  time  in  walking  up  to  it,  for  he 
found  no  one  who  could  give  any  assistance, 
only  a  woman  and  two  children  in  the  cot- 
tage. 

So  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  endeavoured 
to  find  the  way  hack.  But  he  soon  discovered 
that  he  had  diverged  so  far  from  the  right 
path  hefore  he  was  interrupted  by  the  servant, 
when  he  had  first  left  Dora's  cottage,  that  he 
had  much  difficulty  in  finding  his  way.  It 
was  now  many  years  since  he  had  walked 
through  those  wild  moors.  But  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  for  the  height  where  he 
had  seen  the  three  men  walking,  as  he  thought 
there  must  be  a  commanding  view,  from 
whence  he  might  be  able  to  discover  Dora's 
cottage. 
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This,  too,  proved  to  be  farther  off  than  he 
expected;  but  he  at  last  saw  where  he  was 
by  a  skeleton  fir  tree,  which  he  remembered 
had  been  struck  by  lightning ;  and  he  at 
last  reached  the  down. 

But  he  saw  no  light  anywhere ;  from 
thence  he  knew  the  hamlet  of  Stowe  must  be 
on  his  left  hand  at  some  little  distance ;  so  he 
descended  the  hill  in  that  direction. 

A  small  black  mass  appeared,  which  he 
hoped  might  prove  to  be  the  back  of  Dora's 
cottage,  but  found  it  was  a  large  barn,  that 
he  knew  was  somewhere  thereabouts. 

Suddenly  he  thought  he  heard  a  cry  ;  he 
ran  on  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  then 
it  became  louder,  then  a  piercing  shriek 
again  and  again  :  at  last  he  reached  the  back 
of  a  cottage,  and  saw  a  light  up-stairs.  He 
sprang  over  the  hedge  through  the  garden, 
and  found  his  way  to  the  back  door,  which 
he  forced  open.  He  possessed  wonderful 
strength  at  all  times;  but  when  excited,  it 
was    almost    superhuman.     He    rushed    up 
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the  staircase,  and  thought  there  was  a  sound 
as  of  suppressed  voices  and  struggles  ;  but  no 
more  cries  for  help. 

"  Can  it  be  too  late  ?" 

He  reached  the  door,  and  saw  Dora  on  her 
knees  and  the  ruffian  about  to  strike, 
bounded  across  the  room  and  dashed  the 
knife  aside,  then  wrenched  it  from  the  villain's 
grasp  while  he  contrived  to  extricate  Dora  from 
the  other  man. 

The  robbers  were  so  astounded  at  this  unex- 
pected interference,  that  for  a  moment  they 
stared  aghast,  and  had  almost  given  way  to  the 
impulse  which  possessed  them,  to  fly  and  give 
up  their  prey. 

But  when  they  saw  it  was  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
only,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  man  and 
that  he  was  unarmed,  except  by  the  knife 
which  he  still  retained,  they  turned  from  him 
and  made  an  effort  to  get  the  money. 

Fitzpatrick  divined  their  intention ;  and 
seeing  the  odds  would  be  surely  against  him  if 
he  endeavoured  to  prevent  them,  he  determined 
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to  be  satisfied  with  having  saved  Dora,  and 
he  carried  her  out  of  the  room. 

She  lay  quite  insensible  in  his  arncis, 
having  fainted.  He  laid  her  gently  down 
in  the  kitchen,  on  a  sort  of  low  wooden 
seat  near  the  old  fashioned  chimney,  which 
he  could  just  distinguish  by  the  faint  glim- 
mering of  the  fire  that  was  not  quite  ex- 
tinguished. He  then  seized  the  poker,  and 
still  retaining  the  knife  in  his  right  hand,  to 
avert  the  blows  of  the  assassins,  he  again 
mounted  the  stairs,  with  noiseless  steps. 

A  wrenching  of  irons  was  heard ;  and  he 
saw  the  men  endeavouring  to  open  the  two 
ponderous  locks  of  the  chest,  which  they  fan- 
cied must  contain  Dora's  treasure.  He  judged 
that  they  were  eagerly  engrossed  in  their 
anxiety  to  find  their  plunder,  and  that  he 
would  be  able  to  approach  them  unperceived. 
This  he  accomplished,  and  dexterously  con- 
trived to  possess  himself  of  a  pistol,  that  one 
of  the  robbers  had  laid  down  on  the  ground 
beside  him,  in  his  endeavours  to  force  open 
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the  iron  chest.  But  the  other  man  still 
retained  his,  and  hccoming  suddenly  aware 
of  Fitzpatrick's  presence,  he  pointed  it  at  his 
breast. 

A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  and  Fitz- 
patrick  succeeded  in  tearing  the  mask  from 
one  of  their  faces ;  he  was  not  however,  the 
man  whom  he  had  imagined  from  Stephen's 
description,  might  be  Jerry  Sneller ;  and  in 
attempting  to  disclose  the  face  of  the  other, 
he  received  such  a  severe  blow,  that  he  fell 
back  stunned. 

The  robbers  might  probably  have  finished 
their  evil  work  that  night,  by  killing  their 
now  defenceless  antagonist,  but  at  that 
moment  they  heard  voices  below  and  ste])s 
approaching.  Thinking  more  of  their 
personal  safety  than  any  further  search  for 
the  treasure,  they  hastily  scrambled  out  of 
the  window,  and  letting  themselves  noiselessly 
down  into  the  garden,  made  off  with  all 
possible  speed. 

The    footsteps    proved    to    be     those     of 
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Stephen  and  the  farming  men  he  had 
brought,  who,  when  they  found  Dora  in- 
sensible below  stairs,  rushed  up  to  the  help 
of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  to  seize  the  robbers. 
But  they  were  too  late,  the  villains  had 
already  escaped. 

Stephen  was  horrified  to  find  his  young 
master  lying  on  the  floor  with  a  cut  on  his 
head,  from  which  the  blood  was  flowing. 
He  and  one  of  the  men  who  had  accompanied 
him  there,  raised  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  from  the 
ground,  and  bathed  his  head,  while  another 
went  to  fetch  a  surgeon.  Consciousness  soon 
returned,  and  then  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  sent  off 
the  men  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers,  while  he 
and  Stephen  proceeded  homawards  as  soon 
as  they  had  seen  that  the  cottage  was  pro- 
perly secured,  and  Dora  left  in  the  care  of 
her  cousin. 

But  the  night  was  so  dark,  that  the  villains 
efl'ectually  succeeded  in  hiding  themselves, 
and  though  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  instituted  a 
search    for    several    succeeding   days  in    the 
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adjacent  country,  and  informed  the  detective 
police,  no  traces  of  the  robbers  were  found. 

While  still  engaged  in  these  investigations, 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  person  he 
had  employed  to  discover  the  antecedents  of 
his  so-called  wife,  Clara  Gillmore,  summon- 
ing him  to  a  distant  county.  Whither  he 
accordingly  proceeded ;  but  gave  orders  that 
the  improvements  at  Heronscliffe  should  be 
carried  on  with  vigour  during  his  absence. 

Here  I  must  return  to  IsabeFs  diary,  and 
relate  events  that  took  place  while  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  was  engaged  in  his  investiga- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


ISABEL  S    DIARY, 


"  Grosvenor  Street.  Thursday.  I  force 
myself  to  write  and  take  an  interest  in 
whatever  happens,  in  hopes  that  I  may  in 
time  be  less  absorbed  in  that  fatal  fascina- 
tion. 

"  Poor  dear  Nelly  always  gives  me  this 
advice,  and  I  must  and  will  try. 

"  A  very  strange  thing  happened  yester- 
day. A  woman  came  and  asked  to  see 
mamma  alone.  She  spoke  with  an  Irish 
accent,  and  showed  her  something  in  a  paper. 
Mamma  started  when  she  read  it,  and  turned 
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quite  pale,  and  she  sent  us  out  of  the  room 
in  a  great  hurry. 

"  Anastasia  was  so  curious,  she  wanted 
to  Hstcn  at  the  door ;  but  1  succeeded  in 
getting  her  away,  and  tried  to  occupy  her 
attention  with  the  jewelry  Captain  Clanronald 
has  sent  for  her  to  choose  from.  And  as 
the  wedding  is  to  take  place  in  a  few  days,  I 
tried  to  convince  her  that  she  ought  not 
to  delay  longer  in  making  up  her  mind 
about  the  bracelets. 

"  An  hour  afterwards  mamma  sent  for  us. 
She  looked  dreadfully  ill.  Yet  she  said  she 
vYould  take  a  drive,  and  wanted  to  go  alone. 
I  was  afraid  it  was  something  about  my 
brother,  more  gambling  debts  perhaps.  I 
ventured  to  ask  if  she  had  heard  anything 
about  him. 

"  *  No,  nothing,  child,  don't  be  foolish/ 
she  said,  '  and  fancy  things.  But,  quick, 
get  me  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  I  can't  bear 
that  horrid  maid  to  do  anything  for  me  when 
I  feel  so  ill.' 
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"  And  she  trembled,  and  seemed  more 
agitated  than  I  had  ever  seen  her.  So  I 
could  not  bear  that  she  should  go  out  alone ; 
and  I  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company her. 

"  *  Perhaps  it  is  indeed  dangerous  for  me  to 
be  alone.  I  may  faint,  or  do  something 
foolish,'  she  said.     '  So  you  may  come.' 

"  I  ran  to  put  on  my  bonnet,  and  as  soon 
as  we  got  into  the  carriage,  she  made  me 
promise  not  to  tell  any  one  where  we  were 
going. 

"  '  Remember,'  she  said,  *  for  your  brother's 
sake  never  to  breathe  a  word.' 

"  We  drove  for  about  half  an  hour  in  the 
direction  of  the  city,  to  a  street  near  B — 
Square.  When  we  arrived  there,  she  ordered 
the  carriage  to  wait,  as  she  determined  to 
walk  up  to  the  house,  for  she  said  she  did 
not  remember  the  number,  and  was  not  sure 
even  whether  that  was  the  street.  And  she 
told  the  coachman  to  remain  there  until  we 
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came  back,  which  would  probably  not  bo 
for  an  liour  or  more,  as  she  had  to  go  to 
visit  a  sick  person. 

*'  She  walked  slowly  as  long  as  the  carnage 
was  in  sight,  then  we  turned  down  a  narrow 
street,   and  proceeded  more  quickly   till  we 
came  to  a  wider  place  where  there  was  a  cab- 
stand.    She  looked  cautiously  round  to  see 
that  John  had  not  followed.     We  got  into  a 
cab,   and  she  ordered  the  man  to  drive  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  — ,  promising  to  pay 
him  well  if  he  took  us  there  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.     We  then  proceeded  along  through 
places  1  had  never  seen  before,  till  we  reached 
one  of  those  melancholy  outskirts  of  London 
that  always  depress  my  spirits  even  to  pass 
through  !     Where  there  were  little  gardens, 
and   stunted  bushes   on  which  a  few  tattered 
clothes   were  spread   out  to  dry  !     A  dreary 
mockery    of   the    country !       Dirty    children 
wading   in   miry  pools,  and  modern  ruins  of 
half-finished  cottages,   all  seeming  to  tell  of 
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ruined  hopes  and  struggling  wretchedness, 
and  were  even  more  miserahle  than  a  narrow 
street  in  the  heart  of  London. 

"  Soon  afterwards  we  approached  a  large 
brick  building  enclosed  in  high  walls,  which  I 
feared  must  be  either  a  prison  or  an  hospital. 
"  *  You  may  stop  here/  said  mamma  to 
the  man,  '  and  I  will  walk  the  rest  of  the 
wav.' 

"  *  You  must  stay  here,  dear  Isabel,  I  can't 
let  you  come  with  me  a  step  further ;  and  I 
am  better  now,  much  better,'  she  added, 
seeing  that  1  was  afraid  of  her  proceeding 
alone. 

"  *  Do  let  me  come,*  I  said,  but  she  pushed 
me  angrily  away  from  her,  and  said,  *  It  Is 
impossible,  let  me  alone,  don't  be  frightened ; 
I  shall  be  quite  safe.' 

"  I  saw  she  was  in  one  of  those  resolute 
humours  when  she  cannot  bear  to  be 
thwarted,  so  I  submitted,  and  only  hoped  that 
the  temporary  energy  produced  by  some 
strong  excitement  would  last  and  carry  her 
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through  everything  she  might  be  obliged  to 
undergo. 

"  I  saw  her  approach  the  gate  of  the 
large  building,  and  after  a  few  minutes  delay, 
a  side  door  was  opened,  and  she  entered. 

"  *  Is  that  an  hospital  ?'  I  inquired  of  the 
cabman. 

"  '  No,  Miss,  it  is  the Lunatic  Asy- 
lum.' 

"  My  fears  were  increased  by  this  intelli- 
gence, for  I  have  the  greatest  terror  of  mad 
people,  and  I  was  much  perplexed  to 
think  what  mamma  could  have  to  do  with 
any  of  them.  I  began  to  wish  that  I  had 
followed,  in  spite  of  her  angry  order  to  leave 
her  alone.  I  could  not  remain  still  in  the 
cab,  so  1  got  out,  and  walked  up  and  down. 
I  watched  and  waited  a  weary  half  hour,  and 
then  I  had  the  delight  of  seeing  the  door 
open  and  mamma  appear.  But  her  stoj) 
tottered,  and  then  I  saw  she  could  scarcely 
stand.  I  ran  and  gave  her  my  arm,  and 
helped  her  into  the  cab. 
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"  '  Drive  on,  don't  stop/  she  said  to  the 

cabman. 

"  '  Take  me  home/  she  whispered  to  me 
in  a  faint  voice,  as  her  head  sank  on  my 
shoulder,  and  I  saw  she  had  fainted. 

** '  Drive  back  to  the  place  where  we  hired 
you !'  I  said,  '  drive  quick  T  and  though  I 
bathed  her  forehead  and  nostrils  with  Eau  de 
Cologne,  it  was  some  minutes  before  I  could 
restore  animation. 

"  At  last  she  opened  her  eyes.  Then  her 
great  anxiety  seemed  to  be,  to  make  me 
promise  to  say  nothing  of  our  expedition  to 
Anastasia  or  Severn. 

"  '  Indeed  I  will  not ;  but  what  can  have 
occurred  ?" 

"  *  Never  ask  me — never,  oh,  that  I  could 
forget  it !'  and  then  she  looked  anxiously  for 
a  small  parcel  that  she  had  brought  away, 
and  which  had  fallen  on  her  lap  when  she 
had  fainted.  She  pressed  it  tightly  in  her 
hands,   and    then   with  a  wild  and  terrified 
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look,  she  concealed  it  in  the  hosom  of  her 
dress. 

'**  Never  say  anything  ahoat  what  you 
saw/  she  kept  repeating  several  times. 

"  I  wished  her  to  drive  as  far  as  the  street 
where  we  had  left  the  carriage,  as  1  saw  she 
could  scarcely  move;  but  she  insisted  on 
getting  out  at  the  cab-stand,  and  walking  the 
rest  of  the  way.  I  could  scarcely  support 
her,  and  she  was  so  pale  and  trembling,  that 
I  expected  her  to  faint  every  moment.  At 
last,  however,  we  reached  the  carriage  and 
drove  home. 

"  *  Take  me  at  once  to  my  room  and  lock 
the  door.  Say  I  have  got  one  of  my  fits. 
If  I  faint  again,  take  this  and  lock  it  in 
my  desk.  I  think  I  can  trust  you  not  to 
look  at  it.' 

"  I  promised  to  obey :  only  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  send  for  Dr.  Snowland,  for  I  saw 
the  agitation  and  excitement  had  made  her 
seriously  ill. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
PERPLEXITY.     Isabel's  diary. 

"  Friday.  It  is  all  more  and  more  mys- 
terious» 

"  Last  night,  mamma  was  dangerously  ill. 
I  sat  up  with  her  and  would  not  let  any 
one  remain  in  the  room,  for  I  knew  she 
would  rave,  and  say  those  strange  things 
which  always  startle  people  so  much.  That 
night,  in  addition  to  her  usual  horror  of 
seeing  somebody  drowning,  and  raving  about 
a  broken  arm,  she  continued  to  repeat : 

"'All  in  vain,  and  I  often  rejoiced  in  it 
wickedly — rejoiced  for  my  poor  boy's  sake; 
and  now  I  am  justly  punished  !' 
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"  And  then  she  miittorod  words  about 
*  murder — yes,  it  is  positive  murder.  Yet 
I  difl  not  throw  him  in,  I  only  pushed  him, 
in  my  ancrer.  How  could  I  help  it !  But  I'll 
not  believe  this  story.  He  shall  not  dis- 
inherit my  son,  my  own  poor  dear  boy  !* 

"  Towards  morning  she  became  more  calm, 
and  at  last  she  fell  asleep. 

"The  next  day  she  was  extremely  ill  and 
weak,  and  the  doctor  ordered  that  she  should 
remain  in  bed.  But  she  would  get  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  sent  for  Anastasia. 
They  talked  together  for  more  than  an  hour, 
and  their  voices  were  raised  to  such  a  high 
pitch  that  I  could  hear  them  from  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

**  I  went  up  to  my  room  to  ascertain  that 
none  of  the  servants  were  listening,  and  found 
that  they  were,  and  must  have  heard  Anastasia 
say: 

"  *  Shame,  I  will  not  break  it  off,  I  will  no 
longer  be  a  slave  to  your  worldly  views.'  Then 
Anastasia    opened    the  door  and   called  me. 
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*  Come  here,  Isabel,  and  hear  what  mamma 
wants  me  to  do.  Yes,  I  will  tell  Isabel,  I 
will  proclaim  it  to  the  whole  world,  I  will 
appeal  to  everybody.  She  actually  wants  me 
to  break  off  with  Clanronald  now !  when 
everything  is  arranged,  and  to-morrow  the 
wedding  day  !  She  says  she  cannot  consent  to 
the  marriao^e.' 

"  Poor  mamma  was  wringino;  her  hands 
and  crying  in  helpless  despair,  and  all  she 
seemed  able  to  say  was : 

'' '  What  can  I  do  !  what  shall  1  do  V 

"  At  that  moment,  John  came  to  say  that 
Captain  Clanronald  was  in  the  drawing-room. 
It  was  his  usual  hour  for  coming,  but  the 
announcement  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  poor  mamma's  misery. 

"  *  I  can  never  see  him  again !'  she  ex- 
claimed. Then  turning  to  me,  she  said  with 
an  imploring  look,  '  Tell  him  so,  Isabel,  tell 
him  he  must  go — that  she  cannot — oh,  my 
God,  what  excuse  can  I  find  V 

"  Anastasia  had  gone  down  as  soon  as  she 
heard  he  was  there,  and  I  ventured  to  ask 
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what  could  be  the  reason  of  this  sudden 
objection  to  the  match. 

"  '  You  must  not  ask,  only  save  them  from 
it.  If  I  die,  Isabel,  say  that  you  will  not 
allow  it.' 

"  *  If  I  knew  why  V 

"  *  Impossible — yet — I  will  try.  Send  him 
to  mc,  for  I  see  it  is  impossible  to  persuade 
Anastasia,  and  I  could  never  trust  her.* 
And  then  mamma  seemed  to  ponder  deeply 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  said,  *  Yes,  that 
is  the  only  course  to  pursue.  Mary  threa- 
tened to  inform  him,  so  I  will  appeal  to  his 
generosity.  Send  up  Captain  Clanronald  to 
me.' 

**  I  went  down  and  begged  him  to  come 
up  to  mamma's  room. 

"He went  immediately,  and  Captain  Clan- 
ronald was  upwards  of  an  hour  with  mamma, 
and  when  he  came  down,  I  never  saw  such 
an  alteration  as  there  was  on  his  face. 

"  He  was  like  a  different  person.  It  was 
not  quite  grief,  and  not  exactly  pleasure ;  but 
an  expression  of,  perhaps,  surprise  or  conster- 
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nation,  and  yet  on  the  whole,  he  looked  less 
miserable  than  he  had  since  his  guardian's 
death. 

"Then  there  was  a  peculiar  tenderness 
and  affection  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and 
in  his  manner  towards  us.  He  first  came 
up  to  me  and  pressed  my  hand  in  both  his 
own,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  sort  of  sorrow- 
ful affection  he  had  never  evinced  before. 
Then  he  went  up  to  Anastasia  and  took  her 
hand,  though  in  a  much  more  agitated 
manner,  and  as  if  he  were  going  to  take 
leave  of  her.  But  she  wrenched  her  hand 
away  from  him  with  wild  petulance,  and 
exclaimed  with  flashing  eyes  : 

"  *  What  is  this  ?  Why  are  we  to  part  ? 
What  have  I  done  ?' 

"* Nothing,  there  is  no  fault  anywhere; 
but  our — your  mother — that  is — there  is  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  our  union.  I 
must  bid  you  farewell;  and  all  I  implore 
is,  that  you  will  ask  no  questions  of  your 
mother :   her  health  peremptorily  requires  that 
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she  should  nut  be  agitated  in  any  way. 
Promise  me  this.  Indeed,  if  there  is  a  fault 
anywhere  it  is  mine.' 

" '  I  will  not  endure  such  treatment/  ex- 
claimed Anastasia  ;  '  you  have  changed  your 
mind,  I  have  seen  it  ever  since  you  came 
back  from  Nordington  ;  you  need  not  try  to 
deceive  me,  and  you  gladly  seize  the  first 
pretext  to  throw  me  over ;  that  Miss  Nor- 
man is  the  person ;'  and  at  the  mention  of 
of  her  name,  Captain  Clanronald's  agitation 
certainly  increased.  *  But,'  continued  Anastasia 
wildly,  '  I  will  not  submit  to  such  cowardly 
base  treatment,  my  brother  shall  interfere. 
Thank  God  !  I  have  friends  who  will  not  allow 
this  to  pass !' 

"  *  Ah  !  I  implore  you  for  your  mother's 
sake  to  do  nothing  rashly  ;  and  remember,' 
continued  Captain  Clanronald  in  a  calm 
sorrowful  voice,  '  that  if  your  brother  chal- 
lenges me  to  fight  a  duel,  I  shall  not  return 
his  fire.  No  provocation  would  ever  induce 
me  to  defend  myself  against  your  brother.' 
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"Then  as  if  unable  to  bear  the  furious 
looks  and  words  of  Anastasia,  who  continued 
to  call  him  "  coward "  and  other  dreadful 
names,  he  said, 

"  *  I  will  remain  no  longer — we  must  part 
now,  and  for  ever  T 

"  To  my  great  surprise,  he  rushed  up  to 
me,  clasped  me  in  his  arms  and  whispered  in 
my  ear,  *  For  God's  sake  try  to  pacify  her  ! 
promise  that  for  four-and-twenty  hours  you 
will  not  leave  her,  or  let  her  see  Lord  Severn  ; 
and  by  that  time  I  shall  be  out  of  the 
country/ 

"  *  I  will  try :  but  cannot  this  mystery  be 
explained  ?' 

"  '  Impossible  !  for  your  mother's  sake  do 
not  seek  to  know,  she  would  never  survive 
the  disclosure.* 

"  Then  in  spite  of  all  her  resistance,  he 
seized  Anastasia's  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips 
for  a  moment,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

" '  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  tell  me  in- 
stantly,' said  Anastasia;  who  now  turned  all 
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her  anger  upon  me,  and  accused  me  in  the 
most  cruel  manner  of  having  gained  his 
affections. 

'*  *  I  know  it  is  Miss  Norman,  or  you,  or 
both  ;'  she  said  in  a  sort  of  wild  fury  that 
made  me  afraid  she  was  going  out  of  her 
mind.  Indeed  it  was  most  perplexing, 
and  J  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do;  a 
thousand  horrible  suspicions  darted  into  my 
mind,  and  then  I  thought  1  would  go  and 
implore  mamma  to  explain ;  at  all  events 
I  had  better  see  her.  So  I  went  up-stairs,  for- 
getting at  the  moment  Clanronald's  entreaty 
not  to  leave  Anastasia  alone.  I  shall  never 
cease  regretting  my  thoughtless  neglect  of  his 
caution,  never ! 
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CHAPTER    X. 


THE   WEDDING    GUESTS. 


"  Wednesday.  Such  dreadful  things  have 
happened,  and  all  caused  by  my  stupidity. 
I  should  not  have  energy  to  go  on  with  this 
diary  after  the  terrible  events  which  have 
occurred  this  last  week,  but  I  know  that 
poor  dear  Nelly  will  wish  to  know  all ;  so  I 
take  up  my  pen  again. 

"  I  found  poor  mamma  so  completely  ex- 
hausted when  I  went  up-stairs  to  her,  after 
Clanronald  was  gone,  that  some  time  elapsed 
before  Mrs.  Parsons  and  I  could  restore  her 
to  animation.  She  then  seemed  scarcely  able 
to   speak,  so  I   sent   for  the  doctor  ;  and  as 
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soon  as  I  had  placed  her  comfortably  on 
the  sofa,  I  returned  to  seek  Anastasia  in 
the  drawinfj-room. 

**  On  opening  the  door,  I  heard  her  voice 
raised  to  that  well-known  angry  pitch,  which 
made  me  tremble  to  approach  her.  But  sud- 
denly remembering  poor  Clanronald's  entreaty, 
I  ventured  into  the  room. 

'*  There  I  found  my  brother,  and  she  was  en- 
deavouring to  make  him  understand  the 
enormity,  as  she  called  it,  of  that  base  Cap- 
tain's desertion,  and  instigating  him,  as  I 
thought,  to  revenge  her. 

"  You  may  imagine  how  frightened  I  was  ! 
— utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  For  1  am  al- 
ways paralyzed  by  her  anger ;  and  all  I  could 
do  was  to  entreat  Severn  not  to  mind  her, 
and  to  tell  him  that  Clanronald  had  said,  if 
he  were  challenged  he  would  fire  in  the  air. 

*' '  There,  you  see  he  expects  a  challenge  !* 
said  Anastasia. 

"  *  He  has  got  one  by  this  time,'  said  Severn, 
triumphantly,  for  as  soon  as  he  found  I  took 
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Captain  Clanronald's  part,  he,  out  of  a  spirit 
of  contradiction,  I  suppose,  became  zealously 
alive  to  Anastasia's  wrongs. 

"  '  Got  one  already  !'  I  exclaimed  in  horror ; 
'  how  ?' 

"  But  Severn  would  not  say,  and  I  feared 
Lord  Waterton,  or  somebody,  might  have 
taken  one,  because  I  then  remembered  having 
heard  a  visitor's  knock  at  the  door,  when  I 
was  sending  John  to  the  doctor  for  mamma. 

"  '  Oh,  do  tell  me  !'  I  said  ;  '  I  implore  of 
you  to  revoke  the  challenge;  oh  do,  for  our 
mother's  sake,  and  remember  what  Clanronald 
said  ;  it  will  be  only  cowardly  of  you  to  shoot 
at  a  man  who  will  not  defend  himself/ 

"  '  Pooh,  that  was  all  an  excuse,'  said  Anas- 
tasia.  '  He  either  loves  that  Miss  Norman 
or  Isabel ;  don't  believe  her,  Severn.' 

"  Oh,  never  shall  I  forget  the  agony  of  that 
moment ! 

"  With  superhuman  strength,  I  pulled  Se- 
vern back  from  the  door,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  room,  and  tried  to  make  him  promise  to 

H   2 
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revoke  the  challenge ;  and  then,  I  suppose,  I 
fainted,  for  I  don't  remember  anything  until  I 
found  myself  in  bed,  and  the  room  all  dark. 

"  I  fancied  at  first  I  had  had  a  terrible  dream, 
yet  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  avert  some 
dreadful  catastrophe. 

"  Then  I  became  aware  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. • 

"  I  started  up,  and  went  into  my  mother's 
room.  I  found  it  was  about  twelve  o'clock 
at  night.  The  maid  was  sitting  up  with  her, 
and  said  she  was  glad  to  see  me  better.  I 
then  rushed  to  Anastasia's  room,  but  she  was 
not  there,  and  I  afterwards  heard  had  actually 
gone  to  a  ball  at  the  Hillsdons.  She  had 
persuaded  Aunt  Twisden,  the  day  before,  to 
promise  to  accompany  her,  being,  as  she  said, 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  her  last  even- 
ing as  a  young  lady. 

"  And  now  that  the  marriage  seemed  to  be 
broken  off,  she  was  still  more  resolved  to  go 
that  the  world  should  see  she  did  not  care  for 
the  man  who  deserted  her. 
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"I  heard  also  that  she  had' been  more 
brilliant  than  ever  that  night,  partly  from  the 
feverish  wish  to  distract  her  mind,\and  partly 
because  she  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
challenge  would  bring  Clanronald  to  reason, 
and  make  him  come  back. 

*'  I  waited  in  her  room  for  three  hours ;  and 
then  she  came  home  looking  like  a  ghost,  and 
in  a  fearful  temper. 

"  I  tried  to  soothe  her,  but  she  pushed  me 
away  ;  and  I  implored  her  on  my  knees  to 
take  some  steps  to  prevent  Severn  from  being 
a  murderer. 

"  *  No,'  she  said,  '  I  will  not  give  Clan- 
ronald up ;  and  it  will  serve  him  right  to 
be  killed,  if  he  deserts  me  ;  you  don't  feel  for 
me  one  bit ;  you  only  care  for  him,  and  that 
shows  you  must  be  in  love  with  him  yourself,' 
she  said,  and  appeared  almost  mad,  so  that  I 
felt  perfectly  paralyzed,  and  trembled  all  over 
with  fear.  Then  she  pushed  me  out  of  the  room, 
slammed  the  door  in  my  face,  and  locked  it. 

"  My  brother's  room  was  on  the  ground 
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floor ;   I  went  down,  but   he  was  not  there ; 
he  did  not  come  home  at  all  that  nifrht. 

"  I  went  again  to   Anastasia*s  room,  and 
knocked  at  the   door  several   times,  but  she 
would  not  hear  me.  I  went  back  to  my  room. 
"  Of  course  I  could  not  sleep.     I  remem- 
bered how  often  Anastasia*s  pride   and   ob- 
stinacy had  entailed  misfortunes  when  I  was  a 
child,  how  fatal  was  the  effect  of  mamma's  and 
my  brother's  self-indulgence  and  violent  tem- 
per.    I  remembered   all   poor  Nelly  had  said 
to  Anastasia  ;   how  she  had  endeavoured  with 
tears  and  entreaties  to   open  my  sister's  eyes, 
to  show  the  horror,  the  crimes  to  which  that 
sort    of    self-indulgent     pride,     vanity,    and 
passion  must  lead. 

"  And  this  seemed  the  climax  !  My  mo- 
ther almost  dying  ;  my  brother,  perhaps,  a 
murderer ;  poor  Clanronald  possibly  killed  !  the 
man,  who,  in  spite  of  his  strange  and 
ambiguous  conduct  I  could  not  believe  in 
any  way  blameworthy,  or  that  he  would 
willingly  have  given  up  Anastasia. 
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'*  Again  I  went  to  her  door  and  knocked. 
Still  no  answer  !  And  now  she  probably  had 
really  fallen  asleep,  for  she  must  be  tired  with 
her  ball  and  the  excitement  she  had  under- 
gone. 

"  Day  began  to  dawn ;  in  desperation  I 
knocked  louder ;  but  it  was  vain  to  attempt 
to  arouse  Anastasia's  attention. 

"  I  saw  a  streak  of  light  in  the  east. 
Perhaps  now  they  were  going  out  to  fight ! 
What  could  1  do  ? 

"  I  thought  of  sending  to  Clanronald's 
lodgings,  but  what  use  would  that  be  !  How- 
ever, as  soon  as  the  servants  were  up,  I  sent 
John  to  look  for  my  brother.  He  went  to 
the  club  and  to  Captain  Clanronald's  lod- 
gings ;  but  Severn  was  no  where  to  be  found, 
and  Clanronald  had  left  his  lodgings  that 
morning  at  six  o'clock. 

«  «  *  « 

"At  ten  o'clock,  the  wedding  guests 
began  to  arrive,  for  neither  of  us  had  thought 
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of  putting  them  off,  and  mamma  was  too  ill 
to  know  or  think  of  anything. 

*'  I  made  the  servants  tell  them  that  the 
wedding  was  put  off;  but  the  Twisdens  and 
Hillsdons  would  come  in,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Claretown  and  several  others. 

"  At  one  time  the  drawing-room  was  quite 
full.  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  said  or  did, 
but  had  a  sort  of  feeling  as  if  I  were  in 
mamma's  bed-room  and  the  drawing-room, 
and  several  other  parts  of  the  house  at  the 
same  time ;  and  that  I  talked  and  laughed, 
and  so  did  Anastasia,  although  we  cried 
too. 

**  And  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  reports  were 
brought  to  us  of  a  duel  fought  between  my 
brother  and  Clanronald,  that  the  latter  had 
been  killed,  and  that  my  brother  had  fled  to 
France. 

"  Anastasia  laughed  vvildly  when  she  heard 
it,  and  I  was  quite  frightened  at  her  mad 
look.     Later,   we   heard   that  Captain  Clan- 
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ronald  had  been  only  severely  wounded  and 
taken  to  an  hospital. 

"  I  was  almost  glad  to  see  that  mamma 
remained  nearly  insensible ;  and  through  it  all 
I  had  a  strange  longing  to  visit  Clanronald 
at  the  hospital. 

"  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  Anastasia  to 
go ;  but  she  and  Lady  Hillsdon  said  it 
would  not  be  right,  that  he  had  evidently 
wished  to  give  up  the  engagement,  and  it 
would  not  therefore  be  decorous  if  either  she 
or  I  went  to  visit  him. 

"  *  But  if  he  is  really  so  ill  or  dying,  surely 
some  friends  ought  to  see  him.  Remember, 
he  has  no  relations  in  the  world,'  I  said  to 
Lady  Hillsdon. 

"  *  He  has  plenty  of  friends,  my  little 
darhng,'  said  Lady  Hillsdon,  *  be  quiet  now, 
and  think  of  something  pleasant,'  she  added, 
and  her  words  and  looks  made  me  feel  as  if  I 
were  in  a  sort  of  dreadful  nightmare. 

"  I  remembered  so  many  traits  in  Clan- 
ronald that  shewed  he  had  somehow  clunir  to 
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our  affection,  and  how  he  sometimes  had 
looked  so  lonely  and  miserable.  Then  his 
strange  conversation  the  day  before;  every  word 
he  said  occurred  again  and  again  to  my  mind. 
I  felt  in  some  degree  responsible  for  his  well 
being,  and  that  this  catastrophe  was  entirely 
my  fault. 

**  Dear  Nelly  used  to  say  that  some  people 
have  a  strange  pleasure  in  contradicting,  in 
preventing  one  from  following  the  bent  of 
a  strong  inclination.  As  when  one  is 
frightened  in  a  carriage  and  wants  to  walk  or 
get  out,  then  the  whole  object  of  such  people 
is  to  try  and  keep  one  in. 

"  Lady  Hillsdon  often  had  this  tormenting 
kind  of  energy,  and  now  she  drew  me  down 
and  made  me  sit  on  her  lap — no  doubt  very 
kind,  but  I  felt  quite  sick  with  anxiety  and 
longed  for  her  to  go  away. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  Aunt  Twisden  and  some 
of  the  others  departed.  At  last  Mrs.  O'Hara 
came,  and  though  I  had  always  disliked  her, 
I    now  felt   a  sort  of  hope  when   I  saw  her 
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plain  face,  for  I  fancied  that  her  good  feelings 
were  at  work. 

"  After  she  had  been  to  mamma,  and  saw 
that  she  could  be  of  no  use  to  her,  she  said, 

"  *  Poor  Captain  Clanronald  !  has  no  one 
been  to  visit  him  ?  So  you  went  to  a  ball, 
Miss  Severn,  I  have  heard,  last  night  ?'  she 
added  in  a  contemptuous  tone  to  Anastasia, 
*  Well,  if  you  cared  so  little  about  your  in- 
tended, as  to  go  into  that  gay  scene  witbout 
him,  the  night  before  your  marriage,  I  don't 
wonder  that  you  do  not  now  mind  what  be- 
comes of  him.  And  what  a  preparation  for 
married  life !  Well,  there's  no  doing  any 
thing  with  you,  so  1  must  not  waste  any  time 
or  thoughts  upon  you.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  one  to  attend  to  the  poor  bridegroom, 
so  I  will  go  off  to  the  hospital,  and  sec  what 
state  his  mind  is  in. 

"  *  And  I  fancy  that  Isabel  would  like  to 
accompany  me,'  she  added,  '  Ah,  I  thought 
so.  Put  on  your  bonnet,  child,  and  we  will 
drive  there  directly.* 
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"  Tlien  she  tiofl  Ikt  own  bonnet  on,  as  if 
the  strings  were  ropes,  and  pulled  round  her 
old  cloak  with  a  jerk  and  fastened  it  quite 
crooked.  But  I  thouii-ht  at  that  moment 
how  much  better  I  liked  her  than  I  did  that 
graceful,  perfectly-dressed  Lady  Hillsdon,  who 
sat  with  the  same  placid  yet  sinister  smile 
near  Anastasia. 

"  1  ran  up  for  my  bonnet,  and  was  soon 
seated  by  Mrs.  O'Hara  in  her  old-fashioned 
family  coach. 

"  '  Pull  up  the  windows,  my  dear,  I  can't 
stand  the  air,'  she  said,  though  she  was 
wrapped  in  her  fur  cloak,  and  it  was  a  warm 
spring  day. 

"  But  when  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
hospital,  she  seemed  to  forget  herself  and  her 
own  ailments  completely.  She  gazed  round 
at  everything  with  a  look  of  extreme  interest, 
yet  with  a  business-like  air,  as  if  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  details,  and  accustomed 
to  criticise. 

"  We  had  to  traverse  a  number  of  long 
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passages,  and  the  nurse  who  shewed  us  the 
way  and  who  knew  Mrs.  O'Hara,  gave  a  bad 
account  of  the  sufferer. 

"  *  It  seems  to  be  on  his  mind,  too — some- 
thing as  makes  him  very  unhappy.  Maybe 
his  spirits  '11  be  better  when  he's  seen  his 
friends,  and  that  '11  help  him  to  bear  the 
pain  of  his  wounds.  They  be  terrible  bad, 
too,'  said  the  kind-looking  woman,  as  she 
shook  her  head,  I  feared,  rather  despond- 
ingly. 

"  *  Well  we  shall  see,'  said  Mrs.  O'Hara, 
with  a  more  briskly  cheerful  look  than  1 
had  ever  before  seen  on  her  face. 

"  I  felt  quite  grateful  to  her,  I  had  been 
so  miserable  about  him,  and  was  so  wearied 
and  worn  out  with  all  the  anxiety  of  the  last 
two  days  and  nights,  that  1  had  felt  sure  he 
would  die,  and  that  I  could  do  and  say 
nothing  to  cheer  or  help  him  or  any  body. 
And  now  the  hopeful  confidence  on  Mrs. 
O'Hara's  face  comforted  me,  and  I  felt  that 
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she  was  just  the  person  required  in  such  an 
emergency. 

*'Tvvo  doctors  were  coming  out  of  the 
room  as  we  reached  it,  and  Mrs.  O'Hara 
seemed  to  he  well  acquainted  with  them  both. 
For  they  bowed  to  her,  and  the  elder 
of  the  two  spoke  to  her  in  a  quick  abrupt 
manner. 

"  '  Done  all  w^e  could,  bad  case ;  ball  not 
extracted,  too  weak  from  Joss  of  blood  for 
the  operation.  Keep  him  very  quiet.  No 
immediate  danger.'  And  with  a  hurried  and 
somewhat  cold  bow  the  Doctor  passed  on/' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

REPENTANCE. 

Isabel's  diary  broke  off  here,  but  as  I 
afterwards  heard  all  that  ensued,  I  will  relate 
it  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember. 

For  some  hours  after  Clanronald  had  been 
carried  away  from  the  spot  where  the  duel 
was  fought,  he  remained  insensible.  When  he 
awoke  from  this  state,  he  found  himself  in 
a  bed  surrounded  by  strange  faces.  For  a 
few  moments,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  re- 
membering what  had  occurred,  but  the  violent 
pain  in  his  chest  and  arm,  and  the  sight  of 
the  bandages  and  blood,  reminded  him  most 
painfully  of  the  whole  fatal  catastrophe. 
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His  first  inquiry  of  the  surgeon  who  was 
feeling  his  pulse,  was  about  Lord  Severn, 
and  he  was  much  pleased  when  the  doctor  told 
him  that  he  understood  his  Lordship  had  gone 
abroad,  for  that  no  one  had  been  able  to  find 
him. 

"  Thank  God,"  Clanronald  murmured,  and 
then  he  appeared  as  if  he  wanted  to  ask  some 
other  question,  but  the  doctors  both  begged 
that  he  would  not  attempt  to  speak.  The 
younger  of  the  two,  however,  who,  perhaps, 
had  more  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart  than  his  companion — although  the  latter 
might  have  acquired  greater  experience  ia 
the  treatment  of  bodily  sufferings,  saw  that 
he  was  not  satisfied,  so  he  said : 

"  There  will  be  no  danger  for  Lord  Severn 
if  you  recover,  therefore  you  must  be  patient 
and  obey  this  gentleman's  orders." 

Both  the  doctors  had  heard  that  Captain 
Clanronald  had  fired  in  the  air,  but  it  was 
only  the  younger  of  the  two,  who  imagined 
that    he    must    therefore     feel    the    greatest 
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interest  in  the  fate  of  his  antagonist,  and 
that  he  was  probably  suffering  from  a  feeling 
of  remorse,  for  having  in  some  manner  given 
rise  to  his  opponent's  ill-will. 

The  visit  of  Mrs.  O'Hara,  and  particularly 
the  sight  of  Isabel,  appeared  greatly  to  cheer 
poor  Clanronald. 

After  that,  Mrs.  O'Hara  seldom  lost  a 
day  in  going  to  see  him  and  read  or  talk  to 
him,  according  as  she  saw  he  was  able  to  bear 
it ;  but  Isabel  was  of  course  too  much  occupied 
with  attendance  on  her  mother,  to  be  able 
to  accompany  Mrs.  O'Hara  more  than  once 
or  twice  in  her  visit  to  the  invalid. 

During  Clanronald's  confinement  in  the 
hospital,  he  had  ample  leisure  for  thought. 
In  a  sad  review,  his  life  as  it  had  been,  passed 
before  him. 

"  In  that  hour  of  deep  contrition. 
He  beheld  with  clearer  vision, 
Through  all  outward  show  and  faahion. 

Justice  the  avenger  rise. 
VOL.    III.  I 
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"  All  the  pomp  of  earth  had  vanished, 
Falsehood  and  deceit  were  banished. 
Reason  spake  more  loud  tlian  passion. 

And  the  truth  wore  no  disguise." 

He  thought  of  his  unprofitable  life,  of  his 
errors  at  Eton,  his  pride  and  waywardness, 
how  little  comfort  or  use  he  had  been  to  the 
poor  Doctor;  how  he  had  for  many  years 
lost  sight  of  his  guardian  angel,  Margaret 
Norman ;  how  he  had  only  gone  back  while 
she  had  progressed,  until  now  he  was  quite 
unworthy  of  her. 

What  did  he  deserve  ? 

Not  happiness,  surely. 

Mrs.  O'Hara,  in  her  frequent  visits,  con- 
firmed his  self- abhorrence,  and  eloquently 
painted  his  sins,  or  as  she  called  it,  improved 
the  occasion. 

Her  eloquence  was,  perhaps,  more  that  of 
manner  than  of  matter,  at  least  I  used  to 
find  it  so,  for  though  I  generally  felt  con- 
vinced  by   her  while   she  was  speaking,  yet 
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afterwards  when  I  tried  to  remember  ht-r 
words  and  chain  of  argument,  they  did  not 
produce  much  effect.  Now  she  spoke  with 
much  justice  and  power,  but  some  exagger- 
ation, for  her  prejudices  against  the  army 
were  so  great,  that  she  charged  Clan- 
ronald's  faults  upon  it.  He  defended  the 
profession,  while  he  still  more  blamed  himself. 
He  felt  more  than  ever  unworthy  of  Margaret, 
in  proportion  as  his  love  for  her  increased ;  but 
he  had  one  great  consolation,  he  was  freed 
for  ever  from  Anastasia,  and  could  now 
think  of  Margaret  without  feeling  that 
thought,  a  crime. 

As  the  recollection  of  her  became  more 
vivid,  so  did  the  perception  of  all  the  faults 
and  follies  he  had  committed  since  he  had 
learnt  to  forget  her. 

"  A  lonely  man  cannot  afford  to  despise 
himself,"  said  Mrs.  O'llara  one  day,  very 
wisely ;  "  you  iiiiisi  actjuire  a  good  con- 
science." 

*'  True,'*  thought    Clanronald,  "  but    how 

T      0 
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can  I  do  otherwise  than  despise  myself;  I 
dare  not  appear  before  Margaret  now,  I 
could  not  venture  to  ask  her  to  care  for  such 
a  useless  being." 

And  besides  this,  he  felt  that  the  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Severn  having  been  so  sudden- 
ly broken  off,  must  make  him  appear  base 
and  vacillating  in  Margaret's  eyes. 

But  what  could  be  done  ?  How  could  he 
explain  to  Margaret,  Lady  Severn's  reasons 
for  breaking  off  the  marriage,  without  violat- 
ing the  solemn  promise  of  secrecy  he  had  made 
to  her  ?  Could  he  implore  Lady  Severn  to  let 
him  tell  one  person  ?  Impossible  !  She  would 
never  believe  but  that  it  was  an  excuse  to  free 
himself  from  the  obligation  of  his  word  of 
honour. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  Clanronald 
resolved  to  go  abroad,  until  his  leave  of 
absence  was  expired,  and  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  rejoin  his  regiment.  Perhaps  by 
that  time,  he  thought,  some  fortuitous  event 
might    occur,  which    would    enable    him    to 
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clear  his  character  in  Margaret's  eyes,  and, 
allow  him  to  approach  her  with  more  hope  of 
being  accepted. 

The  seeds  of  an  earnest  and  true  religion 
years  ago  planted  in  his  mind  by  the  good 
Doctor  and  my  brother,  now  brought  forth 
their  fruits ;  and  in  after  years,  Clanronald 
looked  back  to  this  period  of  solitude  and 
suffering  as  the  most  useful  of  his  life ;  and 
thanked  God  with  gratitude  for  even  the 
apparently  untoward  circumstance  which  pro- 
duced it. 
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CHAPTER     XII. 


THE     OLD      STORY, 


Of  course  the  account  of  these  strange 
events  recorded  by  Isabel,  threw  us  into  a 
state  of  bewilderment  at  Wyverton.  Lady  Se- 
vern continued  to  be  so  very  ill,  that  I  at  last 
yielded  to  Isabel's  urgent  entreaties,  that  '*  I 
would  go  to  thenn  in  London,"  and  my  brother 
also  advised  the  step.  I  seemed  to  be  the  only 
person  who  had  any  real  power  to  soothe  the 
mind  of  the  unfortunate  lady  when  attack- 
ed by  these  wild  fits,  which  of  late  had  been 
more  frequent  and  more  violent  than  before. 

Anastasia,  I  heard,  was  more  absorbed  in 
gaiety  than  ever ;  going  out  with  her  Aunt 
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Twisden  or  Lady  Hillsdon,  and  rather  en- 
joying the  eclat  of  having  had  a  duel  fought 
for  her  sake. 

The  morning  I  was  to  leave  Wyverton, 
and  just  before  I  started,  a  letter  arrived  for 
me  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  dated  from  Dieppe. 

He  said  that  as  I  had  taken  so  much 
kind  interest  in  his  unfortunate  affairs,  he 
wrote  to  tell  me  that  the  agent  he  had  em- 
ployed had  succeeded  in  finding  the  register 
of  Dolly  Todson's  marriage  to  Jeremiah 
Sneller,  and  had  also  identified  her  with  the 
Clara  Gillmore,  who  had  performed  for  two 
or  three  years  under  a  feigned  name,  (after 
her  husband  had  gone  in  a  trading  vessel  to 
China;)  in  the  celebrated  horse-riding  and 
acting  company  of  Taglioni,  Scadgers  and 
Co., 

All  that  then  remained  to  be  proved  was, 
that  the  said  Jeremiah  Sneller  was  still  alive. 
His  poor  mother  was  the  only  person  who 
had  any  recollection  of  having  seen  him,  at 
least  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  could  not  meet  with  any 
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one  else,  and  she  was  still  so  deranged  that 
he  felt  it  would  not  be  right  to  take  her 
testimony  alone. 

He  then  proceeded  to  Dieppe,  and  hoped 
that  by  informing  Mrs.  Smith  of  how  much 
had  been  proved,  she  would  confess  the  re- 
mainder.    In  this  he  was  disappointed. 

She  stoutly  denied  everything,  and  declared 
that  the  whole  was  a  fabrication  of  some 
enemy  who  wished  to  deprive  her  of  her 
position.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  now  quite  at 
a  loss  what  course  to  pursue,  when  he  for- 
tunately saw  in  the  newspapers  that  some 
thieves  had  been  taken  up  in  the  act  of  break- 
ing into  a  house  in  — shire,  and  that  they 
had  been  convicted  as  having  before  en- 
deavoured 10  rob  and  murder  Dora  Tarrant. 
As  they  were  lodged  in  Dodcaster  jail,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  resolved  to  return  home  and  visit 
the  cell  where  they  were  confined. 

There  he  succeeded  in  discovering  in  Jerry 
Snellcr,  the  very  man  he  had  seen  through 
the   window  at  Dieppe.     He  had  received  a 
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bad  wound,  and  was  in  a  state  of  great  des- 
pondency. He  readily  confessed  the  whole 
thing,  abused  his  wife,  and  took  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  depriving  her  of  her  advantageous 
position  as  Mrs.  Smith,  declaring  that  he 
should  have  done  so  long  ago,  but  that  she 
had  bought  his  silence  by  large  sums  of 
money. 

Upon  then  returning  to  Dieppe  with  the 
certificate  of  the  chaplain  and  jailors,  witnesses 
to  Jerry  Sneller's  confession,  Mrs.  Smith  had 
seen  that  further  denial  was  useless,  and  had 
confessed,  with  many  tears,  her  share  in  the 
deceit  practised  on  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  He  had 
settled  an  annuity  upon  her,  and  also  pro- 
mised to  provide  for  her  son,  although  she 
confessed  that  the  boy  was  not  his. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  concluded  his  letter,  with 
many  expressions  of  gratitude  to  me  for 
having  first  given  him  a  clue  to  his  disen- 
tanglement, and  with  much  admiration  of  my, 
as  he  called  it,  wonderful  quickness  and  pene- 
tration. He  added  that  he  was  going  to  London 
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immediately,  and  he  hoped  some  day  to  thank 
me  again  in   person  for  all  the  kind  interest 

I  had  taken  in  his  fate. 

♦  *  *  * 

Going  to  London  !  He  wished  to  see  Isabel 
of  course  first !  Yes.  He  hopes  some  day  to 
thank  me !  he  says.  It  is  not  I  that  he  loves 
then  ;  certainly  not !  I  see  and  feel  that  plainly 
now.  Yet,  perhaps,  I  should  see  him  in 
London — perhaps   in   time  I  could  feel  glad 

that— 

*  *  #  * 

This  was  one  of  those  moments  which 
seem  to  comprise  a  w^holc  life ;  and  the  few 
next  hours  an  eternity. 

I  had  not  time  to  show  my  brother  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  letter  before  I  started,  and  indeed 
I  was  glad  for  the  next  few  hours  to  be  alone. 
I  then  saw  how,  in  spite  of  my  resolutions  to 
the  contrary,  I  had  still  hoped  on  through  all ; 
and  while  the  lumbering  coach  was  on  its 
way  to  the  railroad,  and  while  afterwards  the 
hissing    engine  whirled    me  and   fifty  other 
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living  souls  through  sunlit  fields,  or  dark 
tunnels  to  the  great  city,  I  fought  one  of  those 
terrible  battles  which,  perhaps,  every  human 
being  must  encounter  once  in  life,  and  come 
off  soured  and  maimed,  or  serene  and  vic- 
torious !  Woe  be  to  the  coward  who  shrinks 
from  the  battle,  to  him  who  yields  up  his 
sword,  or  to  him  who  endeavours  to  fight  in 
his  own  strength  alone  !  For  in  the  hour  of 
weakness  many  are  the  woes  that  assail,  old 
doubts  long  silenced  start  up  again  with 
redoubled  energy ;  old  words  of  impatience, 
disbelief  and  pride,  uttered  long  ago  and  for- 
gotten, clang  again  like  the  shrieks  of  evil 
spirits  in  our  ears  ;  and  despair  bids  us  in  ac- 
cents of  woe  to  "  curse  God  and  die/' 

He  only  will  be  happy  and  leave  the  field 
victorious  who  keeps  his  gaze  steadily  fixed 
on  the  cross  that  shines  afar  off,  and  clings 
with  unshrinking  faith  to  the  anchor  of  a 
stedfast  hope,  cast  on  the  shore  of  a  better 
world. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  many- 
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scattered  tiny  lamps  in  the  distance,  and  the 
presence  of  a  yellow  fog  warned  us  that  we 
had  reached  the  outskirts  of  London  ;  and  in 
half  an  hour  more,  I  found  myself  in  Gros- 
venor  Street. 

Dear  Isabel  welcomed  me  in  the  hall,  and 
told  me  that  her  poor  mother  was  very  ill,  in 
fact,  had  been  worse  since  she  wrote  last. 
Isabel  had  not  been  in  bed  for  two  or  three 
nights,  and  looked  thin  and  pale ;  but  I  re- 
marked, in  spite  of  all  her  anxiety,  an  under- 
current of  gladness,  which  made  me  suspect 
she  had  seen  the  strange  being  who  had  ex- 
erted such  a  fatal  influence  over  us  both. 
Perhaps  my  countenance  expressed  curiosity — 
that  she  saw  I  was  thinking  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ; 
for,  after  she  had  accompanied  me  up  to  the 
little  old  attic,  which  she  had  decorated  for 
me  herself,  she  said  to  me  in  a  low  tone,  yet 
full  of  joy,  laying  her  head  on  my  shoulder, 

"  Oh,  dear  Nelly,  I  have  seen  him  again  ! 
he  came  this  morning,  and — " 

"  He   is  free  1"  I  said,  trying  to  look  into 
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her  beautiful  eyes ;  but  the  dark  lashes  were 
lying  upon  her  blushing  cheek,  and  tears — 1 
hoped  of  joy — glistened  on  them. 

*'  He  loves  you,"  I  said,  *'  I  know  he  does." 

She  did  not  answer  in  words ;  but  I  felt 
by  her  embrace  that  it  was  so ;  and  I  mur- 
mured with  feelings  of  real  gratitude,  "  Thank 
God  !" 

I  felt  at  the  moment  that  I  could  not  have 
borne  the  weight  of  seeing  her  suffer,  in  addi- 
tion to  my  own  disappointment — that  I  could 
give  him  up  to  her,  but  to  her  only. 

I  found  that  Isabel  had  not  told  her  mo- 
ther of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  visit ;  she  dreaded 
to  agitate  her  in  any  way  ;  but  I  fancied  that 
to  hear  of  her  daughter's  happiness  would  be 
the  best  remedy,  as  soon  as  Lady  Severn 
could  understand  anything. 

I  undertook  to  impart  it  to  her  ;  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  all  was  settled. 

Anastasia,  of  course,  expressed  great 
pleasure  ;      but     I     saw     that     she     could 
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scarcely  repress  her  vexation  and  envious 
feelings. 

It  certainly  must  have  been  a  great  trial  for 
the  proud  and  petted  beauty,  to  find  that  her 
younger  and  despised  sister  had  succeeded  in 
captivating  so  good  a  parti,  while  she  had 
fiuled  in  inspiring  him  with  a  sense  of  her 
charms ! 

I  stayed  with  Lady  Severn  about  three 
weeks,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
efforts  to  be  of  use  attended  with  success  ;  for 
she  daily  improved  in  health.  Poor  Isabel, 
also,  who  had  suffered  much  from  the  anxiety 
and  excitement  of  the  past  dreadful  month, 
soon  regained  her  former  strength  ;  and  it 
was  delightful  to  see  how  happy  she  was. 

Under  pretext  of  ahvays  remaining  in  Lady 
Severn's  room,  I  had  avoided  meeting  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick;  and  Isabel,  also,  I  know  divined 
my  feelings,  and  helped  to  shield  me  from  the 
dreaded  interview.  But  I  resolved  to  conquer 
my  fears ;  and  one  day  when  Isabel  told  me 
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he  had  asked  very  particularly  when  I  could 
see  him,  I  said  I  should  the  next  time  he 
called. 

I  did  so.  He  was  just  as  kind  as  ever,  and 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  my  com 
posure,  while  he  thanked  me  so  gratefully  as 
the  author  of  his  present  happiness.  But, 
I  suppose,  I  succeeded  very  well  in  looking 
like  a  stone  w^all,  as  Beaujolais  says  I  do, 
whenever  I  want  to  conceal  my  feelings.  For, 
after  he  was  gone,  I  caught  Isabel  looking  at 
me  with  admiration,  and,  throwing  her  arm 
round  my  neck,  she  said, 

"  Oh !  dear  Nelly,  I  am  so  happy  to  see 
how  completely  you  have  got  over  what  you 
used  to  feel  last  year.  You  spoke  to  Regi- 
nald with  such  a  serene  brow  and  kind  smile, 
and  a  sort  of  gentle  dignity  of  manner,  that, 
do  you  know,  you  looked  more  than  ever  like 
that  dear  Duchesse  dc  la  Tour  Amboisc,  who 
has  been  staying  at  the  French  Embassy.  I 
am  certain  she  must  be  a  relation  of  Mr.  de 
St.  Leon's." 
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I  now  desired  to  return  home,  as  Lady 
Severn  was  so  much  better  ;  and  accordingly 
I  expressed  my  wishes  to  Isabel.  A  day  or 
two  after,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  proposed  that  Isabel 
and  her  mother  should  go  to  stay  with  him  at 
Heronscliffe,  thinking  the  change  of  air  and 
scene  at  an  entirely  new  place,  would  benefit 
Lady  Severn ;  and  he  wished  also  to  have  the 
benefit  of  Isabel's  taste  in  the  alterations  and 
improvements  he  was  making  there.  Isabel 
begged  me  to  stay  with  them  a  few  days 
longer,  so  that  we  might  all  leave  town 
together.  To  this  I  consented  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  following  week,  found  myself  once 
more  with  my  dear  brother  and  Beaujolais. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


ADVICE. 


•  When  I  returned  home  after  my  visit  to 
Lady  Severn,  which  of  course  finally  and 
most  effectually  decided  the  long  doubtful 
question  whether  I  were  loved  or  not,  Adol- 
phe  discovered  it  at  once  by  the  tone  of  my 
voice.  Yet  I  fancied  that  1  was  quite  cured, 
or  rather  that  I  should  be  able  to  prevent 
the — no,  I  will  not  call  it  *  disappointment,' 
for  I  never  had  really  hoped  in  my  sane 
moments — that  in  fact  I  should  learn  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
contemplation  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  happiness 
with  dear  Isabel. 

VOL.    III.  K 
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So  1  was  rather  annoyed  that  Adolphe 
should  discover  tears  in  my  voice,  as  he  called 
it,  and  he  perceived  the  annoyance  too,  for  he 
said, 

*'  Do  not  be  disappointed  that  you  are  not 
superhuman.  Be  content  to  suffer  for  a  little 
time.  But  you  must  live,  and  write  on  for 
an  example  of  the  possibility  of  overcoming 
the  deepest  attachment.  To  love  in  vain, 
especially  to  such  a  nature  as  your's,  must  be 
the  greatest  suffering  this  world  can  produce, 
I  mean  of  the  comparatively  painless  suffer- 
ings that  are  not  caused  by  remorse.  And 
you  will  overcome  it  too,  without  being  disap- 
pointed in  the  object ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  is  even  better  than  you  supposed." 

"  You  tremble,"  added  Adolphe,  as  he 
pressed  my  hand  to  his  lips.  "  You  think  your 
feelings  are  far  from  being  overcome,  and  you 
still  look  forward  to  all  those  '  sad  minutes 
that  make  up  the  years  of  one's  life  *  as  you 
used  to  say  with  such  deep  melancholy. 

"  But  you   must   remember  that  you  felt 
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this  depression  long  before  you  became 
acquainted  with  him.  And  you  are  too  de- 
pendant still,  dear  Nelly  ;  you  have  not  learnt 
to  lean  on  God.  You  trust  more  than  you 
ought  to  human  beings,  you  cannot  contem- 
plate any  happiness  in  this  world,  or  perhaps 
even  in  the  next,  independantly  of  the  person 
who  has  excited  your  deepest  feelings,  or 
independant  of  Beaujolais  and  myself!" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  have  not  attained  your 
unvarying  Faith,  far  from  it.  I  dread  soli- 
tude of  mind,  oh,  so  much  1" 

"  Yes,  but  God  will  fill  up  this  solitude," 
continued  my  brother.  "  He  does  not  wish  that 
we  should  feel  the  aching  void,  but  that  we 
should  replace  the  earthly  idol  He  has  removed 
by  His  heavenly  and  vivifying  Presence.  And 
His  love  alone  can  afford  us  lasting  and  ever- 
increasino;  satisfaction.  Because  He  alone  is 
perfection,  and  the  best  of  His  creatures  are 
but  faint  reflections  of  Him. 

"Then  remember,  dear  Nelly,  that  you 
have    nothing    to     reproach    yourself    with. 

K   2 
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This  should  be  another  source  of  the  greatest 
consolation.  You  have  not  allowed  this  dis- 
appointment, this  failure  of  a  possible  happi- 
ness which  you  fancied  would  be  far  more 
perfect  than  anything  you  had  power  to 
imagine  before  you  saw  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  you 
have  not  allowed  it  to  interfere,  either  with 
his  happiness,  or  that  of  the  object  of  his 
love.  This  is  a  real  triumph  of  religion  over 
a  naturally  ill-regulated  mind,  and  ungovern- 
able feelings/' 

So  reasoned  my  brother,  and  his  conver- 
sation became  daily  more  and  more  like  an 
eloquent  sermon. 

Not  indeed  like  those  we  hear  some- 
times from  the  pulpit  —  drowsy  making 
dilutions  of  a  text.  On  the  contrary, 
Adolphe^s  were  vivid  and  inspiriting  encou- 
ragements to  hope,  and  to  persevere  in  the 
pursuit  and  cultivation  of  all  things  really 
*'  lovely  "  and  happy-making,  and  that  lead 
to  eternal  joy. 

"  We  must  be  unwearied  in  rejoicing,"  he 
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would  say,  "  unwearied  in  praise,  for  if  we 
find  fault  in  any  way  with  our  condition,  we 
cease  to  praise  God.  If  we  indulge  in  re- 
pinings,  we  cannot  "  rejoice  evermore." 

And  tiie  expression  of  his  face,  too,  his 
sightless  eyes,  and  all  he  said  and  did,  had 
this  same  tendency.  He  seemed  to  Uve  for 
nothing  else,  hut  to  be  a  cheering  sermon,  a 
parable  for  good  to  every  one  who  met  him. 

He  was  constantly  finding  receipts  for  hap- 
piness to  suit  the  requirements  of  almost 
every  one  he  knew.  And  hard  indeed  would 
be  the  heart,  and  stubborn  the  temper,  which 
could  not  in  time  be  healed  by  such  kind 
and  able  prescriptions. 

So  I  began  to  write  again,  perhaps  more 
vigorously  than  ever,  and  my  bodily  health 
gradually  improved  a  little.  But  the  employ- 
ment I  had  lost  most  pleasure  in  was  music, 
or  rather  I  shrank  from  the  associations  con- 
nected with  it.  Yet  my  brother  composed 
new  airs,   which  were  of  a  more  invigorative 
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and  less  tender  character  than  those  he  for- 
merly played  and  sang  ;  and  sometimes  they 
had  a  sort  of  tonic  effect  on  my  mind,  and 
almost  made  me  feel  glad. 

I  soon  had  a  letter  from  Isahcl,  describing 
Heronscliffe.  "  But  I  feel  sure  I  shall  like 
his  residence  in  Ireland  better  still,''  she 
added.  "  There  we  can  be  more  decidedly  of 
use.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  so  much  to  do, 
to  atone  for  the  neglect  of  past  years." 

Isabel  described  in  glowing  and  general 
terms  their  happiness.  Dear  girl,  she  felt  I 
should  be  made  happy  by  hearing  of  it,  and 
indeed  it  reconciled  me  more  than  anything 
to — I  will  not  write  or  think  what.  Then 
she  spoke  of  the  gratification  her  mother  ex- 
perienced at  the  sight  of  such  a  splendid  resi- 
dence, and  how  keenly  Lady  Severn  entered  into 
all  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  plans  for  improvement. 

In  another  letter,  Isabel  told  me  that  the 
only  drawback  to  her  happiness,  besides  that 
of  anxietv  about  her  brother  and  Clanronald, 
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was  to  see  the  self-reproach  from  which  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  often  suffered. 

The  number  of  years  he  had  wasted,  as  he 
said,  in  self-indulgent  uselessness,  or  indeed 
much  worse,  for  he  had  done  positive  harm 
to  many  persons  as  he  said,  and  no  good  to 
any. 

"  But,"  continued  Isabel,  ''  I  am  often 
consoled  by  seeing  that  I,  even  stupid,  pon- 
derous-minded as  I  am,  can  often  soothe  and 
comfort  him  by  mentioning  the  sort  of  things 
I  have  heard  you  say,  when  you  used  to  tell 
me  how  one  must  make  allowances  for 
mamma,  and  my  brother,  and  others  who 
never  had  anyone  to  give  them  good  advice. 

**  Fortunately,  I  can  remember  well  when 
the  subject  interests  me,  and  I  know  how  per- 
plexed I  used  to  be,  when  you  wanted  me  to 
be  so  much  better  than  others,  and  to  act 
from  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  that  no  one 
else  seemed  to  regard. 

"  Yesterday  when  he  got  a  letter  from  his 
new  accent  in  Ireland,  describing  some  of  the 
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misery  caused  by  mismanagement  and  neglect 
in  various  portions  of  his  property,  Reginald 
was  sadly  cast  down. 

"  He  said  he  felt  so  unworthy  of  his  happi- 
ness wnth  me,  and  that  he  was  sure  some 
dreadful  judgment  must  be  in  store,  that  God 
would  never  in  justice  allow  him — But  I 
cannot  repeat  all  he  said,  only  I  want  now  to 
express,  if  I  can,  my  gratitude  to  you  for  having 
enabled  me  to  minister  to  the  disease  of  his 
mind,  to  heal  his  over  sensitive  and  self- 
reproachful  feelings,  and  to  restore  peace  to 
his  heart. 

"Without  you,  I  never  could  have  done 
this;  indeed,  without  you,  dear  Nelly,  I 
tremble  to  think  what  I  should  have  been — 
if  you  had  not  had  such  superhuman  patience 
with  me,  when  my  proud  wilfulness  or  stupid 
spirit  of  contradiction  must  have  made  me 
the  most  hateful  and  hopelessly  wicked  child 
it  was  possible  to  meet  with  or  even  imagine. 

"  If  you  had  not  loved  and  borne  with  me, 
I   could  never  have  been  worthy  to  inspire 
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Reginald's  affection,stillless  to  makehim  happy. 
And  now  I  see  that  had  you  known  him  all 
your  life,  and  that  it  had  been  your  endeavour 
to  educate  a  person  on  purpose  to  suit  his 
peculiar  disposition  and  circumstances,  you 
could  not  have  done  it  better. 

"Oh!    dear  Nelly,   this    ought    to    make 

you  very  happy  indeed,  because  I  know  you 

appreciate  him,  and  know    his    peculiarities 

even  better  than  I  do,  or  ever  can ;  because 

you  have  the  same  kind  of  wild  genius  he 

has.     And    I    am  beginning   to  think  it  is 

almost  fortunate  for  him  I  have  not,  because 

I  can  remain  steadily  happy  always,  and  my 

cheerfulness  is  of  use  to  him  at  these  moments 

when  he  sinks   low,   and  almost  despairs  of 

Forgiveness  or  that  he  can  do  any  good  thing. 

Whereas   a   person   like  you    possessing    his 

strange  sensitiveness  would  be  sul)jcct  to  the 

same  ups  and  downs,  and  by  suffering  with 

him,   increase  his   misery.     I   can    see    this, 

although  I  have  so  little  turn  for  metaphysics, 

and  it   is  gratitude  to  you  and  to  God,  for 
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bestowing  upon  nnc  this  gigantic  happiness, 
that  gives  me  capacity  to  see  things  clearly 
even  with  my  slow  solemn  eyes  and  pon- 
derous intellect,  as  you  used  to  call  it. 

"  I  can  explain  it  to  Reginald,  also,  and 
make  him  grateful,  as  he  is  indeed  already, 
and  most  anxious  for  your  happiness." 

This  last  letter  of  Isabel's  gave  me  great 
delight,  and  tended  so  much  to  invigorate 
my  suffering  frame,  that  I  was  able  to  write 
with  renewed  energy.  My  having  in  this 
manner  ministered  to  ^Ir.  Fitzpatrick's  hap- 
piness, inspired  me  with  quite  a  new  feeling  of 
thankfulness  and  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  that  I  was  fully  aware  that 
Isabel  was  better  suited  to  make  him  happy 
than  I  could  ever  be,  still  I  could  not  help 
feeling  a  deep  and  most  painful  certainty, 
that  neither  could  his  love  produce  in  her 
the  intense  all-sufhcing  bliss,  that  to  be 
beloved  by  him  would  give  me. 

And  perhaps  this  is  often  the  case  ;  perhaps, 
a  conviction  of  real  worth,  of  being  more  on 
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an  equality  with  the  loved  object,  naturally 
diminishes  the  wild  exultation  which  must 
be  felt  if  w^e  are  loved  when  conscious  of 
inferiority. 

Isabel  and  Fitzpatrick  were  well  matched. 
Each  must  feel,  though,  perhaps,  quite  un- 
consciously, that  they  ministered  fully  to  the 
other's  happiness,  although  Fitzpatrick's  satis- 
faction would  for  a  long  time  be  diminished, 
by  feeling  that  he  had  done  no  good,  that  he 
had  not  cultivated  the  pecuhar  talents  God 
had  given,  and  that  he  had  still  many  hard 
struggles  to  undergo  with  his  ill-regulated 
mind  and  uneducated  disposition. 

At  one  time,  perhaps,  these  very  defects 
in  his  splendid  nature  made  me  feel,  that 
with  all  my  faults  and  weaknesses,  even  I, 
could  have  made  him  happy  ;  and  perhaps  this 
had  fatally  emboldened  me  to  love.  And  if— - 
oh !  certainly  if  he  could  have  loved  me,  the  bliss 
then  would  have  been  far  greater  than  Isabel 
could     ever    feci,     for    besides     my    nature 
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being,  perhaps,  far  more  passionate,  it  would 
have  been  mingled  with  surprise,  gratified 
vanity,  and  the  delicious  conviction  that  I 
must  he,  in  some  degree,  worthy  to  inspire 
his  affection. 

This  was  not  for  me.  And  I  must  take  up 
my  cross,  and  learn  to  love  it  as  the  means,  I 
trust,  of  a  still  greater  weight  of  glory  in  the 
world  to  come. 

Beaujolais'  health  was  now  our  sole  cause 
for  sorrow.  She  was  still  so  weak,  that  I 
often  observed  my  brother's  attention  was 
painfully  arrested  by  her  languid  footsteps, 
the  tone  of  her  voice,  and  the  thinness  of  her 
hands. 

Sometimes  when  she  was  out  of  hearing, 
he  could  not  help  expressing  to  me  his  fears 
on  her  account,  and  his  anxiety  that  Beau- 
jolais  and  Charles  Norman  should  marry  soon. 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  see  them  united,"  he  would 
say,  *'  before  I  die,  that  I  might  know  they 
are  perfectly  happy,  safe  from  the  mischances 
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and  misunderstandings  of  this  sad  world.  I 
long  to  see  daylight  for  Beaujolais,  the  clear 
brightness  which  naust  be  enjoyed  by  two  such 
loving  hearts,  a  happiness  that  lasts  in  a 
great  measure,  even  after  the  death  of  the 
loved  one.  For  the  bliss  I  enjoyed  with 
Louise  is  ever  present  to  my  mind,  and  lielps 
to  keep  up  my  faith  in  the  glorious  light  of 
immortality." 

"  Margaret  wishes,  too/'  said  I,  "  that  the 
wedding  should  take  place.  I  can  see  by  her 
letters  that  she  is  not  infected  by  her  prudent 
mother's  over  anxiety  for  competence." 

"  Poor  Margaret  is,  I  am  afraid,  suffering 
so  painfully  from  *  hope  deferred,'  and  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  deep  attachment," 
said  my  brother,  *'  that  at  present  it  blinds 
her  to  all  worldly  considerations.  She  saw 
that  the  acquisition  of  wealth  entailed  upon 
Captain  Clanronald  only  tlie  misfortune  of 
being  obliged  to  fulfil  his  engagement  to  Miss 
Severn  ;  and   she  must   have  seen  liow  deep 
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his  sufferings  were.  Therefore,  she  naturally 
wishes  that  her  brother's  happiness  should  be 
secured :  for  she  nriust  know  more  than  anv 
of  us  how  deeply  he  has  always  loved  Beau- 
jolais.*' 
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CHAPTER  XTV. 

DOUBTS. 

•*  Oh  !  if  we  could  but  recover  some  little 
portion  of  my  lost  St.  Leon  property ;  so 
many  emigres  have  regained  all  theirs,"  said 
my  brother,  when  I  had  been  reading  out 
some  of  Isabel's  descriptions  of  the  improve- 
ments they  were  making  at  Heronscliffe. 

'*  Or,  if  Charles  Norman  could  but  recover 
some  portion  of  that  large  property  which 
was  intended  for  him  by  the  late  Squire 
Fitzpatrick,"  thought  I.  And  then  1  won- 
dered whether  Isabel  had  ever  told  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick   Mrs.   Norman's   history.     Indeed,   I 
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was  not  sure  that  she  knew  it  herself;  for 
since  we  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick,  the  subject  had  never  been  mentioned. 
I  saw  that  my  strange  infiituation  had  made 
me  almost  cease  to  remember,  what  had  pre- 
viously been  the  cause  of  such  bitter  regret. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  I  received  another 
letter  from  Isabel,  written  in  a  very  different 
strain,  and  which  caused  me  considerable 
anxiety. 

It  began,  "  I  cannot  think  what  has  hap- 
pened. Am  I  doomed  to  suffer  again  all  I — 
all  we  both  underwent  the  past  year  ?  all  the 
cruel  uncertainty,  the  slight  hopes,  the  deadly 
fears  ? 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  blissful  than  our 
life  has  up  to  this  moment  been.  Every  day 
has  seemed  a  fete,  happiness  without  end  ! 
The  delights  of  endeavouring  to  regenerate 
our  village  people,  of  repairing  the  dilapida- 
tions of  this  old  house,  of  rebuilding  ruined 
cottaLTcs  and  tottering  farm-houses,  that  had 
suffered  from   his  father's  extra  valance  and 
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his  own  neglect.     And   now  all  the  deligh 
has  vanished,  and  left  me  dark  and  sad. 

*'  But  I  must  tell  you  how  and  why.  One 
day,  about  a  week  ago,  when  Reginald  came 
into  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  he  looked 
as  he  did  sometimes  in  those  bitter  hours,  the 
first  year  we  knew  him,  when  he  had  said  he 
would  not  come,  and  yet  unexpectedly  ap- 
peared ;  pale  and  almost  trembling,  with  that 
downcast  and  uncertain  movement  of  the  eye 
that  used  to  perplex  us  so  much,  yet  occa- 
sionally looking  up  at  me  with  a  sort  of  quick 
flash  full  of  affection. 

**  Some  of  our  stiff  neighbours  dined  here 
that  day  ;  and,  although  much  frightened 
and  heartsick  at  being  reminded  of  former  mi- 
serable times,  I  tried  to  hope  that  he  had  only  a 
shy  fit  at  having  to  amuse  the  strangers.  He 
handed  the  old  Marchioness  of  Selby  down  to 
dinner,  and  I  contrived  to  have  my  usual  place 
on  his  left  hand,  for  Lwanted  to  hear  him 
speak,  to  be  within  reach  of  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  hoping  it  would  cheer  me. 

VOL.    III.  L 
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*'  It  was  not  satisfactory.  It  had  that  pecu- 
liar tone,  in  which  you  used  to  say  he  some- 
times veiled  his  real  thoughts  and  muffled  his 
feelings — that  tone  that  often  sounded  like  a 
funeral  knell  to  all  our  hopes. 

"  But  when  he  saw  my  look  of  unhappiness, 
he  started  as  if  he  were  awaking  from  a  fear- 
ful dream.  Then  he  tried  to  amuse  me  by 
some  funny  anecdotes  with  all  his  usual 
brilliancy,  and  seemed  entirely  to  forget  that 
Lady  Selby  was  on  his  other  side,  and  a 
large  party  of  strangers  there. 

"  I  saw  that  Aunt  Twisden  remarked  his 
absent  manner,  and  twice  addressed  questions 
to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  different  people. 

"  As  we  quitted  the  dining-room,  he  pressed 
my  hand  with  greater  kindness  than  ever,  and 
followed  me  with  his  eyes  as  I  left  the  room 
last,  and  continued  to  look  at  me  as  I  tra- 
versed the  hall,  with  that  soft  sunny  gaze, 
that  se(;ms  to  warm  my  heart. 

**  But  in  the  evening  he  was  very  strange 
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again,  and  I  longed  so  for  the  people  to  go, 
for  I  determined  to  ask  him  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

"  At  last  they  went,  and  he  handed  down 
the  ladies  to  their  carriages ;  but  he  did  not 
return  to  the  drawing-room,  and  then  my 
heart  sank. 

"  I  waited  five  minutes  by  the  clock  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  then  I  went  down  to 
look  in  the  library. 

"  He  was  not  there ;  I  searched  the  con- 
servatory, his  own  sitting-room,  but  to  no 
purpose. 

**At  last  twelve  o'clock  struck.  I  still 
lingered  in  the  hall;  then  the  glass  door 
opened,  and  he  came  in  ;  it  was  a  wet  night, 
and  his  clothes  were  dripping, 

"  '  Do  tell  me,'  I  said  in  great  anxiety, 
*  what  is  it  that  has  distressed  you,  for  I  am 
sure  something  has  T 

"  '  You  must  not  ask  mc  yet,  you  will 
hear  soon,'  he  said  ;  **  it  is  something  that 
will    materially    affect   your   happiness ;'    he 

L  2 
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added  sadly.  *  But  pray  do  not  inquire 
further ;  you  can  trust  me  ?  will  you  not  ?' 

"  Of  course  I  could  only  comply  ;  and  the 
touch  of  his  hand  was  so  gentle  and  tender 
as  he  wished  me  good  night,  and  his  gaze  so 
kind,  that  I  felt  happy  and  satisfied  for  the 
time. 

"  But  the  next  day,  his  strange  absent 
manner  came  again,  and  I  have  been  so 
miserable  and  anxious  at  times.  Do  write 
soon  to  comfort  me,  dear  Nelly." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


SURMISES. 


Of  course  this  letter  of  Isabel's,  unsettled 
me  sadly ;  I  wrote  to  her  immediately,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  received  the  following : 

"  He  continues  just  the  same,  but  says  he 
will  explain  all  on  Monday  when  the  lawyers 
come  with  the  settlements.  I  did  not  tell 
you  in  my  last  letter  a  curious  circumstance 
which  occurred  one  day  last  week,  for  I  was 
so  miserable  about  Reginald's  changed  ap- 
pearance, that  I  could  think  of  nothing  else. 
But,  as  I  remembered  afterwards,  it  hap- 
pened that  very  afternoon,  I  could  not  help 
imagining  it  might  in  some  mysterious  way 
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be  connected  Nvith  his  evident  low  spirits 
and  strange  manner. 

**  You  know  my  passion  for  old  furniture, 
and  how  much  I  used  to  regret  at  Severn- 
dale  the  modern  innovations  in  our  sitting- 
rooms.  It  was  just  the  same  here  ;  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  those  dreadful  proper-looking 
chairs  and  cabinets,  that  fill  the  fashionable 
upholsterer's  shops. 

"  Heronscliffe  is  certainly  not  such  an  old 
house  as  Sevcrndale ;  and,  therefore,  the 
modern  furniture  is  not  so  much  out  of  place. 
Still,  part  of  the  house  is  very  old ;  the  west 
end  being  decidedly  Elizabethan ;  and  some 
of  the  bed-rooms  have  those  beautiful  old 
carved  ceilings,  with  pendant  bosses,  like 
the  long  gallery  at  Sevcrndale. 

"  So  I  was  sure  there  ought  to  be  some 
old  things  somewhere,  and  Reginald  at  last 
succeeded  in  finding  a  lumber  room  at  the 
top  of  the  house ;  so  full  we  could  scarcely 
get  into  it;  with  broken  chairs  and  tables, 
almost  too  bad  to  be  mended. 
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"  We  very  nearly  gave  it  up,  when  Reginald 
caught  sight  of  an  ebony  cabinet  beautifully 
carved.  We  clambered  over  the  dust-co- 
vered furniture,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  moving 
the  secretaire  ;  but  the  hinges  were  so  rusty  and 
the  joints  so  old,  that  it  almost  fell  to  pieces. 

*'  A  drawer  tumbled  out  at  the  back,  and 
a  bundle  of  letters  and  papers  were  scattered 
about ;  Reginald  picked  them  up,  and  seemed 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  some  of  them. 

"Then  he  put  them  into  one  of  the 
drawers  that  had  been  taken  out  in  order  to 
have  the  cabinet  moved  more  easily  down- 
stairs ;  and  directed  one  of  the  servants  to 
carry  the  drawer  containing  the  papers  into 
his  own  sitting-room. 

"  We  fancied  that  they  must  have  been  in 
some  secret  drawer,  which  could  only  be  opened 
by  touching  a  spring,  and  it  was  so  artfully 
concealed  behind  one  of  the  other  drawers 
that  we  wondered  at  the  ingenuity  of  the 
contrivance." 
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When  I  came  to  the  foregoing  passage  in 
IsabeFs  letter,  I  started  ;  for  the  idea  struck 
nne,  whether  this  secret  drawer  might  not 
have  contained  the  long  lost  will,  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  the  good  Squire  Fitz- 
patrick  in  favour  of  his  adopted  daughter, 
Mrs.  Norman.  And  this  might  be  the  cause 
of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  mysterious  sadness. 

It  would  be  a  great  trial  to  him  to  give  up 
all  that  fine  property  to  a  stranger  ;  and  pro- 
bably Lady  Severn,  too,  might  object  to 
Isabel's  marrying  a  poor  man,  since  she  has 
become  so  beautiful.  Will  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
give  up  the  property,  I  thought,  if  he  have 
found  the  Will  ?  I  think  so  ! 

On  Monday,  however,  the  mystery  was  to 
be  cleared  up,  and  in  the  meantime  I  could 
not  help  indulging  in  hopes.  If  after  all 
it  were  so,  and  that  Charles  Norman  were  to 
regain  his  lost  inheritance,  there  need  be  no 
more  delay ;  Beaujolais  and  he  might  be 
married. 
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And,  perhaps  the  trial  of  poverty,  the 
discipline  of  being  obliged  to  labour  naight 
be  necessary  to  perfect  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 
Charles  Norman  and  Beaujolais  had  been 
brought  up  amid  privation,  therefore  they 
needed  apparently  no  further  trial  of  this 
nature  ;  they  would  only  value  riches,  if  they 
were  to  acquire  them,  as  the  means  of  use- 
fulness. 
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CHAPTER     XVI. 

A    NEW    ANXIETY. 

On  Monday  morning,  another  letter  from 
Isabel  came  most  unexpectedly.  Could  the  law- 
yer shave  arrived  sooner  than  they  had  intend- 
ed ?  and  has  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  announced  the 
finding  of  a  will  ?  was  my  anxious  surmise  as 
I  turned  the  letter  over  in  my  hand,  with  that 
strange  lingering  delay  in  breaking  the  seal, 
which  we  often  feel  when  we  experience  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  know  the  contents.  Then 
my  eye  was  arrested  by  the  postmark,  Dover  ! 

What  could  have  occurred  to  make  them 
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leave  Heronscliffe !     I  tore  it  open  and  read 
as  follows  : 

"  Dearest  Nelly.  Just  starting  for  Calais. 
Such  dreadful  intelligence  reached  us ;  just 
after  I  despatched  your  letter,  the  post 
brought  us  one  from  Captain  Clanronald ; 
saying  my  brother  was  dying  he  feared,  or  at 
least  dangerously  ill  of  an  infectious  fever  at 
a  miserable  little  inn  at  Alassio,  in  Italy. 

"  Clanronald  thought  it  right  to  apprise 
mamma.  But  the  letter  was  written  to  me, 
and  I  was  to  use  my  judgment  whether  it 
was  advisable  to  tell  her  the  worst,  as  from 
the  sad  state  of  health  he  feared  she  was  in, 
it  might  be  dangerous  for  her  to  undertake 
the  journey. 

*'  The  Italian  doctor  did  not  think  poor 
Severn  could  survive  many  days.  Captain 
Clanronald  had  sent  to  Genoa  and  Nice,  in 
hopes  of  finding  an  English  physician.  Regi- 
nald advised  me  to  shew  the  letter  to  mamma, 
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as  she  has  hcen,  thank  God,  so  much  hetter 
since  we  came  to  licronschffe.  But  I  almost 
regretted  taking  his  advice  at  first,  for  the  news 
had  such  an  overwhelming  eifect  upon  her,  that 
I  thought  her  last  hour  had  really  arrived. 

"  *  All  in  vain,  all  in  vain  !'  she  exclaimed, 
in  that  old  heart-rending  tone,  and  wild  look 
which  used  to  terrify  us  so  much,  and  then 
she  became  insensible  for  several  hours. 

"  We  watched  by  her  bedside  all  night, 
and  towards  morning,  she  started  up  and 
said  she  would  go  to  Alassio. 

"  The  doctor  for  whom  we  had  sent,  ad- 
vised us  to  let  her  follow  her  own  inclination, 
as  her  malady  has  evidently  so  much  to  do 
with  the  nerves. 

"  So  we  started  at  once,  and  dear  Reginald 
had  most  thoughtfully  ordered  horses  and 
written  for  relays  all  the  way  to  Dover,  for  he 
thought  that  Anastasia  and  I  ought  to  go  at 
all  events,  even  if  mamma  wore  too  ill  to 
undertake    the  journey.     Reginald    will    ac- 
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company  us,   and   I   can't  help  feeling  that 
while  he  is   with  us,  all  must  end  well ;  and 
that  poor  dear  Severn  will  recover.     No  time 
for  more,  God  bless  you.     Pray  for  us. 
"  Your  ever  most  gratefully  affectionate, 

"I.   S." 

Here  was  a  new  anxiety  !  But  not  a  word 
of  the  mysterious  sadness  evinced  by  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  or  its  cause  !  So  I  gathered  that 
all  must  be  well  with  him,  that  whatever 
grounds  he  had  for  sorrow  or  remorse,  his 
inward  harmony  must  now  be  restored  :  that 
he  must  have  decided  or  acted  rightly,  or 
this  would  not  be  the  case.  Otherwise  too, 
Isabel  would  not  have  that  blissful  confidence 
that  as  he  was  with  them  all  must  end  well. 
Whether  or  no  my  suspicions  were  right  as 
to  the  discovery  of  a  will,  of  course  time 
could  only  shew. 

Isabel  did  not  mention  Anastasia,  although 
she  had  been  at  Heronscliffe  during  the  latter 
part  of  their  visit,  so  I  concluded  that  she  had 
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not  accompanied  thonn,  but  probably  remained 
witb  her  Aunt  Twisden.  I  knew  her  dread 
of  infection,  and  besides  felt  sure  she  would 
not  like  to  meet  the  man,  whom  she  fancied 
had  injured  her  so  deeply.  I  therefore  wrote 
a  few  lines  to  her,  to  beg  that  in  case  she  had 
received  any  more  intelligence  of  her  brother's 
state  she  would  let  me  know. 

Some  days  afterwards,  I  received  a  very 
civil  letter  from  her,  for  when  it  did  not 
entail  much  trouble  she  was  always  civil  and 
even  kind.  Another  letter  had  arrived  at 
Heronscliffc,  shesaid,from  Captain  Clanronald, 
two  days  after  her  mother  had  started,  and 
had  been  forwarded  to  Anastasia  in  London, 
where  she  had  gone  with  Lady  Twisden. 
Her  aunt  opened  it,  she  said,  "  for,  of  course, 
when  I  saw  the  handwriting,  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  read  it.  Severn  was  considered 
better,  almost  out  of  danger,  but  so  weak 
that  he  could  scarcely  speak.  From  what 
Captain  Clanronald  added,  Aunt  Twisden 
feared   that  he  had   caught  the   fever,  but  I 
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dare  say  this  was  only  an  idea  of  her  own," 
added  Anastasia,  with  a  provokingly  steady 
hand,  which  made  me  ask,  Has  her  love  and 
subsequent  hatred  now  subsided  into  com- 
plete indifference  ?  After  all,  has  she  really 
no  heart  ?  Is  she  ready  to  begin  again  her 
mischievous  course  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVII, 


THE    FEVER. 


But  we  did  not  think  long  of  Anastasia, 
our  thoughts  and  anxieties  were  most  pain- 
fully excited  by  the  interesting  situation  in 
which  our  old  friend,  "  the  dear  boy,"  as 
Adolphe  still  called  him,  was  placed.  Clan- 
ronald  attending  tlie  sick-bed  of  the  man 
who  had  so  nearly  taken  his  life,  and  who 
from  early  childhood  had  seemed  to  liave 
been  his  greatest  enemy  !  and  an  infectious 
complaint  too !  It  was  no  more  than  we 
expected,  Adolphe  and  I,  for  we  always 
hoped  that  in  the  midst  of  much  apparent 
error,   the  good  seeds    sown    by    his  loving 
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guardian  would  eventually  spring  up,  and  the 
noble  qualities  that  as  a  child,  were  contend- 
ing against  his  hasty  temper  and  proud  self- 
will,  would  conquer  in  the  end. 

But  if  he  should  now  catch  the  fever,  and 
die  far  away  from  the  Margaret,  who,  I  felt 
sure,  he  must  love,  with  more  than  all 
the  devotion  she  had  inspired  in  early  child- 
hood ! 

Captain  Clanronald  had  never  written  to 
any  of  us  since  the  duel,  and  in  fact  except 
from  some  reports,  we  had  not  known  what 
had  become  of  him. 

Great  was  our  surprise,  therefore,  to  receive 
a  foreign  letter  a  few  days  afterwards,  with 
the  postmark  of  Mentone,  and  to  recognize 
the  old  handwriting,  which  was  not  much 
altered  since  the  day  when  I  used  to  read  the 
confession  of  his  melancholy  feelings  ad- 
dressed to  poor  Dr.  Jeffrey ;  a  large  boyish 
hut  painstaking  hand,  that  shewed  writing 
had  by  no  means  been  his  chief  occupation. 

VOL.    III.  M 
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It  was  addressed  to  nic  or  my  brother,  and 
began, 

"  My  dear  old  friends,  I  am  ill  of  a  fever, 
from  which  I  may  not  recover,  therefore  I 
wish  you  would  tell  Miss  Norman,  tell  dear 
Margaret,  that  from  earliest  childhood,  I  have 
never  ceased  to  love  her.  A  strange  com- 
bination of  circumstances  still  prevents  my 
giving  any  explanation  of  my  apparently  base 
conduct,  my  desertion  at  the  last  moment,  of 
my  affianced  bride.  I  am  forced  to  submit, 
for  the  present,  to  the  stigma  with  which 
Miss  Severn  has  branded  me — had  it  been 
otherwise  I  should  have  written  to  you  long 
since. 

"  It  would  appear  monstrous  now  to  say 
that  Margaret  has  always  possessed  my  high- 
est and  best  affections,  perhaps  unconsciously 
so  to  myself  for  several  dark  years.  Yet  this 
is  true.  Even  at  the  moment  when  I  was 
most  passionately  devoted  to  Miss  Severn,  I 
feel  sure  I  adored  in  her,  qualities  which  I 
only  imagined   to  be  her's,  and  which  in  fact 
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1  had  seen  in  Margaret.  This  is  almost 
a  self-condemnation.  I  feel  it  to  be  so,  yet 
it  is  the  truth,  for  I  am  now  face  to  face  with 
death.  I  see  everything  clearly  as  it  really  is, 
and  always  was.  I  dare  only  to  solicit  Miss 
Norman's  forgiveness,  and  implore  her  to 
pray  for  me,  and  to  pardon  the  words  I 
uttered  in  my  agony,  the  last  day  I  saw  her. 
I  must  have  outraged  her  feelings  so  dread- 
fully by  giving  her  to  understand  my  heart 
was  her's  alone,  while  I  was  bound  by  a 
sacred  obligation  to  love  another.  And  dear 
Mr.  St.  Leon,  my  kind  friend,  pray  for  me, 
and  intercede  for  me  with  Miss  Norman.  I 
have  thought  and  suffered  much  the  last 
three  months,  and  I  am,  I  hope,  a  truly 
humbled  and  penitent  man." 

"  I  think  he  will  recover,'^  said  my  brother 
when  I  had  read  the  letter  through. 

"  Yes,"  said  Beaujolais,  with  a  look  of 
hope  in  her  happy  yet  tearful  eyes.  "  They 
will,  they  must  be  happy  even  in  this 
world,    for    they    have    loved   so    long    and 

M   2 
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suffered  so  much,  and  Margaret  is  so  much 
more  worthy  than  I  am,  that  she  requires  much 
less  trial  to  perfect  her  beautiful  nature.  It 
would  not  seem  right,  if  such  a  stupid  way- 
ward creature  as  myself  were  endowed  with 
the  blessing  of  Charles'  affection,  and  Mar- 
garet doomed  to  suffer." 

"  Thank  God,  my  dear  child,"  said  Adolphe, 
"  that  you  are  too  happy  to  contemplate  such 
a  misfortune  as  that  dear  boy*s  death  would  be 
now.  And  if  Margaret  were  thus  provided 
for — I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  imprudent 
for  you  and  Charles  to — even  cautious  Mrs. 
Norman  would  see  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  any  further  delay." 

"  How  worldly  you  are  becoming,  dear 
papa,"  said  Beaujolais,  interrupting  him  with 
a  kiss,  as  slie  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck. 
"  You  must  not  build  castles  in  the  air,  and 
wish  for  riches  and  all  that,  when  we  are 
quite  happy  as  we  are." 

"  But  surely,  darling,  you  would  sooner  have 
dear  Charles  here,  than  toiling  away  at  his 
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studies,  and,  perhaps,  hurting  his  health  in 
his  endeavour  to  take  a  high  degree,"  said 
my  brother,  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  I  trust  he  will  not  suffer,"  said  Beaujolais, 
endeavouring  to  steady  her  voice,  but  I  saw 
her  Hps  quiver ;  and  her  apprehensions  often 
made  me  afraid  that  his  health,  which  had 
not  been  very  strong  since  his  accident  at 
St.  Ronan's,  would  be  injured  by  reading 
too  hard. 

I  of  course  forwarded  Captain  Clanronald's 
letter  immediately  to  Margaret,  and  promised 
to  write  as  soon  as  any  more  intelligence 
reached  us  from  Alassio. 

But  we  were  doomed  to  suffer  from  sus- 
pense for  some  time,  therefore  I  will  follow 
Isabel  abroad,  and  relate  what  occurred  as  I 
afterwards  heard  it. 
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CHAPTER  XYIII. 


THE    JOURNEY. 


Isabel  had  never  been  out  of  England 
before,  and  the  new  scenes  and  remarkable 
places  on  the  road  visited  with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
could  not  fail  to  interest  her,  in  spite  of  tlie 
sickening  anxiety  she  experienced  about  her 
brother  and  Clanronald. 

They  travelled  as  rapidly  as  Lady  Severn's 
health  would  permit. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  never  explained  what 
had  occurred  to  cause  the  annoyance  which 
had  excited  such  painful  curiosity  in  IsabeFs 
mind.  And  as,  since  the  intelligence  of  her 
brother*s  dangerous  state,  he  seemed  to  have 
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resumed  his  usual  manner,  Isabel  thought 
it  better  not  to  distress  him  by  any  allusion 
to  what  might  be  a  painful  subject. 

She  only  remarked  in  him  a  sort  of  increased 
tenderness  and  anxiety  for  her  comfort.  He 
seemed  now  always  to  be  thinking  of  her. 

There  were  not  many  opportunities  for 
conversation  except  in  Lady  Severn's  presence ; 
but  at  Avignon,  she  was  so  exhausted  that 
she  was  advised  to  rest  for  some  hours, 
and  then  Isabel  expressed  a  wish  to  walk 
and  see  the  upper  town.  The  hotel  they 
were  in  was  a  charming  one.  The  ceilings 
were  divided  into  painted  compartments.  Ola 
furniture  that  had  formerly  decorated  the 
Pope's  Palace  filled  the  rooms.  There  were 
cabinets  and  carved  ebony  chairs  covered  with 
stamped  velvet,  inlaid  parquets  and  quaint 
chimney  pieces. 

As  they  passed  through  the  rooms  on 
their  way  out,  Isabel  threw  herself  playfully 
into   one  of  the  large  chairs,  and  the  eider 
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down  cushion  of  which  rose  like  a  cloud  round 
her. 

"Ah,  you  value  comforts  and  luxuries," 
said  Fitzpatrick,  and  when  she  looked  up  in 
his  face,  she  was  startled  to  see  the  same 
look  that  had  puzzled  and  pained  her  so 
much  hefore  they  left  England — an  expression 
of  dread,  of  sorrow,  of  vague  misery  she  could 
not  define.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  as  they  left  the 
hotel  to  pursue  their  walk,  "  you  would  not 
he  ahle  to  endure  poverty,  to  he  deprived  of 
all  grandeur,  and  luxuries — '* 

**  I  should  not  mind  it,  if  you  did  not 
suffer,"  said  Isahel,  "  look  at  that  child  !  how 
it  hounds  along  on  its  little  hare  feet  and 
shouts  with  glee,  though  its  garments  are 
merely  dirty  rags.  It  would  not  he  happier 
if  clothed  in  gold  and  scarlet — " 

"  That  hoy  is  accustomed  to  privation,  but 
you—" 

"  I  always  used  to  be  miserable  when  I 
was  a  child,  yet  we  were  much  richer  then, 
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than  we  became  afterwards,  and  1  was  much 
happier  afterwards  in  spite  of  our  poverty, 
when  poor  dear  Severn's  debts — "  but  the 
tears  which  choked  Isabel's  voice  prevented 
her  from  concluding  the  sentence. 

"  And  if  we  were  obliged  to  live  in  Ireland 
at  that  old  Kilmackedor  Castle,"  continued 
Fitzpatrick,  with  somewhat  of  a  hurried 
frightened  air,  "  with  scarcely  any  furni- 
ture—" 

**  What  is  it  ?  why  will  you  not  tell  me  ? 
Can  you  fear  that  I  should  care  for  any 
riches  or  comforts,  except  that  exquisite  one  of 
having  you,"  said  Isabel  almost  in  a  whisper. 
"  Oh,  how  I  wish  you  were  very  very  poor, 
and  then  you  would  know  that  I  only  care — " 
Fitzpatrick  looked  at  her  with  a  quick  glance 
of  affection,  and  the  beam  of  joy  which  sud- 
denly lighted  up  his  eyes,  shewed  that  some 
weight  had  been  taken  from  his  mind. 

•'But  your  mother?"  he  added  presently, 
with  a  slight  recurrence  of  anxiety. 

"  I   don't  think  mamma  really  cares  for 
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riches  and  that  sort  of  thing,  half  as  much 
as  she  thinks  she  does,"  said  Isahel  thought- 
fully, **  and  not  a  quarter  so  much  as  Aunt 
Twisdcn;  hut  why  this  sudden  misgiving. 
What  has  happened  ?" 

"  Do  not  ask  me  anything  more  at  pre- 
sent," he  replied,  "  I  have  done  all  that  is 
necessary." 

After  this  conversation,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
had  no  recurrence  of  gloom,  and  Isabel  felt 
happier  than  ever  in  his  love.  The  only 
drawback  was  the  anxiety  about  her  brother, 
and  the  strange  state  of  her  mother's  temper. 

Lady  Severn  appeared  at  one  moment  so 
desponding,  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  hope, 
at  others  she  had  a  wild  recklessness  in  her 
look  and  manner  that  frightened  Isabel,  a 
look  of  defiance,  as  she  would  sometimes 
say. 

"  He  must  live  !  He  shall,"  Lady  Severn 
often  repeated,  "  I  cannot  have  suffered  all 
these  long  years  in  vain  !" 

On   arriving  at  Nice,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  in- 
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quired  for  the  doctor,  and  was  informed  that 
he  was  still  absent  at  Alassio,  attending  two 
English  Milords  who  were  not  expected  to 
live. 

"  Two !  then  poor  Clanronald  must  have 
taken  the  fever  also  !" 

When  Lady  Severn  heard  this,  she  laughed 
wildly,  and  was  in  a  state  of  high  and  excited 
spirits  during  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    MYSTERY    IS    CLEARED    UP. 

They  travelled  all  night,  and  the  moon- 
light of  the  south  illumined  the  beautiful 
scenery,  while  it  increased  the  awful  aspect  of 
the  precipices  along  which  their  road  lay. 
Isabel  was  naturally  timid,  and  being  slow  in 
her  movements,  having  that  sort  of  lazy 
grace  which  must  have  been  inherited  from 
her  Irish  ancestors,  she  did  not  possess  much 
agility  or  love  of  active  exercise.  I  often 
saw  her  tremble  on  the  summit  of  a  tiny 
declivity  at  Severndale,  or  even  dislike  to 
approach  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  at  St  Ronan's. 

She   therefore  would  have  suffered  much 
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from  the  apparent  dangers  of  their  road  to 
Alassio,  but  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  held  her  hand 
and  whispered  words  of  comfort  in  her  ear. 
They  travelled  on  the  next  day,  and  it  was 
nearly  evening  when  they  reached  the  little 
town  of  Alassio.  They  drove  with  all  speed 
to  the  inn,  and  happened  to  see  at  the  door, 
as  they  arrived,  Lord  Severn's  English  valet. 
"  My  son,  my  darling  boy,  where — how  is 
he  ?"  cried  Lady  Severn  wildly,  as  she 
jumped  out  of  the  carriage. 

"  My  lord  is  doing  well,"  the  man  replied, 
"  but—" 

"Take  me  to  him  at  once,"  said  Lady 
Severn,  as  she  followed  the  man  hastily  up- 
stairs. 

They  found  Lord  Severn  in  a  sitting-room, 
dressed  and  seated  in  an  easy  chair. 

The  surprise  of  seeing  his  mother  and 
sister  was  very  great,  and  he  seemed  scarcely 
able  to  rise.  When  Lady  Severn  looked  in 
his  face,   and  saw  the  change  that  illness  had 
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made,  whether  it  was  that  she  felt  he  had 
been  so  near  death,  so  near  that  shadowy 
land  where  she  and  all  must  soon  go,  or 
whether  she  saw  that  suffering  had  made 
him  an  altered  character — for  one  or  other 
reason  the  expression  of  her  face  softened. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  said  Lord 
Severn,  as  soon  as  the  first  greetings  and 
inquiries  were  over,  "  very  glad,  for  now  you 
will  take  care  of  Ernest.  He  has  been  more 
than  a  brother  to  me." 

*'  Has  he  told  you  then  ?"  asked  Lady 
Severn,  in  a  calm  firm  voice. 

*'Told  me?"  repeated  Lord  Severn,  with 
some  surprise,  "  he  has  told  me  nothing ; 
but  you  must  tell  me,  mother,  why  you  broke 
off  the  match ;  you  must  know  why  he  did 
not  marry  Anastasia.  I  am  convinced  now 
that  it  was  not  his  fault,  though  my  sister 
said  it  was.  I  implore  of  you  to  clear  up  this 
mystery.  It  has  tormented  me  all  the  time 
I  have  hecn  ill,  like  a  nightmare. 
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"I  should  certainly  have  died,  but  for 
Ernest,"  continued  Lord  Severn.  "  He  has 
nursed  me  with  the  tenderness  of  a  woman." 

"  Leave  me  alone  with  my  son,"  said  Lady 
Severn  to  Isabel,  who  accordingly  went  away 
with  Fitzpatrick. 

What  passed  between  mother  and  son  no 
one  knew,  but  when  she  left  Lord  Severn's 
room,  they  all  remarked  a  change  in  her 
appearance.  It  was  as  if  she  had  passed 
through  a  violent  conflict,  and  there  was  a 
humility  in  her  demeanour  that  had  never 
appeared  before. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  Isabel  had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  speaking  to  the  doctor,  who 
had  just  left  Clanronald's  room.  They  heard 
that  he  still  continued  dangerously  ill ;  and 
it  was  feared  he  would  not  have  strength  suffi- 
cient to  carry  him  through  the  fever. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  at  first  tried  to  persuade 
Isabel  to  let  him  go  alone  to  the  suff'erer's 
room,  for  fear  of  the  infection.  But  she 
would  not  hear  of  not   sharing   the  danger 
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with  him,  and  said  it  behoved  her  to  do  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  help  one  who  had  saved 
her  brother's  life ;  and  who  was,  perhaps, 
now  dying  for  want  of  the  kind  care  which 
he  had  bestowed  on  Lord  Severn. 

When  Lady  Severn  left  her  son,  she  imme- 
diately requested  the  doctor  to  lead  her  to 
Captain  Clanronald's  room ;  and  they  all 
proceeded  to  the  farther  end  of  the  passage. 

"  Come  with  me,  Isabel  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick,"  said  Lady  Severn,  "  that  you  may 
tell  my  son  what  I  say.'* 

The  doctor  preceded  them. 

"  He  is  still  conscious,"  he  said  ;  **  and 
perhaps  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  relations 
may  revive  him,  otherwise  my  hopes  are 
almost  gone." 

They  softly  entered  Clanronald's  room,  and 
approached  the  bed  on  which  he  was  lying. 

He  opened  his  eyes  at  the  sound  of  their 
footsteps  ;  and  when  he  saw  them,  a  faint 
smile  lit  up  his  face. 

He  could  not  speak,  but  raised  his  hand,  as 
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if  expecting  Isabel  to  take  it.  To  her  surprise, 
Lady  Severn  pushed  her  aside  and  clasped  the 
hand  in  both  her  own. 

"  My  husband's  son,"  she  said ;  "  I  must 
be  the  first  to  greet  you  as  the  rightful  Lord 
Severn !  He  is  your  brother,  Isabel,  and  he 
has  rewarded  my  ill-treatment  of  him  by 
saving  my  son's  life  !  I  have  known  it  ever 
since  that  day,  when  1  drove  with  you  to  the 
lunatic  asylum  ;  and  I  further  declare  that  my 
harsh  treatment  of  that  poor  little  boy,  when  a 
child,  caused  the  accident  bv  which  he  fell  into 
the  lake  at  Severndale,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
drowned.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  my 
remorse  for  years  ;  I  have  always  expected 
some  dreadful  judgment  would  rob  me  of  my 
own  boy ;  and  have  looked  upon  myself  as 
the  murderer  of  my  husband's  first-born.*' 

"  Oh,  no  !"  said  Clanronald,  faintly ;  and 
with  a  great  eff'ort  he  endeavoured  to  press 
her  hand  to  his  lips. 

The  Italian  doctor  did  not,  of  course,  un- 
derstand this  scene,  but  he  saw  that  it  was 
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agitating  to  the  dying  man,  and  he  shook  his 
head  and  muttered  his  disapprobation.  Then 
Clanronald  attempted  to  speak  to  Isabel,  but 
the  effort  was  too  much  for  him  ;  his  head 
sank  back  on  the  pillow,  and  they  saw  that 
he  had  fainted. 

For  several  hours,  the  doctor  thought  every 
breath  would  be  his  last ;  and  poor  Isabel  and 
Fitzpatrick  watched  and  prayed  together  by 
his  bed.  But  then  they  perceived  a  slight 
amendment,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  a 
wonderful  natural  genius  for  medicine,  showed 
so  much  skill  in  his  prescriptions,  that 
he  astonished  the  Italian.  Probably  without 
him,  Clanronald — or  as  I  must  now  call  him, 
Lord  Severn — would  have  sunk ;  but  gra- 
dually, owing*  to  this  as  well  as  to  the  care  of 
his  new  sister,  and  of  his  now  softened  and 
penitent  mother,  Clanronald  improved  a  little 
day  by  day. 

But  it  was  long  before  he  was  pronounced 
out  of  danger,  for  his  constitution  had  been 
so   much  weakened  by  the  wounds  he  had 
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received  in  the  duel,  and  by  his  attendance 
night  and  day  upon  his  brother,  that  he  had 
very  little  strength  left  to  battle  against  the 
fever. 

When  Isabel  knew  that  her  brother,  the 
rightful  Lord  Severn,  was  out  of  danger,  and 
saw  her  own  brother  George  and  her  mother 
so  changed  and  softened,  it  seemed  as  if  her 
cup  of  happiness  was  filled  to  the  brim. 

And  Fitzpatrick's  happiness,  too,  was  now 
increased.  It  had  always  clashed  and  grieved 
him,  to  see  the  mother  of  his  chosen  so  com- 
pletely the  victim  of  pride  and  evil  temper. 
He  was  now,  on  the  contrary,  able  to  look  for- 
ward to  her  companionship  ;  and  her  softened 
feelings  facilitated  the  explanation  he  had 
dreaded,  for  he  now  felt  that  she  would  be 
more  easily  reconciled  to  what  he  had  to 
disclose. 

The  day  before  they  quitted  Alassio  he 
informed  Lady  Severn  and  Isabel  of  what  the 
reader  must  have  divined — his  discovery  of 
the  long  lost  will  made  by  the  predecessor  of 
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the  late  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  by  which  the  beau- 
tiful park  and  estate  of  Heronscliffe  were  left 
to  Charles  Norman. 

"  He  has  just  attained  his  twenty-first 
year,"  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick ;  "  and  I  have 
empowered  my  lawyers  to  make  the  transfer 
immediately.  There  still  remains  to  me  my 
father's  property  in  Ireland ;  but  it  is  a  sad 
falling  off  from  the  position  which  Isabel 
would  have  graced  so  well." 

He  uttered  the  last  few  words  with  a 
quiver  on  his  hps,  which  showed  that  the 
sacrifice  was  not  made  without  an  effort ;  and 
Isabel  loved  him  the  more,  as  she  knew  it 
was  for  her  sake  alone  he  felt  it.  For  herself, 
she  did  not  care ;  she  felt  that  in  possessing 
Fitzpatrick's  love,  she  was  rich ;  and  that 
riches  without  him  would  be  poverty  indeed. 

He  confessed  to  her  that  it  was  this  dis- 
covery of  the  will,  which  had  produced  the 
strange  annoyance  the  week  before  they  left 
England,  which  had  perplexed  her  so  much. 
He  had  dreaded,  that  were  he  to  declare  the 
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truth,  Lady^^ Severn  would  break  off  the 
match  ;  and  he  had  been  sorely  tempted  at 
one  moment  to  destroy  the  document.  As 
to  Lady  Severn,  the  clouds  which  pride  and 
and  worldliness  had  so  long  cast  over  her 
mind,  were  now  dispersed ;  she  could  see  the 
true  light,  and  she  was  easily  reconciled  to 
her  daughter's  loss  of  fortune.  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick's  property  in  Ireland  now  yielded 
about  £1500  a  year;  but  he  expressed  his 
hopes  to  Isabel,  that  by  good  management 
and  care,  he  might  in  time  make  it  yield 
£3000.  When  his  father  first  succeeded  to 
it,  his  schedule  showed  a  yearly  profit  income 
of  £18,000,  but  extravagance  and  neglect  had 
almost  ruined  the  estate. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


HAPPINESS. 


As  soon  as  the  invalid  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  the  journey,  they  all  went  to 
Nice,  in  order  to  remain  there  until  he  could 
return  home.  But  Lord  Severn  continued 
for  a  long  time  so  weak,  that  it  ended  in 
their  being  obliged  to  pass  more  than  a 
month  there.  This  they  all  enjoyed,  parti- 
cularly Isabel  and  Fitzpatrick.  I  like  to  dwell 
upon  that  blissful  time.  Happiness  is  not 
easy  to  describe,  but  it  does  me  good  to 
think  of  those  two  beautiful  lovers  on  that 
sunny   shore.     Isabel  has  often  described   to 
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me  her  moonlight  wanderings,  or  morning 
rambles  among  the  fragrant  orange  trees. 

Poor  child  !  it  was  almost  the  first  time 
she  knew  what  it  was  to  be  loved.  Except 
myself,  no  one  had  cared  for  her  all  through 
her  solitary  childhood,  and  neglected  youth. 
She  had  been  habituated  to  be  looked  down 
upon,  or  rather  quite  ovorlooked  by  all  her 
relations  ;  she  had  no  brother  like  Adolphe 
to  call  forth  her  best  affections — no  one  who 
could  understand  or  appreciate  her. 

Now,  with  Fitzpatrick  she  breathed  a  new 
existence.  And  there  as  they  sat  under  the 
orange  trees,  and  watched  the  sunsets, 
which  are  no  where  so  splendid  as  in  that 
favoured  spot,  and  remained  till  the  moon 
had  long  illumined  the  lovely  scene,  Re- 
ginald confessed  to  Isabel  all  his  faults. 

He  told  how  in  his  wild  youth,  he  had 
erred  in  loving  that  poor  Dora  Tarrant.  How 
he  had  been  dazzled  l)y  her  beauty  and 
charmed  by  her  goodness,  until  he  allowed 
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himself  to  forget  that  she  was  engaged  to 
the  young  farmer. 

He  confessed,  that  in  fact  he  had  scarcely 
known  what  was  right  or  wrong,  that  he 
had  received,  or  rather  profited  so  little  by 
any  instructions,  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  common  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
only  discovered  long  afterwards,  that  he 
had  not  been  doing  right. 

But  he  never  complained  of  his  father's 
treatment,  or  endeavoured  to  extenuate  his 
guilt  by  mentioning  any  of  the  disgraceful 
scenes  he  had  been  obliged  to  witness  from 
his  earliest  youth.  He  only  said  that  it  was 
the  apparent  innocence  and  purity  of  the 
girl  that  had  attracted  him  so  fatally ;  that 
he  clung  to  the  hope  of  winning  her  affec- 
tions with  a  sort  of  desperate  idea,  that  it 
would  save  him  from  the  misery  he  endured. 
And  he  saw  that  the  person  to  whom  she 
was  unfortunately  engaged,  was  so  utterly 
unworthy  of  her,  so  inferior,  that  he  could 
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not  be  influenced  by   her  goodness    in    the 
beneficial  manner  he  was  himself. 

"Not  that  I  was  worthy  of  her,"  he  added, 
"  only  that  as  I  fully  appreciated  Dora,  I  could 
love  her  more  entirely  ;  whereas  that  unlucky 
Joe  Tarrant  was  only  taken  by  her  fair  face. 
But  this  was  no  excuse  I  know,  and  in  fact 
I  wilfully  blinded  myself  to  the  belief  that 
she  was  actually  ens-as^ed  to  him.  T  had 
often  talked  to  her  before  I  ventured  to  say 
I  loved  her,  and  I  don't  think  poor  Dora 
suspected  it,  until  I  dared  at  last  to  tell 
her.  I  think  that  she  was  really  in  love 
with  the  farmer,  I  don't  think  she  was 
attached  to  me;  for  when  1  told  her  my 
love,  it  seemed  to  frighten  her  to  such  a 
degree  that  1  thought  she  would  have  fainted. 
And  then  she  cried,  oh  so  bitterly !  and 
said  it  could  never  be,  for  she  had  promised 
before  she  ever  saw  me,  to  marry  Joe  Tar- 
rant. And  I  said  it  was  very  hard,  and 
reproached  her  for  not  caring  for  me ;  in 
fact,   I   talked  so  wildly  that  she  was  quite 
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terrified.  She  saw  I  was  determined  she 
should  marry  me,  and  then  she  ran  home 
and  forbade  me  to  follow  her. 

"  I  returned  to  Heronscliffe  quite  broken 
hearted,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did. 

"  My  father  said  nothing  to  me  about  her, 
but  1  have  since  ascertained  that  he  knew  of 
my  attachment.  That  very  night,  he  begged 
me  urgently  to  go  to  Ireland  on  some 
important  business,  and  spoke  with  so  much 
more  kindness  than  usual,  that  I  consented 
to  do  what  he  required.  In  fact,  I  was 
so  cast  down  that  I  did  not  care  what 
became  of  me,  for  although  I  had  a  sort  of 
desperate  determination  to  prevent  Dora 
from  marrying  Joe,  and  to  persuade  her 
to  be  mine,  yet  something  also  seemed  to 
tell  me  that  it  was  wrong,  or  that  I  should 
never  be  able  to  induce  her  to  consent.  And 
so  I  started  off  for  Ireland. 

"  My  father  contrived  to  keep  me  there  for 
some  time,  and  when  at  last  I  returned,  I 
found  with  dismay  that  Dora  was  married. 
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"  Then  I  heard  that  her  husband  treated  her 
ill,  and  accused  her  of  having  loved  me,  and 
said  all  sorts  of  wicked  things  about  her, 
which  were  totally  untrue. 

"  So  I  could  not  resist  the  longing  I  had 
to  see  her  once  more,  and  ascertain  whether 
she  was  happy.  I  approached  the  cot- 
tage one  evening,  and  watched  her  through 
the  lattice  at  her  work.  She  looked  so 
beautiful,  and  so  sad,  it  grieved  me  dreadfully, 
and  then  I  saw  her  husband  come  into  the 
room,  and  she  started  and  looked  frightened 
at  his  approach. 

"  He  said  something  harsh  to  her,  I  could 
see  by  his  face,  and  as  he  passed  near  her 
to  sit  down  by  the  fire,  I  actually  saw  the 
villain  hit  her  on  the  cheek.  She  started 
up  and  left  the  room,  and  I  knew  that 
she  was  crying.  I  could  endure  it  no  longer, 
I  determined  to  revenge  her;  and  unluckily 
at  that  moment  when  1  was  in  the  height 
of  my  fury,  the  young  farmer  came  out 
at  the  back  door  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth.     1    bitterly    reproached  him  for   his 
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cruelty  to  his  beautiful  wife,  he  looked 
ashamed  at  first,  and  conscious  that  my 
words  were  true.  But  then  he  said  it 
was  no  affair  of  mine  and  that  he  would  beat 
her  if  he  pleased.  Words  came  to  blows,  and 
you  have  heard  of  the  conflict  that  ensued. 

*'  Poor  Dora  had  heard  the  words  and 
the  scuffle  from  her  lattice  window  above, 
and  as  you  know,  the  terror  she  experienced 
brought  on  an  illness,  from  which  she  only 
recovered  with  the  loss  of  her  reason. 

"  I  could  not  regret  the  sound  thrashing 
Tarrant  received,  for  I  felt  it  was  but  his 
due.  The  next  morning  I  went  abroad 
almost  broked-hearted. 

"It  was  false,  however,  to  say  he  received 
any  material  injury  from  me,  though  of  course 
he  tried  to  make  out  the  worst  he  could,  and 
being  unsuccessful  in  his  farm  that  autumn, 
he  deserted  his  wife  and  went  to  America. 
What  became  of  him  I  never  heard." 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  also  explained  how  he 
had  been  the  following  year  foolishly  capti- 
vated by  the  actress,  Mrs.  Smith.    He  sought 
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in  her  society  to  forget  the  misery  he  felt 
about  Dora,  and  the  remorse  which  habitually 
haunted  him,  for  having  attempted  before 
she  married  to  gain  her  affections.  He  felt 
utterly  unworthy  of  being  loved  by  any  pure 
and  noble  being,  and  therefore  fell  the  more 
readily  a  victim  to  the  so  called  Clara  Gill- 
more's  toils.  He  confessed  that  she  was 
artful  and  hypocritical,  and  that  he  soon 
discovered  after  he  had  married  her,  the  sort 
of  woman  to  whom  he  had  as  he  thought 
chained  himself  for  life. 

He  often  spoke  of  me,  Nelly  Muggins, 
Isabel  said,  and  described  how  much  his 
admiration  had  been  excited,  by  what  he  read 
of  my  character  from  the  expression  of  my 
face.  That  he  had  never  seen  any  one  who 
had  excited  so  much  his  interest  and  pity, 
for  he  saw  that  the  position  I  had  placed 
myself  in,  as  governess,  was  most  peculiarly 
unfitted  for  me;  and  he  was  touched  by  the 
conviction  of  the  trials  he  imagined  1  must 
endure.     He  consequently  lost  no  opportunity 
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of  evincinp^  the  interest  he  took  in  my  fate. 
Isabel  saw  tliat  he  had  such  an  habitually  low 
opinion  of  himself,  that  it  never  entered  his 
head  that  any  one  could  love  him,  still  less 
I,  whom  he  considered  so  far  above  him  in 
intellect  and  accomplishments.  So,  of  course, 
he  never  dreamt  that  the  kind  words  and 
looks  he  gave  me  could  do  more  than,  perhaps, 
rouse  my  drooping  spirits,  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  some  one  felt  for  me,  and  entered 
into  the  peculiar  sufferings  and  trials  1  had 
to  undergo. 

"  Not  that  they  were  caused  solely  by  her 
position,"  he  would  say,  "  for  I  saw  that  her 
naturally  low  spirits,  perhaps  wayward  imagi- 
nation, and  energy  too  powerful  for  her  weak 
body,  must  cause  great  misery." 

Of  course  Isabel  was  perfectly  satisfied 
now.  In  fact  she  scarcely  knew  or  re- 
membered, that  in  old  times  we  used  to 
be  both  embarrassed  as  to  which  of  us 
he  preferred.  And  she  saw  so  plainly  the 
sort  of  admiration  and  interest  I  had  excited, 
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that  she  was  quite  satisfied  he  had  always 
loved  her  devotedly. 

And  Isabel  and  Reginald  were  happier 
now  than  they  had  even  been  before  at 
Heronscliffe.  They  were,  it  is  true,  no  longer 
rich ;  but  to  a  person  of  Fitzpatrick's  dis- 
position, the  inexpressible  delight  of  feeling 
that  for  once  in  his  life  he  had  acted  rightly, 
that  he  was  in  the  position  which  Providence 
had  placed  him,  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
fortune. 

Grateful  to  Isabel  and  to  her  mother,  for 
loving  him  for  himself  alone,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  joy,  to  the  dolce  far  niente  of  that  de- 
licious climate  and  scene.  He  felt  grateful, 
too,  for  the  work  and  incentive  to  future 
exertion  now  given  him  ;  and  they  talked 
over  their  plans  of  usefulness  among  the  poor 
Irish. 

Isabel  had  learnt  patience  and  self-control, 
and  Fitzpatrick  had  suffered  acutely  from  the 
want  of  both.  But  all  seemed  easy  to  him 
now.      And   the    more   perfect   their  present 
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bliss,  the  more  incumbent  upon  them  they 
felt  it,  to  try  and  diffuse  happiness  among  the 
peasantry  on  their  estate,  and  endeavour  to 
regenerate  those  who  were  suffering  from 
centuries  of  neglect. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Lord  Severn's 
first  employment  after  his  mother's  declara- 
tion, and  as  soon  as  he  could  hold  a  pen,  was 
to  write  a  letter  to  Margaret,  and  send  it  with 
all  speed  to  the  post. 

I  never  saw  the  letter;  but  I  saw  Mar- 
garet's face  soon  after  she  received  it,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  trembling 
happiness  in  her  eyes,  the  quiver  of  her  beau- 
tiful lips,  that  showed  as  yet  she  could  scarcely 
believe  in  its  reality. 

"  It  must  be  a  dream  !"  she  said  to  Beau- 
jolais. 

Mrs.  Darrell  had  brought  Margaret  over  to 
us  the  instant  she  heard  the  news,  and  had  sent 
her  servant  to  fetch  Mrs.  Norman  from  Ire- 
land. "  For  it  would  be  a  shame,"  she  said, 
to  allow  tlie  future  wite  and  mother-in-law  of 
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an  English  peer  to  remain  in  dependence  a 
moment  longer.  I've  done  with  Miss  Nor- 
man now,  and  I  shall  never  have  another 
companion ;  she's  spoilt  me  quite ;  I  could 
never  stand  any  one  else,"  continued  Mrs. 
Darrell  in  melancholy  dismay,  yet  with  an 
evident  under-current  of  exultation  and  en- 
joyment. 


VOL.    III. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

COQUErjTRY. 

I  WILL  now  leave  those  who  have  attained 
great  happiness  through  much  tribulation, 
and  return  to  one  who  had  refused  wilfully  to 
profit  by  the  daily  lessons  we  all  receive.  I 
mean  the  still  hardened  coquette,  Anastasia 
Severn. 

She  did  not  remain  long  with  her  aunt. 
Lady  Twisden,  in  London,  after  the  departure 
of  her  mother  and  Isabel  for  Alassio. 

She  found  London  very  dull  at  that  dead 
season,  and,  therefore,  accepted  an  invitation 
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from  the  Duchess  of  Claretown,  or  rather  she 
wrote  such  a  pathetic   account  of  her  suffer- 
ings, anxiety,   and  loneliness,  that  the  good 
natured  Duchess  pressed  her  to  come. 

Anastasia  was  the  more  glad  to  visit 
Westland  Castle,  as  she  knew  Lord  Waterton 
was  staying  there ;  and  she  had  almost  made 
up  her  mind  to  accept  the  ugly  Earl,  if  he 
could  be  brought  to  propose  again. 

For,  if  her  brother  were  to  die,  the  title  and 
estates  would  go  to  a  dreadful  cousin,  the 
Rector  of  Fullerby,  with  whom  they  had  never 
been  on  good  terms  ;  thus  they  would  lose 
Severndale  as  a  home  and  most  of  the 
advantages  of  their  present  position. 

Lady  Letitia  Vernon  evinced  considerable 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Lord  Severn,  and  was 
somewhat  angry  with  Anastasia  for  having 
made  him  fight  with  Clanronald,  and  thus 
forced  him  to  go  abroad.  The  good-natured 
Duke  tried  to  smooth  down  her  ire  and  make 
allowances  for  Miss  Severn. 

"  Of  course  it  must  have  been  very  exas- 
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perating  to  the  beautiful  girl,"  said  he,  *'  to  be 
thrown  over  by  her  lover  at  the  last  moment, 
and  nobody  able  to  imagine  the  cause." 

*'  Still  I  can't  imagine  the  use  of  a  duel," 
said  the  proud  Lady  Letitia  with  a  toss  of  her 
head. 

Lady  Letitia  and  Lord  Severn  had  met 
very  often  during  the  last  season  in  London, 
and  she  had  not  appeared  to  be  so  gracious  to 
him  as  when  he  had  been  at  Westland  Castle 
the  preceding  winter,  though  he  had  not  been 
actually  rejected. 

Now,  however,  Anastasia  saw  that  Lady 
Letitia  had  fully  made  up  her  mind  to  accept 
him ;  and  that  the  Duchess  would  like  it,  so 
that  she  determined  to  write  to  her  brother 
and  tell  him  to  propose  ;  for  Anastasia  felt 
no  fear  that  he  would  not  recover. 

Miss  Severn  found  the  party  assembled  at 
"Westland  Castle,  very  much  to  her  taste.  Yet 
most  of  the  guests  were  very  inferior  in  real 
worth,  and  even  in  abilities  and  good  breeding 
to  their  hosts. 
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Isabel  had  sometimes  formerly  wondered 
in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  why  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  associated  with  persons  who 
seemed  so  little  to  accord  with  their  tastes, 
and  why  they  gave  themselves  so  much 
trouble  to  amuse  these  guests. 

The  fact  was,  however,  that  it  is  often  more 
difficult  for  persons  in  the  highest  ranks 
to  select  suitable  friends  or  acquaintances  than 
it  is  for  those  in  lower  and  less  influential  posi- 
tions. There  are  so  many  reasons  for  asking 
this  person  or  that,  and  in  many  great 
houses  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  inherited 
right,  or  habit  which  necessitates  the  son 
being  asked  if  the  father  was  intimate  there. 

Then  the  Duke  of  Claretown  was  very 
well  meaning  and  conscientious,  although  not 
possessing  any  great  talents  or  brilliant 
qualities ;  and  the  Duchess  full  of  good 
natured  bonhommie^  and  both  were  easily 
induced  or  ready  to  believe  that  they  must 
invite  Lord  So-and-So,  for  his  father  was 
such  an  old  friend,  and  then  Mr.  So-and-So 
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enjoyed  the  shooting  very  much  ;  Lady  Wood 
had  told  them  that  he  was  most  anxious  to 
come,  and  so  on.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
certainly  had  no  selfish  enjoyment  of  their 
riches  and  possessions. 

How  difficult  is  moderation ;  for,  un- 
doubtedly it  would  have  been  far  better  for 
their  sons  and  daughters,  had  they  been 
rather  more  select  in  choosing  their  society  ; 
had  they  possessed  some  portion  of  the  ex- 
clusiveness  which  was  carried,  and  acted 
upon  to  such  an  absurd  degree  by  many 
leading  persons  of  that  day. 

The  Hillsdons  were  now  at  Westland 
Castle ;  and  Lord  Hillsdon  had  become  even 
more  flippant  in  his  conversation,  and  Lady 
Hillsdon  more  decolleiee  in  her  dress  than 
ever.  Mr.  Fyrne,  too,  was  more  presumingly 
proud  of  the  yearly  additions  he  had  made  to 
his  great  acquaintances  ;  so  that  even  the 
Duchess  shook  her  head  and  sometimes  said 
he  was  becoming  so  grand  he  was  almost 
unbearable. 
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The  Earl  of  Waterton,  too,  was  more 
disagreeable  even  than  the  year  before;  but 
Anastasia  was  determined  to  be,  or  rather  to 
appear  blind  to  his  faults,  and  sometimes 
affected  not  to  understand  him  when  he 
talked  at  her. 

"I  hate  flirts,  and  I  hate  coquettes,"  he 
said  one  morning,  as  he  twisted  his  red 
moustache  and  looked  with  his  sinister  squint 
at  Anastasia. 

"  Well,  I  don't  agree  with  you  there ;" 
said  Lord  Hillsdon  addressing  the  Earl,  but 
giving  a  smooth  passing  bow  to  Anastasia 
as  he  turned  gracefully  from  the  leaning 
position  in  which,  as  Algernon  Staunton  said, 
he  had  been  doing  the  '  languid  swell  upon 
the  chimney-piece.'  "I  can't  at  all  agree 
with  you  there  ;  for  my  part  I  think  that  a 
woman  who  can't  flirt,  is  worth  nothing." 

"  Oh  !  how  can  you  say  that  ?"  exclaimed 
the  Duchess,  as  she  raised  up  her  rosy  face 
from  her  carpet  work,  and  looked  over   her 
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spectacles  with  reproachful  eyes  at  Lord 
Hillsdon. 

"How,  indeed!"  said  the  Duke;  "I 
wonder  you  have  not  discovered  by  this  time, 
that  a  woman  who  flirts  can  never  inspire  a 
deep  and  lasting  attachment." 

"  So  much  the  better,  perhaps  ;  for  lasting 
attachments  are  sometimes  very  incon- 
venient," said  Lord  Hillsdon  with  an  ambi- 
guous smile  at  his  own  wife  and  the  Duchess. 

"  Thank  goodness,  I  have  never  felt  the 
inconvenience  of  it ;"  said  the  Duke  with  an 
approving  look  at  his  wife. 

*'  As  to  the  theory,  I  have  often  heard 
you  maintain ;"  said  Algernon  Staunton 
addressing  Lord  Hillsdon  ;  "  that  a  spice  of 
coquettry  is  requisite  in  a  woman  to  make 
her  agreeable :  I  cannot  believe  that  you 
really  think  so,  for  I  have  generally  observed 
exactly  the  reverse.  Nor  do  I  think  any  effort 
to  please  unless  it  be  done  from  the  highest 
motives  of  christian  charity  or  love,  is  generally 
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successful.  I  always  observe  that  our  young 
friend,  Miss  G — ,  is  reckoned  much  more 
agreeable,  than  any  other  girls ;  and  cer- 
tainly she  has  not  one  grain  of  coquettry.  I 
think  you  will,  see,  also  that  all  unconscious 
loveliness,  whether  of  mind  or  body  must  be 
more  attractive  and  pleasing  to  behold,  than 
when  anything  is  done,  looked,  or  said  with 
a  wish  to  captivate  or  to  inspire  admiration, 

"  Etre  belle  sans  coquetterie, 
Etre  femrae  sans  jalousie, 
Bien  juger  sans  le  savoir, 
Bien  parler  sans  le  vouloir, 

are  lines  that  truly  describe  the  most 
captivating  of  women." 

*'  That  is  just  like  what  my  sentimental 
cracked  governess  would  say,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Severn,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug 
of  her  shoulders. 

"What,  that  clever  looking  lady  with  the 
odd  name  ?*'  inquired  Mr.  Staunton. 
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"  Yes,  Miss  Muggins,  and  her  name  just 
describes  her  dark  complexion,  for  she  is 
exactly  like  one  of  those  grotesque  old  brown 
mugs  you  see  in  cottages." 

"  And  very  picturesque  they  are,  too  !" 
said  Mr.  Staunton,  who  always  liked  to  have 
the  last  word,  whether  right  or  wrong. 

The  Duke  then  said  as  he  turned  to  Lady 
Hillsdon,  who  sat  looking  meekly  down  at 
her  embroidery.  "  I  think  you  wished  to 
see  the  ruins  of  Claretown  Abbey,  and  will 
not  this  bright  day  tempt  you  to  make 
the  expedition  ?" 

"  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  said 
Lady  Hillsdon,  as  she  raised  her  dark  eye- 
lashes. 

**  It  is  a  long  way  off,  and  perhaps  you 
will  like  to  ride  the  last  six  miles,  as  the 
bridle  road  is  by  far  the  prettiest." 

"  That  will  be  delightful !" 

"  Not  if  you  give  her  Ladyship  such  a 
wild  animal  as  I  rode  yesterday,"  said  Mr. 
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Fyrne,  "  that  Brown  Lucifer   of  your's  cer- 
tainly deserves  its  name." 

**  Brown  Lucifer  I  how  came  you  to  ride 
him  •?"  inquired  the  Duke.  "  I  gave  orders 
that  no  one — " 

"  It  was  my  own  fault,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Fyrne.  "  I  had  heard  how  difficult  he  was 
to  manage,  and  therefore  wanted  to  try 
him.  But  I  should  not  advise  any  lady 
to  venture," 

"  I  should  like  to  ride  him  though,"  said 
Anastasia,  *'  I  am  sure  I  can  manage  any 
horse." 

"  Not  that  one  I  am  quite  certain,"  said 
the  Earl  of  Waterton.  *'  Why  you  couldn't 
even  hold  in  that  grey  mare  you  rode  yester- 
day with  Mr.  Staunton.  You  dashed  up  the 
narrow  lane  to  Lady  Hillsdon  and  me,  though 
we  had  started  half  an  hour  before,  and 
you  interrupted  our  agreeable  tete-a-tcte.*^ 

"  That  was  only  because  I  found  Algernon 
Staunton  so  tiresome,"  said  Anastasia,  as  she 
glanced   round   to  see  that   he  had  left  the 
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room,  "  and  I  wanted  to  speak  to  Lady 
Hillsdon  most  particularly,"  she  added  with 
one  of  her  most  bewitching  smiles ;  "  but 
I  will  start  with  you  to-day,  and  you  shall 
take  care  that  I  don't  break  my  neck,  for  I 
am  determined  to  ride  Brown  Lucifer." 

The  Duke  strongly  advised  her  not  to 
venture,  and  so  did  several  others  ;  but  the 
*  beauty '  was  in  one  of  her  determined 
humours,  and  they  saw  it  was  useless  to 
remonstrate. 

Anastasia  had  made  up  her  mind,  and 
was  resolved  that  Lord  Waterton  should 
propose  to  her  that  day.  She  knew  he 
admired  courageous  women,  and  good  riders ; 
and  as  she  had  found  it  ditiicult  to  bring 
him  to  the  point  again,  although  she  had 
used  her  utmost  arts,  she  hoped  that  the 
long  ride  and  admiration  for  her  horseman- 
ship, would  accomplish  the  desired  pro- 
posal. 

This  was  one  motive,  but  her  spirit  of 
contradiction  was  very  great  also,  and  I  had 
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laboured  in  vain  to  shew  her  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  it.  Therefore,  the  more  cau- 
tions she  received  about  the  danger  of  riding 
Brown  Lucifer,  so  much  the  stronger  became 
her  reckless  determination  to  venture. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


PRESUMPTION. 


The  party  from  Westland  Castle  started  on 
a  bright  sunshiny  morning  ;  one  of  those  early 
autumnal  days,  when  a  slight  frost  gives  to  the 
air  an  invigorating  effect,  and  quickens  the 
sense  of  enjoyment  in  most  persons. 

Anastasia  and  the  Earl  were  both  in  high 
spirits.  He  had  been  flattered  at  her  pre- 
ference, he  admired  her  courage,  and  was 
gratified  to  see  that  Mr.  Algernon  Staunton 
and  Mr.  Fyrne,  were  piqued  at  her  avowed 
preference  of  himself. 
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So  as  they  rode  quickly  through  the 
wooded  lanes,  Anastasia  attained  her  object, 
and  the  long  wished  for  yet  formerly  rejected 
proposal  was  renewed. 

She  might  have  been  a  marchioness,  as  she 
did  not  fail  to  remind  the  Earl,  when  she 
graciously  accepted  him,  but  she  did  not  also 
mention  that  this  was  five  years  ago. 

Considering  the  scarcity  of  eligible  ''partis" 
and  her  having  been  out  eight  seasons, 
she  felt  in  good  spirits  at  her  prospects. 
Visions  of  the  castle  in  — shire,  of  the 
splendid  house  in  London,  of  the  parties  she 
would  give,  of  the  homage  she  would  receive 
as  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Waterton, 
floated  before  her  eyes.  She  had  never  per- 
haps felt  so  triumphant,  or  believed  herself  to 
be  so  happy  as  at  that  moment.  She 
thought  not  of,  perhaps  she  scarcely  saw,  the 
beautiful  scenery  through  which  they  passed, 
yet  the  fresh  bracing  air,  that  wafted  through 
the    forest    glades   the    aromatic    smell    of 
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pine  trees,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  heath  and 
fern,  all  perhaps  tended  to  increase  her  ex- 
hilaration. 

The  Earl  was  at  her  side,  the  source  of  all 
her  splendid  visions,  yet  of  all  persons  he 
himself  was  the  one  she  cared  for  and  thought 
of  the  least,  or  rather  perhaps  was  the  most 
hateful  to  her  of  any. 

But  what  did  that  signify  ?  He  would 
probably  soon  cease  to  bore  her  with  his 
attentions,  and  as  Countess  of  Waterton  she 
would  have  plenty  of  admirers. 

Yes,  the  men  would  all  adore  her,  she 
would  have  handsome  beaux  devoted  to  her 
slightest  wish,  men  who  would  appreciate 
her  wit,  instead  of  stupidly  staring  at  her 
bieauty  like  the  frightful  Earl  who  rode  at 
her  side,  gazing  at  her  with  devouring  eyes ; 
and  her  lips  involuntarily  curled  with  con- 
tempt, as  she  looked  round  on  his  ugly 
face. 

"  Don't  look  so,   what  are  you  thinking 
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of  ?"  he  said.  "  Eh,  can't  you  answer  me  ; 
how  dull  you  have  grown  this  last  half 
hour." 

For  Anastasia,  having  once  gained  her 
point,  had  rather  relaxed  in  her  endeavours  to 
please,  and  whether  she  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  her  visions  of  future  greatness,  or 
whether  in  the  certainty  of  his  having  pro- 
posed, she  already  presumed  upon  her  posi- 
tion as  affianced  bride,  she  did  not  imme- 
diately heed  him. 

Irritated  at  her  seeming  inattention,  Lord 
Waterton  switched  his  riding-whip  with  an 
impatient  gesture. 

He  probably  did  not  intend  to  strike  her 
horse,  but  the  fiery  animal  felt  the  touch,  and 
rearing  suddenly  up,  made  a  plunge  forward 
and  started  off  at  a  furious  pace. 

A  less  good  rider  than  Anastasia  most 
certainly  would  have  been  thrown.  She  con- 
trived to  keep  her  seat,  but  could  not  succeed 
in  moderating  the  speed  of  the  wild  animal. 

VOL   III.  P 
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On,  on  he  dashed,  leaping  over  hedges 
and  ditches,  and  every  obstacle  that  came  in 
his  way.  The  river  was  on  her  left,  a  forest 
on  her  right,  and  beyond  a  few  more  fields 
an  open  expanse  of  down  rose  up  to  a  con- 
siderable height. 

As  this  acclivity  appeared  to  be  steep, 
Anastasia  hoped  that  it  might  tire  her  horse,  so 
instead  of  trying  to  direct  him  into  the  forest 
as  she  first  intended,  she  allowed  Brown 
Lucifer  to  pursue  his  headlong  course  forward. 
A  road  traversed  her  path  at  the  bottom  of 
this  down,  and  she  saw  at  a  short  distance  the 
carriages  containing  the  rest  of  the  party,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  visit  Claretown  Abbey. 

"  My  God,  she's  lost !"  exclaimed  the 
Duke,  who  was  driving  the  foremost  of  the 
carriages.  "  If  she  does  not  know  the 
country,  that  confounded  horse  will  dash  over 
the  cliff." 

"  No  doubt  Miss  Severn  knows  what  she's 
about,"  said  Mr.  Fyrne,  who  was  seated  beside 
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the  Duke  on  the  box.  "  I  think  we  rode  on 
this  down  one  day  last  week ;  no  doubt  she 
will  succeed  in  turning  the  horse  to  the  left,  but 
it  was  a  pity  she  left  the  enclosed  country,  for 
Brown  Lucifer  is  certainly  running  away." 

"Lord,  see,  she  must  have  lost  her 
head,"  said  the  Duke  with  a  face  of  horror, 
"  she  is  making  directly  for  the  Devil's 
Dyke." 

The  carriages  had  stopped,  as  the  party 
became  aware  of  Anastasia's  position,  and 
they  all  watched  her  progress  in  breathless 
anxiety. 

Few  liked  particularly,  none  loved  the 
proud  coquette ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  see 
a  human  being  rushing  thus  to  a  certain 
and  dreadful  end,  without  horror. 

By  this  time  the  Earl  of  Waterton  had 
ridden  up,  and  then  he  learned,  too,  the  danger 
of  her  position. 

*'  Better  ride  round  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff,"  said  Algernon  Staunton.     "  If  vvc  could 
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shout  and  frighten  the  horse  from  below, 
it  might  turn  him  back.*' 

All  the  riders  then  set  off  at  a  gallop, 
making  a  circuit  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  down. 

In  the  meantime,  as  Anastasia  proceeded 
up  the  steep  ascent,  Lucifer  at  first,  in  some 
degree,  moderated  his  pace.  Now  that  her 
first  terror  was  over,  there  was  something 
almost  pleasant  hi  the  extreme  speed. 

Then  she  had  seen  that  all  the  eyes  of  the 
party  in  the  carriages  were  upon  her,  and 
she  thought  how  they  must  be  admiring  her 
courage,  her  beautiful  riding,  and  graceful 
seat  on  the  wild  animal. 

So  she  began  once  more  to  indulge  in  the 
gay  visions,  which  had  been  so  fearfully  in- 
terrupted when  the  horse  first  reared,  and 
ran  away. 

Lucifer  must  soon  be  tired,  she  thought,  he 
could  not  continue  racing  at  his  present  speed 
much  longer,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  a  little 
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more  spent,  she  would  be  able  to  turn  him 
round  or  proceed  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
rejoin  the  rest  of  the  party.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, a  town  became  visible  in  the  distance 
as  Anastasia  reached  a  higher  part  of  the  hill, 
and  then  she  remembered  having  been  on  that 
ground  before;  yes,  last  week,  and  surely 
was  there  not  a  deep  chalk-pit  or  declivity 
at  the  top  ? 

As  the  recollection  of  the  place  became 
more  and  more  vivid,  she  was  almost  paralized 
with  horror,  and  a  faintness  came  over  her ; 
yet  she  summoned  up  all  the  force  she  was 
capable  of,  and  tried  to  turn  the  horse. 

All  in  vain,  she  was  quite  powerless  to 
curb  or  guide  him. 

They  were  approaching  the  summit,  nearer 
and  nearer  every  moment. 

The  imminence  of  the  dangc,  her  almost 
certain  death,  once  more  roused  all  Anastasia's 
faculties,  yet  what  could  she  do  !  she  shrieked 
for  help;  then  determined  to  jump  off  the 
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horse.  She  endeavoured  to  extricate  her  dress, 
so  as  to  make  sure  of  not  being  entangled  in 
the  stirrup ;  but  she  had  lost  what  she  most 
prided  herself  in,  her  presence  of  mind,  and 
found  it  more  difficult  than  she  imagined,  to 
free  herself. 

She  did  not  succeed.  In  jumping  off,  she 
came  in  violent  contact  with  the  ground,  and 
then  she  found  herself  dragged  on  by  her 
habit.  In  vain  she  pulled  and  tried  to  cut 
the  cloth  with  her  teeth.  She  knew  they 
must  be  close  to  the  top ;  only  a  few  moments 
and  all  would  be  over;  yet  her  whole  life 
seemed  to  pass  before  her.  She  remembered 
the  warnings  she  had  received,  her  spirit  of 
contradiction  and  self-conceit,  the  hearts  she 
had  broken,  the  tears  she  had  caused  to  be 
shed,  everything  now  appeared  in  its  true  light, 
and  she  was  to  die ;  to  go  before  her  Judge ! 

Death  ! — she  had  never  even  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  it  before. 

Suddenly  the  cliff  appeared  before  her,  she 
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was  just  aware  of  falling  down  over  it, 
like  the  fulfilment  of  some  dreadful  night- 
mare. A  struggle  for  breath,  then  a  sharp 
blow  on  her  face  and  head,  a  red  light 
flashed  up,  and  Anastasia  Severn  lost  all 
consciousness. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE    FALL. 


Algernon  Staunton  was  the  first  to 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  but  he  only  ar- 
rived in  time  to  see  Brown  Lucifer  dash  over 
the  summit,  dragging  the  form  of  Anastasia 
along  with  him. 

She  must  be  killed,  he  thought;  but  he 
rushed  on  with  the  speed  of  lightning  to  the 
spot.  Her  face  was  bownward,  but  she  had 
fallen  on  her  side.  The  horse  was  not  dead, 
but  its  legs  were  broken,  and  it  struggled 
violently. 
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Mr.  Staunton  cut  her  habit,  and,  leaving 
the  animal  free,  devoted  all  his  attention  to 
the  poor  mutilated  girl. 

When  he  raised  her  face,  he  found  it  was 
a  mass  of  wounds ;  he  could  not  have  re- 
cognised her  again ;  her  nose  appeared  to 
be  almost  battered  in. 

But  a  low  moan  told  him  that  life  was  not 
quite  extinct. 

He  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  laid 
her  against  a  grassy  bank,  and  then  ran  to 
fetch  some  water  to  bathe  her  temples. 

By  this  time  the  Duke  and  Earl,  and  some 
others  arrived.  A  doctor  was  sent  for,  and 
Anastasia  was  placed  in  the  easiest  of  the 
carriages. 

After  the  first  moment  of  horror,  when  he 
saw  Miss  Severn's  mutilated  form,  Lord 
Waterton  evinced  less  solicitude  about  the  fate 
of  the  Beauty  than  most  others  of  the  party. 

Of  course,  no  one  knew  that  ho  had  ac- 
tually proposed  to  her  during  that  ride ;  but 
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his  admiration  for  her  had  been  often  so 
openly  manifested,  that  his  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  the  dreadful  catastrophe  excited  con- 
siderable surprise. 

"  What  a  brute  that  red-haired  Earl  is  !" 
said  Algernon  Staunton  to  Lady  Letitia  Ver- 
non, as  he  rode  by  the  side  of  her  carriage  on 
the  road  towards  home. 

"He  turned  quite  pale  at  first  though," 
said  the  Duchess  ;  "  I  never  saw  such  a  look 
of  horror  as  when  he  saw  her.  It  seemed 
almost  to  take  away  his  senses." 

"  He  never  had  many  to  lose  that  I  could 
see,"  said  Mr.  Staunton;  "  what  has  become 
of  him  though?  he  has  disappeared." 

"  Probably  rode  on  faster  to  hasten  Doctor 
Jelp,"  said  the  Duchess ;  "  poor  girl !  what  can 
be  done  ?  I  must  write  to  Lady  Twisden, 
and  send  an  express  for  her  immediately.  So 
sad,  her  mother  being  abroad,  too.  Poor 
dear  Lady  Severn,  what  a  number  of  misfor- 
tunes she  has  had  !" 
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"  I  doubt  whether  anyone  but  your  Grace 
would  call  her  *  dear/  for  a  more  ferocious- 
looking  woman  than  Lady  Severn  I  never 
met  with,  not  even  in  her  own  Paddy-land," 
said  Mr.  Staunton. 

"  I  almost  wish  I  had  gone  in  the  carriage 
with  the  poor  girl,"  said  the  Duchess  ;  "  but 
1  was  too  heavy  for  the  ponies.  I  thought 
they  would  go  quicker  without  me ;  and 
Sophia  seemed  anxious  to  be  with  her." 

"  She  did  not  seem  to  know  anybody," 
said  Lady  Letitia  ;  "  I  fear  there  must  have 
been  a  concussion  of  the  brain." 

Fortunately,  Dr.  Jelf  had  already  arrived 
when  they  reached  the  Castle,  and  Anastasia 
was  placed  in  bed. 

The  doctor  said  she  was,  of  course,  in  a 
most  dangerous  state,  yet  he  still  gave  some 
faint  hope  of  her  recovery,  although  besides  the 
wounds  on  her  head,  her  arm  and  one  of  her 
legs  was  broken. 

Lady   Sophia  Vernon    watched    by   Miss 
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Severn's  bed-side  that  day,  while  the  rest  of 
the  party  were  at  dinner ;  and  then  the  kind 
Duchess  took  her  place. 

She,  as  well  as  her  husband  and  several 
others  of  the  guests  were  much  surprised  and 
shocked,  when  they  heard  that  Lord  Waterton 
had  left  the  Castle  soon  after  their  return  from 
that  fatal  expedition. 

He  had  not  taken  leave  of  any  one,  but 
left  a  note  for  the  Duke,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  regret  he  felt  at  suddenly  being 
called  away  by  most  important  business ;  but 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  return  in  a  few 
days  to  Westland  Castle. 

"  And  he  expresses  no  anxiety  for  that 
poor  girl !"  exclaimed  the  Duchess  when 
she  had  read  it.  "  I  never  thought  he  had 
any  heart ;  only  his  passions  were  excited  by 
her  beauty,  and  now  that  is  gone,  I  am  afraid 
he  scarcely  cares  whether  she  lives  or  dies." 

"  But  if  he  has  really  engaged  her  affec- 
tions ?'*  said  the  Duke. 
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"  I  don't  think  poor  Anastasia  had  much 
affection  to  give/'  interrupted  Letitia,  who 
came  up  to  them  at  that  moment. 

"  Perhaps  not,  my  dear  girl,"  replied 
her  father,  "  but  she  liked  to  make  a  good 
match  as  much  as  any  of  you." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  mine  will  be 
so  very  good  after  all,"  said  Lady  Letitia,  as 
if  she  thought  that  her  father's  words  were 
directed  against  herself. 

"  If  the  poor  girl  should  recover  her 
senses,  don't  tell  her  Lord  Waterton  is 
gone,"  said  the  Duke  to  his  wife,  as  she  left 
the  room. 

Lady  Twisden  and  her  daughter  arrived 
the  next  morning,  but  they  were  not  of 
much  use  in  the  sick-room. 

A  good  nurse  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
Duchess,  and  the  attention  and  superintend- 
ance  of  herself  and  Lady  Sophia  were 
much  more  valuable  to  the  invalid  than 
anything  Lady  Twisden  could  do. 

Anastasia  was  at  tirst  quite  dehrious,  but 
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on  the  third  day  she  seemed  rather  hetter ; 
she  recognized  the  Duchess  and  asked  for 
the  Earl  of  Waterton. 

Probably  feeling  how  much  more  real 
kindness  there  was  in  the  Duchess  and 
Lady  Sophia  than  in  her  Aunt  Twisden, 
Anastasia  shewed  much  more  pettishness 
and  impatience  of  her  sufferings  when  the 
latter  was  present,  and  she  never  seemed 
content  without  the  Duchess  and  Lady 
Sophia,  and  always  wanted  one  or  the  other 
of  them  to  be  with  her. 

However,  Lady  Twisden  was  too  glad  to 
be  at  Wcstland  Castle,  and  too  proud  of  its 
advantages  for  her  daughter,  to  be  easily 
displaced. 

So  she  made  a  point  of  sitting  up  all 
night,  and  parading  her  usefulness  with 
considerable  arrogance  before  the  nurses ; 
and  spoke  of  the  deep  anxiety  she  felt  about 
her  darling  niece  to  the  Duchess. 

Thus  Lady  Twisden  rooted  herself  firmly  in 
the  comfortable    suite    of   apartments    over- 
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looking  the  south  garden,  which  had  been 
given  to  her  because  they  adjoined  the  poor 
girl's  bed-room,  and  Lady  Twisden  began  to 
nurse  an  incipient  flirtation,  which  she 
fancied  had  sprung  up  between  the  great 
Algernon  Staunton  and  her  daughter. 

The  kind  Duchess  felt  much  more  interest 
about  Anastasia  since  her  misfortune,  than 
she  ever  did  before  she  lost  her  beauty,  and 
she  was  quite  anxious  for  Lord  Waterton's 
return. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WILL    HE    GIVE    HER    UP  ? 

More  than  a  week  passed,  and  no  tidings 
of  the  Earl  of  Waterton  arrived  at  West- 
lands.  Nowithstanding  all  the  precautions 
which  had  been  used,  Anastasia  discovered 
that  he  had  left  the  Castle :  and  she  learnt  it 
all  the  sooner,  from  her  impatient  haste  to 
inform  every  one  of  her  engagement. 

The  Duchess  endeavoured  to  explain,  on 
seeing  the  burst  of  anger  and  grief  which 
broke  from  the  unfortunate  girl,  when  she 
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heard  he  was  gone,  '*  that  the  Earl  was 
daily  expected  to  return." 

"  But  did  he  not  send  me  any  message  or 
note  ?" 

*'  He  expressed  the  greatest  horror,  indeed 
we  observed  that  he  seemed  quite  to  lose  his 
senses,  when  he  saw  you  after  the  ac- 
cident." 

"  Where  is  he  gone  then  ?  and  why  ?  and 
has  he  not  written  to  me  since?"  inquired 
Anastasia,  becoming  more  and  more  ex- 
cited. 

"  It  is  certainly  very  strange,"  said  the 
Duchess,  who,  since  she  heard  of  the  engage- 
ment, was  more  angry  than  ever  with  the 
Earl. 

*'  It  is  infamous,  dreadful !"  exclaimed 
Anastasia,  almost  choking  with  rage.  "  And 
has  not  the  Duke  written  for  an  explanation, 
and  will  you  not  write  ?" 

"  That  we  will,  by  the  very  next  post,  but 
pray  endeavour  to  calm  yourself.     You  will 
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be  quite  ill  again.  See,  you  have  rubbed 
the  bandage  off  your  arm,  and  your  poor 
face  too  !"  said  the  Duchess  compassionately, 
as  she  saw  the  poultice  pushed  away,  dis- 
closing the  dreadful  wounds  in  Anastasia's 
cheeks  and  nose. 

**  Now  take  this  composing  draught,  and 
try  to  sleep,"  added  the  Duchess,  as  she 
drew  down  all  the  blinds ;  "  rest  assured  we 
will  write,  and  no  doubt  Lord  Waterton  will 
soon  come  back,  and  be  able  to  explain — " 

"  No  doubt  he  will,"  she  repeated  as  she 
left  the  room. 

But  the  Duchess  had,  in  her  secret  heart, 
considerable  doubts,  and  so  had  the  Duke, 
when  she  informed  him  of  the  state  of  the  case. 
**  I  will  write  instantly,"  said  the  Duke, 
"  and  endeavour  to  show  Lord  Waterton  the 
necessity  of  returning  at  once — that  I  will, 
and  convince  him  it  would  be  base  indeed  to 
desert  her ;  that  he  will  be  discarded  from  all 
good  society  if  he  does  not  fulfil  his  engage- 
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ment  now  that  poor  Miss  Severn  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  her  beauty !"  he 
continued,  working  himself  up  into  unwonted 
exasperation,  for  he  generally  preserved 
uncommon  equanimity ;  and  many  persons 
stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  the 
Duke  of  Claretown  in  a  passion. 

The  Duchess  wrote  also,  pursuing  a  dif- 
ferent plan.  She  endeavoured  to  appeal  to 
Lord  Waterton's  feelings,  by  describing  the 
sad  state  of  his  affianced  wife.  Instead  of 
threatening  him  with  the  condemnation  of  the 
world,  she  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
could  only  have  been  really  urgent  business, 
which  detained  him  away  at  such  a  time  from 
Miss  Severn.  She  almost  congratulated  him 
upon  the  opportunity  he  would  have  of  being 
useful,  by  attending  on  her  and  watching  her 
recovery. 

She  showed  Lord  Waterton  how  extremely 
trying  it  must  be  to  one  of  Anastasia's 
active  habits,  to  be  thus  a  prisoner,  with  her 
eyes  so  much  injured,  too,   that  she  was  not 
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yet  allowed  to  use  them,  iind  was  obliged 
to  live  altnost  in  the  dark,  confined  to  her 
sofa  with  her  ankle  and  knee  so  severely 
sprained,  that  she  would  not  be  ai)le  to  put 
lier  foot  to  tlie  ;i:round  for  a  lonj;  time. 

Her  ri<i:ht  arm  liad  been  broken  and  she 
could  not  hold  a  pen,  or  she  would  of  course 
have  written  to  him. 

The  letters  were  despatched  that  evening 
to  the  Earl's  house  in  London,  but  three 
days  passed  and  no  answer  was  returned. 

Mr.  Fyrne,  who  had  left  Westlands,  wrote 
to  the  Duke  saying  that  he  had  called  at  the 
Earl's  house,  and  learnt  that  he  was  gone 
abroad;  "^one,"  wrote  Mr.  Fyrne,  "to  sail 
in  his  yaeht  to  the  East,  which  I  think 
rather  cool,  if  what  Miss  Severn  tells  you 
be  really  the  case." 

"  If  Lord  Waterton  were  plain  Mr.  Smith, 
Fyrne  would  have  said  it  was  more  than  cool," 
muttered  Algernon  Staunton  in  his  dry  sar- 
castic tone. 

"  Well   I   must  say  little  Fyrne  is  rather 
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impudent  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  young 
lady's  word,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  but  this  is 
really  a  bad  business.  They  ought  to  bring 
an  action  against  him,  and  force  him  to  fulfil 
his  engagement." 

'*  That  would  be  a  dreadful  humiliation 
for  the  reigning  beauty  of  eight  seasons," 
said  Algernon  Staunton.  "  I  think  she  would 
never  submit  to  go  to  law  for  a  husband, 
after  having  refused  so  many." 

**  It  would  be  terrible,  indeed,  and  I  can 
scarcely  believe  he  will  completely  desert  her." 

"  Our  letters  will  be  forwarded,"  said  the 
Duchess,  who  could  not  help  building  upon  the 
effect  which  must  be  produced  by  a  letter,  which 
had  cost  her  so  much  trouble  and  thought  to 
write.  And  the  Duke,  too,  she  thought,  had 
been  so  excited  and  had  evinced  as  much 
feeling  as  if  it  had  been  for  his  own  daughter. 

The  Duchess  was  not  a  great  letter-writer, 
and  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  up 
a  large  correspondence.     Therefore  she  could 
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not  help  feeling  proud  of  having  taken  such 
pains  with  that  one. 

She  went  at  once  to  Anastasia's  roonn,  lest 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Earl's  apparent 
desertion  should  reach  the  poor  girl ;  and  she 
endeavoured  to  break  to  her  as  gently  as 
possible  the  runnours  she  had  heard  from  Mr. 
Fyrne. 

"  It  may  not  be  true.  The  servants  left 
in  London  houses  are  always  so  stupid,  and 
give  wrong  directions/'  said  the  Duchess. 
"  He  is  no  doubt  gone  to  Scotland  on  busi- 
ness ;  we  must  hear  in  a  few  days  soon,  for 
our  letters  will  be  certainly  forwarded  from 
his  London  house  to  him  wherever  he  is," 
added  the  kind  Duchess,  who  was  so  much 
concerned  at  witnessing  Anastasia's  vehement 
grief,  that  she  did  not  perceive  the  contradic- 
tory nature  of  her  surmises. 

"  And  I  dare  say  Mr.  Fyrne  was  glad  to 
make  the  worst  of  it,"  sobbed  Anastasia,  "  for 
of  course   he    is   piqued   at   my  having  ac- 
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cepted  the  Earl,  when  I  have  refused  him  so 
often." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  actually  pro- 
posed," said  Lady  Letitia,  who  came  into  the 
room  at  the  moment. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  sure  every  one  could  see  how 
much  he  admired  Anastasia,"  said  Lady 
Sophia,  who,  like  her  mother,  had  become 
quite  fond  of  the  poor  girl  since  her  misfor- 
tune. 

"  Well,  I  wonder  he  went  away  then,  and 
did  not  renew  his  suit,"  said  Lady  Letitia, 
who  was  beginning  to  feel  annoyed  at  not 
yet  having  heard  from  Lord  Severn  in  answer 
to  her  encouraging  message,  and  could  not 
help  sometimes  venting  her  displeasure  upon 
his  sister. 

"  I  dare  say  that  to-morrow's  post  will 
bring  satisfactory  news  for  all  parties,"  said 
the  Duchess,  who  knew  that  her  daughter 
thought  it  strange  no  letter  had  come  from 
Alassio. 

"  And   now  don't  think  of  anything  dis- 
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agreeable,  dear  Miss  Severn,  but  read  some 
of  this  amusing  book.  It  made  me 
laugh  delightfully  yesterday.  Here,  Letitia, 
will  you  read  some  of  it  aloud  for  Miss 
Severn  ?" 

"  My  throat  is  sore,  and  I  can't ;  I  hate  this 
sort  of  comic  novel." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  read  it,"  said  Lady 
Sophia. 

"  Oh  well,  I  saw  you  reading  it  last  week  ; 
but  if  you  like  to  read  such  a  silly  book  as 
that  a  second  time,  you  are  welcome,"  said 
Lady  Letitia,  who  could  not  comprehend  what 
pleasure  her  sister  could  find  in  doing  such  a 
dull  thing,  as  reading  a  book  twice  over  to 
amuse  the  suffering  girl. 

She  would  have  been  still  more  surprised, 
if  she  had  known  that  her  sister  Sophia  was 
really  suffering  from  the  sore  throat  which 
Letitia  had  only  invented  as  an  excuse. 

The  book  was  really  amusing,  but  Anas- 
tasia  could  not  listen,  although  she  allowed 
poor  Lady  Sophia  to  read  till  she  was  quite 
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hoarse.  Her  thoughts  were  entirely  centred 
upon  her  own  misfortunes. 

At  one  moment,  she  felt  almost  in  despair, 
then  her  indignation  and  anger  seemed  to 
rouse  her  from  despondency,  and  she  felt 
convinced  that  she  was  the  most  ill-used  and 
unjustly  afflicted  person  in  the  world. 

Anastasia  could  not  imagine  that  her  in- 
fluence was  gone.  It  was  impossible.  Her 
face  was  certainly  fearfully  disfigured.  She 
shrank  from  it  with  horror,  and  after  the 
first  dreadful  moment  when  she  saw  its 
ghastliness  in  the  glass,  she  resolved  never  to 
look  on  herself  again.  But  her  figure  re- 
mained, her  arm  was  set,  and  she  would  soon 
be  able  to  move  it  with  her  wonted  grace. 
Her  swan-like  neck  and  snowy  shoulders 
were  lovely  as  ever.  In  time,  she  would 
recover  the  sprain  in  her  ankle,  and  be  able 
to  walk,  glide,  and  dance. 

"  Ha  !  dance — could  she — would  any  one 
ever  ask  her  again  ?"   whispered   some   ill- 
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omened  sprite  in  her  car,  but  Anastasia  would 
not  allow  this  sort  of  blue  devil  to  torment 
her,  ])eoplc  were  always  foolish  to  attend  to 
such  forebodino-s. 

o 

She  must  hope,  she  must  rule,  and  be  wor- 
shipped as  before. 

She  was  witty,  yes,  surely  her  sayings  had 
often  been  repeated  with  admiration.  Lord 
Burtonville  had  often  quoted  them,  and  so  he 
would  again.  Then  Lord  Waterton  was 
frightful  himself,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be 
better  pleased  to  be  more  equally  matched, 
if  she  had  lost  her  beauty  1 

And  so  Anastasia  reasoned.  She  thought 
and  reflected  more  in  that  darkened  room, 
daily  confined  to  her  bed,  than  she  had  ever 
done  before.  But  how  far  from  the  purpose, 
and  with  how  little  profit  may  be  seen. 

She  had  not  suffered  so  much  bodily  pain 
as  people  imagined,  for  she  was  not  sensitive. 
During  the  ilhiess  she  had  some  years  before, 
when   her  complexion    was  so  nearly   being 
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spoiled,  I  used  to  be  surprised  to  see  how 
patiently  she  seemed  to  bear  it.  But  I  soon 
found  that  she  did  not  feel  the  bodily  pain 
near  so  much  as  most  persons  would,  and 
scarcely  thought  or  anticipated  any  evil  con- 
sequences from  it. 

Added  to  great  buoyancy  of  animal  spirits, 
Miss  Severn  possessed  that  sort  of  natural  de- 
termination to  enjoy  herself,  which  often  wears 
the  appearance  of  good  temper  and  kindliness 
of  disposition.  An  excellent  quality,  if  it  does 
not,  by  some  fatal  neglect  in  early  education, 
and  a  combination  of  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, become  the  poisonous  weed  that 
chokes  all  good  feeling  ;  and  by  turning  all 
reflections  to  gall,  prevents  any  warnings  from 
being  felt,  any  sufferings  or  disappointment 
from  being  attended  to — from  bearing  their 
intended  fruit. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


MISGIVINGS. 


As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  hold  a  pen, 
Anastasia  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Waterton. 

She  never  thought  that  her  mother  or 
Isabel  would  hail  with  joy  the  sight  of  her 
handwriting,  after  hearing  of  her  fearful 
accident ;  she  had  not  learnt  to  cling  with 
hope  or  pleasure  to  their  love.  Ambition  and 
the  love  of  admiration  were  still  her  predom- 
inant feelings.     Her  hour  was  not  yet  come. 

She  wrote,  therefore,  to  Lord  Waterton 
with  assumed  confidence. 
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He  had  been  obliged  to  leave,  she  had 
been  told,  on  some  important  business ; 
"  otherwise,  he  surely  would  not  have  gone," 
said  the  Duchess;  and  in  the  simplicity  of 
her  good  imagining  heart,  she,  perhaps, 
half  believed  in  her  own  kind  words. 

So  the  letter  was  sent;  but  Anastasia  had 
the  precaution  to  despatch  it,  as  she  hoped 
in  secret.  It  must  not  be  known  that  she 
had  written ;  therefore,  she  enclosed  it  to  her 
dressmaker  in  London,  to  inquire  the  pro- 
per address  at  the  Earl's  house,  and  put  it  in 
the  post. 

Anastasia  had  written  the  letter,  as  I  have 
said,  with  confidence  and  hope ;  but  as  soon  as 
it  was  gone,  she  experienced,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  considerable  misgivings. 

Whenever  Lord  Waterton's  name  was 
mentioned,  she  could  not  help  seeing  a  con- 
temptuous smile  on  Lady  Letitia's  face,  and 
that  the  Duchess  looked  grave  and  almost 
annoyed.  Could  they  really  think  he  meant 
to  give  her  up  ? 
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After  the  third  day,  Anastasia  anxiously 
watched  the  post  ;  she  had  never  cared 
for  it  before,  and  had  often  gloried  in  her 
freedom  from  anxiety  when  she  saw  others  in 
painful  suspense  eagerly  watching  the  post- 
man's arrival. 

That  morning,  two  letters  were  brought 
into  the  room  by  Lady  Twisden,  who  ap- 
peared much  agitated. 

Anastasia  eagerly  seized  them,  and  told 
her  maid  to  draw  up  the  blinds. 

But  neither  were  in  the  EarFs  handwrit- 
ing ;  they  were  only  from  her  brother  and 
Isabel ;  and  she  threw  them  pettishly  on  the 
bed,  telling  Lady  Twisden  to  read  them  if 
she  liked. 

It  so  happened  that  Lady  Twisden  was 
most  anxious  to  peruse  them  ;  for  she  had 
just  seen  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers, 
which  had  excited  the  curiosity  and  perplexed 
most  of  the  company  at  the  breakfast  table 
that  morning.  It  was  the  rumour  which  had 
reached  London,  about  a  distinguished  officer 
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in  the  Guards,  having  proved  his  right  to  the 

title  and  estates  of  S .     The  paragraph 

alluded  to  the  duel  which  had  been  fought 
some  months  back  ;  and  which  was  in  conse- 
quence of  this  discovery  having  been  made  by 
the  gallant  Captain. 

"What  is  the  matter?  is  poor  Severn 
worse  ?"  inquired  Anastasia,  whose  atten- 
tion was  at  last  arrested  by  Lady  Twisden's 
surprised  face,  as  she  perused  the  letters. 

"  What  is  it,  and  why  will  you  not  read 
them  to  me?  you  know  I  can't  see  well 
to  read  writing,"  she  continued  in  a  peevish 
tone. 

"  It  is  very  strange  news  ;  I  scarcely  like 
to  read  it  aloud.  Go  !"  said  Lady  Twisden 
to  the  maid,  who  on  pretence  of  arranging 
the  toilet-table  lingered  to  hear.  "  I  will  sit 
with  Miss  Severn ;  you  need  nut  wait  any 
longer." 

Mrs.  Spinwell,  the  lady's  maid,  withdrew, 
but    of    course    remained     within     hearing 
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in  the  next  room,  and  Lady  Twisdcn  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  letters. 

Isabel  described  what  has  already  been 
related,  and  her  brother,  now  Mr.  Severn, 
wrote  a  few  lines  in  such  a  different  style 
from  his  usual  brusque  and  off-hand  manner, 
that  both  Lady  Twisden  and  Anastasia 
could  scarcely  believe  they  were  from  his 
pen. 

He  wrote,  he  said,  principally  in  con- 
sequence of  the  most  kind  message  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  Lady  Letitia.  He 
had  always  admired  her  more  than  any  one 
he  had  ever  seen,  but  he  could  not  help 
fearing,  now  that  he  had  no  title  or  fortune  to 
offer,  she  might  be  less  willing  to  accept  his 
love. 

"  My  dear  brother  assures  mc,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "  that  I  shall  have  sufficient  to 
live  comfortably,  that  is,  if  I  cease  to  be  the  ex- 
travagant scamp  I  have  hitherto  been;  and  he 
has  most  generously  proposed  to  give  up  the 
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house,  and  part  of  the  property  left  to  him 
by  his  guardian,  at  Nordington,  to  my  mother 
and  sisters,  who  both  equally  want  it." 

"  Equally  want  it !  what  can  he  mean  ? 
surely  Isabel  can't  want  anything  with  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  twenty  thousand  a  year,"  in- 
terrupted Anastasia. 

Lady  Twisden  continued,  "  as  therefore 
the  dear  brave  fellow  assures  me  of  this, 
1  can  only  say  that  if  Lady  Letitia  will 
not  mind  the  loss  of  the  title  and  Severndale 
Park,  I  shall  be  all  the  more  pleased,  because 
it  will  shew  that  I  have  really  gained  the 
dear  girl's  affections. 

"  I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  hear  how  she 
takes  it,  and  if  you  write  at  once,  you 
may  direct  to  Nice,  as  our  poor  brother  will 
not  be  able  to  move  further  than  that,  for 
some  time.  His  recovery  will,  I  fear,  be 
much  slower  than  mine  was,  on  account 
of  his  wound  in  that  fatal  duel,  which  has 
weakened  him  so  much.  And  you  must 
remember,   dear   Tasie,   that  I   should  have 

VOL.    III.  R 
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died  of  the  fever  if  he  had  not  providentially 
found  me  out.  So  you  would  have  all  lost 
Severndale  Hall  much  more  than  as  it  is 
now — all  would  have  gone  to  that  dreadful 
Lionel. 

"  Therefore,  pray  don't  be  angry  with  the 
dear  fellow.  And  you  can  now,  of  course, 
fully  forgive  him  for  his  apparent  desertion 
of  you,  as  it  was  caused  by  my  mother's 
disclosure  to  him  of  his  being  your  brother 
and  mine. 

"  How  very  generous  it  has  been  of  him, 
to  bear  all  your  abuse  without  proclaiming 
the  truth,  which  he  might  have  done  at 
any  moment ! 

"  There  never  was  such  a  good,  generous 
man  in  all  the  world,  and  I  hope  you  will 
love  him  as  we  do. 

"  With  my  dearest  love  to  Lady  Letitia, 
and  best  regards  to  your  party,  I  remain 
your  affectionate,  and  1  hope 

"  Reformed  brother, 
"  George  Severn." 
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"  He  takes  it  very  quietly  ;  one  would  think 
by  that  meek  letter  that  Captain  Clanronald 
had  done  him  quite  a  service  in  depriving 
him  of  the  title  and  property,"  said  Lady 
Twisden. 

Anastasia  seemed  absorbed  in  a  crowd 
of  conflicting  emotions,  in  which  mortification 
and  surprise  seemed  to  have  the  greatest 
share ;  and  at  last  she  said  with  a  tone 
of  spiteful  gratification,  "  how  disappointed 
Letitia  will  be  1" 

"  But  what  is  this  Isabel  says  at  the 
end  ?  I  suppose  I  had  not  read  the  post- 
script," added  Lady  Twisden,  as  after  a 
pause,  she  glanced  her  eyes  again  over  the 
wonderful  disclosures  contained  in  her  niece's 
letter. 

"  P.  S.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  tell  you 
that  after  all  we  shall  not  be  rich,  as 
Reginald  has  discovered  in  an  old  will,  that  all 
the  English  property  was  left  by  the  late  Mr, 
Fitzpatrick  to  Mrs.  Norman  and  her 
children." 

R  2 
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"  To  Mrs.  Norman — what,  that  poor  gover- 
ness, whose  son  was  near  being  drowned, 
and  whom  I  helped  to  nurse  at  St.  Ronan's," 
exclaimed  Anastasia.  "Why  he  was  most 
desperately  in  love  with  me." 

"  Everybody  is  gone  mad,  I  think.  Isabel 
mentions  it  just  as  if  it  did  not  in  the  least 
signify  to  them,"  said  Lady  Twisden,  "yet 
they  will  lose  almost  everything  if  that  is  the 
case.  The  Irish  property  cannot  be  made 
to  produce  more  than  two  thousand  a  year, 
if  so  much." 

"  And  now  what's  to  be  done  ?  of  course 
the  Duke  won't  consent  to  give  his  daughter 
to  a  poor  younger  brother,"  said  Lady  Twis- 
den, as  she  folded  up  the  letters  and  put 
them  in  Anastasia's  desk.  And,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  strange  dilemmas  and  anxieties  excited 
by  the  news  contained  in  them,  the  principal 
impression  left  uppermost  in  Lady  Twisden's 
mind,  at  that  moment,  was  a  fear  that  there 
would  be  less  chance  or  prospect  of  her  being 
invited  to  remain  much  longer  at  the  Castle. 
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As  she  generally  had  a  wordly  motive  herself 
in  all  she  did  or  said,  she  could  not  help 
imputing  the  same  to  others. 

Lady  Twisden  had  never  before  visited  at 
such  a  grand  house  as  Westland  Castle; 
indeed,  there  were  not  many  country  houses 
where  she  was  very  welcome,  for  her  husband 
was  not  popular,  and  she  had  made  the  mis- 
take which  too  many  commit,  of  not  cultivating 
sufficiently  the  people  thrown  in  her  way. 

Her  great  object  had  been  to  get  on  in 
London  society.  She  had  been  tolerably 
successful.  Yet  it  had  not  married  her 
daughters;  and  she  had  confessed  to  Lady 
Hillsdon  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  had 
taken  them  to  ninety-four  balls  in  the  month 
of  June  alone,  without  their  receiving  a  single 
proposal. 

As  Lady  Twisden  was'  ruminating  on  the 
best  manner  of  breaking  the  news  to  the 
Duchess,  that  lady  and  her  daughter  Sophia 
came  into  the  room. 

"This  is  all  very  strange  and    tiresome, 
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but  my  dear  girl,  I  hope  you  are  not  taking 
it  too  much  to  heart,"  said  the  Duchess,  as 
she  went  up  and  shook  hands  with  the 
invalid  in  her  usual  kind  manner. 

**Has  your  Grace  really  heard  what  has 
happened  ?"  inquired  Lady  Twisden,  who 
could  not  imagine  that  if  the  Duchess  were 
aware  of  the  loss  of  property  and  title  sus- 
tained by  her  future  son-in-law,  she  would 
not  evince  more  agitation,  and,  indeed,  be 
able  to  greet  with  her  wonted  kindness  the 
helpless  sister  who  must  have  been  a  burthen 
to  her,  ever  since  the  accident. 

"  Perhaps  not  all  the  facts,  but  the  Duke 
has  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fyrne,  saying 
that—'' 

"That  Lord  Severn  has  lost  his  title," 
interrupted  Lady  Sophia,  who  saw  that  her 
mother  was  thinking  of  the  long-headed 
surmises  contained  in  the  little  gentleman's 
letter,  and  who  had  more  presence  of  mind, 
or  rather  not  quite  so  much  of  that  bonhom- 
mie,  which  often  prevented  her  mother  from 
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disguising  her  feelings,  and  got  her  into  many 
little  worldly  scrapes  with  her  friends  and 
acquaintances.  "  Yes,  that  he  has  lost  it  in 
some  wonderful  way,  but — " 

"  Would  your  Grace  then  like  to  read 
these  letters  ?"  said  Lady  Twisden,  who  wisely 
thought  that,  as  the  truth  must  be  known, 
the  Duchess  had  better  read  it  in  such  words, 
as  a  weak-minded  person,  such  as  she  con- 
sidered the  Duchess,  might  consider  touching. 

"  Ah !  yes,  and  I  hear  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
has  lost  his  fortune,  also,"  said  the  Duchess, 
as  she  took  the  letters  and  saw  Isabel's 
writing. 

"And  Mr.  Fyrne  says,"  added  Lady 
Sophia,  "  that  of  course  Lady  Severn  will 
break  off  the  match,  which  I  can't  help  think- 
ing will  be  very  hard,  if  your  sister  really 
cares  for  him.  But  I  suppose  it  would  not 
do  to  be  poor,"  she  added  with  a  perplexed 
look,  "  none  of  us  would  like  it,  I  should 
think." 

Lady  Sophia  had  never   exactly    thought 
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what  poverty  was,  and  she  was  absorbed  in 
wondering:  whether  her  sister  Letitia  would 
now  give  up  Mr.  Severn,  even  though  she  had 
definitely  accepted  him. 

She  tried  to  put  it  in  her  own  case.  She 
had  never  yet  seen  any  man  she  liked  suf- 
ficiently to  marry,  at  least  none  of  those  who 
had  at  all  made  up  to  her;  but  if  she  had 
hked  any  one  very  much,  she  thought  that 
she  would  not  mind  being  poor,  and  being 
in  a  cottage  even  like  Dame  Jestico's ;  for 
one  could  make  the  woodbine  trail  all  over 
it,  and  the  garden  would  look  very  pretty  in 
summer. 

But  Mr.  Severn  was  not  so  poor  as  that. 
Letitia  would  not  be  obliged  to  have  a  small 
cottage,  he  would  probably  live  with  his 
mother  and  Anastasia,  as  her  own  cousin. 
Lord  John,  did  with  his  wife  at  Arden  Castle. 
But  that  cannot  be  pleasant  she  knew,  for  Lady 
Sophia  had  often  heard  they  did  not  get  on 
well,  that  Lord  John's  wife  was  considered  to 
be  in  the  way,  and  small  jealousies  were  always 
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being  stirred  up  between  the  ladies  and  the 
children.  So  Sophia  naade  up  her  mind  that 
in  her  own  case,  she  would  sooner  have  the 
cottage  if  ever  so  snaall  and  poor,  and  be 
independant. 

But  then,  she  remembered  that  would 
never  do  for  Letitia,  for  she  required  so  many 
comforts  and  luxuries ;  she  was  miserable  if 
her  slippers  were  not  warm,  and  if  she  had 
not  grand  large  rooms ;  and  as  she  went  on 
to  imagine  Letitia  in  a  cottage,  Sophia  could 
not  help  smiling  to  herself. 

"  All  this  is  very  perplexing,  indeed  !'* 
said  the  Duchess,  when  she  had  read  both 
the  letters.  "  Poor  dear  Lord  Severn,  T  like 
what  he  says  very  much  :  here,  read  it,  my 
dear ;  and  then  give  it  to  Letitia,  that  is,  if 
Miss  Severn  likes  that  she  shall  see  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;"  said  Anastasia,  who  was  so 
full  of  misery  and  disappointment  at  not 
hearing  from  the  Earl,  that  she  had  by  this 
time  ceased  to  wonder  what  Letitia  would  say 
to  it. 
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"  Do  not  be  cast  down,  my  dear,'*  said 
the  kind  Duchess ;  "  it  will  be  all  right  in 
the  end,  and  we  must  all  be  glad  that 
Captain  Clanronald's  strange  conduct  is  so 
satisfactorily  explained." 
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CHAPTER  XXVl. 

DILEMMA. 

"  There,  I  wonder  what  you  will  say  to  all 
this !"  said  Lady  Sophia  as  she  gave  Mr. 
Severn's  letter  to  her  sister,  whom  she  found 
up-stairs  in  her  own  room,  and  looking 
very  cross.  Lady  Letitia's  ill-humour  was 
not  dispelled  by  the  perusal  of  her  intended's 
letter. 

*'  If  that  concerned  me,  I  should  write  to 
him  at  once  myself,"  said  Sophia,  who 
could  not  help  feeling  annoyed  that  her 
sister  did  not  appear  at  all  touched   by  the 
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letter.  "  But  I  know  you  could  not  stand 
poverty,"  she  added,  trying  to  make  an  ex- 
cuse for  her  sister's  indifference. 

"No,  indeed;  I  hate  a  small  house  and 
poky  rooms,  and  Severn  was  always  so  dread- 
fully extravagant ;  how  could  he  live  upon 
nothing  ?"  inquired  Lctitia.  "  Surely  papa 
would  not  wish  it,"  she  added  after  a  pause. 

Lady  Letitia  was  a  good  deal  in  awe  of 
her  father,  and  in  her  secret  heart  dreaded 
lest  he  should  think  her  very  w'orldly  and 
heartless,  if  she  were  now  to  reject  Mr. 
Severn. 

"  Shall  1  ask  him  ?"  said  Sophia,  who  was 
generally  the  mediator  in  their  little  differ- 
ences. 

"  Yes,  do ;  and  find  out  for  me  what  he 
thinks." 

Lady  Sophia  went  to  seek  her  father,  who 
was  generally  in  his  own  study  at  that  hour ; 
and  she  now  found  him  busily  engaged  looking 
over  some  papers. 

"  Is  that  you,  Letitia  ?"  he  inquired  with- 
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out  looking  up  from  a  monster  account-book, 
one  column  of  which  he  appeared  to  be 
adding  up. 

"  Sit  down  and  don't  speak  to  me  for  a 
few  minutes,  for  I  am  making  a  calculation 
that  concerns  you.  Don't  go  away,  though ;" 
he  continued.  "  Oh,  is  that  you,  Sophia  ?"  he 
added  as  he  looked  up,  on  fancying  that  she 
was  about  to  leave  the  room.  '*  Why  did 
not  Letitia  come  herself?  I  shall  want  to  see 
her  as  soon  as  I  have  made  out  what  I  can  af- 
ford to  give." 

"  I  know  she  wants  your  advice,  dear 
papa." 

"  And,  therefore,  sent  you ;  I  wish  she 
was  not  so  much  afraid  of  mc.  I  never  can 
quite  understand  Letitia  ;  she  appears  timid 
and  reserved  with  me,  and  yet  to  others  she 
has  rather  a  haughty  manner,  and  I  believe 
people  consider  that  she  is  very  proud." 

Sophia  had  often  observed  this  with  regret, 
but  she  was  not  a  reasoning  young  lady. 
Her    powers    of    thought    had    been    rather 
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crushed  by  a  very  injudicious  governess, 
whose  sole  object  had  been  to  make  her 
pupils  excel  in  what  are  called  accomplish- 
ments. So  Lady  Sophia  had  not  discovered 
that  it  was  the  tortuous  qualities  in  her  sister's 
mind,  which  instinctively  made  her  shrink 
from  close  contact  with  such  a  straightfor- 
ward and  open-hearted  character  as  her 
father. 

"  I  must  see  Letitia,  however,  about  this 
business,  because  I  want  to  ascertain  her 
real  feelings,  and  I  suppose  she  knows  them 
herself;  but — " 

"  I  will  go  and  tell  her  to  come,"  said 
Sophia,  who  left  the  room  with  considerable 
misgiving  that  the  interview  would  not 
prove  satisfactory  to  either  party. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  Duke,  as  she  was  closing 
the  door  ;  "  perhaps  I  shall  only  frighten  her, 
and  she  may  be  more  likely  to  speak  her 
mind  to  her  mother.  I'll  consult  Mary  ;  tell 
your  mamma  1  want  to  speak  to  her." 

The  Duke  resumed  his  calculations,  plac- 
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ing  down,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  various  items 
as  he  went  on,  which  he  muttered  hah"  aloud, 
such  as,  "  George's  expenses  at  Harrow, 
WiUiam's  in  the  Coldstreams;  and  then, 
the  Irish  estates  that  had  not  paid  for  the 
last  two  years  —  can't  spare  more  than  ten 
thousand  pounds  —  only  gave  Constantia 
five,  but  then  she  did  not  want  it;  still  if 
Sophia  should  want  to  make  a  love-match, 
too  ?  Then  the  boys,  as  yet  they  have  done 
nothing  very  foolish,  thank  goodness  !" 

"  Well,  Mary,  what's  to  be  done  about 
this  •?  I  thought  I  had  better  look  into  it, 
and  not  keep  them  in  suspense,"  said  he,  as 
the  Duchess  entered  and  put  her  arm  round 
his  neck. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  she  rt-plied, 
"  for  I  know  you  hate  accounts  so  much." 

"  Very  unlucky  that  I  do,  for  if  I  could 
but  have  a  taste  that  way,  and  be  capable  of 
looking  into  everything,  we  should  be  much 
richer.  1  have  been  every  now  and  then 
so  sadly  taken  in ;  that  rascally  butler  spent 
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thousands  in  wine  and  ctcetras  in  the 
steward's  room,  and  it  was  all  my  fault." 

"  I  am  sure  you  could  not  help  it/'  an- 
swered the  Duchess,  "  how  could  any  one 
suppose  such  a  respectable-looking  man 
should  actually  be  bribed  to  such  an  extent 
by  the  wine-merchant.  Well,  this  poor 
young  man,  Mr.  Severn,  has  written  a 
beautiful  letter,  and  I  sent  it  for  Letitia  to 
read.  He  spoke  so  nicely  about  the  loss  of 
his  property,  I  almost  cried,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  make  a  much  better  husband  now, 
than  he  would  have  done  had  he  not  expe- 
rienced this  trial." 

•*  If  it  makes  Letitia  cry  too,  we  must  see 
what  can  be  done  for  them,"  said  the  Duke, 
"  for  we  must  not  forget  our  own  young 
days,  dear  Mary,  when  you  were  satisfied 
with  me,  though  I  was  only  plain  Mr. 
Vernon,  the  youngest  son  of  a  younger  son." 

"  And  you  would  love  me  in  spite  of  my 
having  no  fortune,"  said  the  Duchess, 
'*  though  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  whv,  for 
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I  never  was  very  pretty — it*s  lucky  the  girls 
take  after  you." 

"  Not  pretty !  why,  you  had  the  nicest 
little  figure,  and  the  bonniest  face  in  the 
world,"  he  said,  as  he  passed  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  which  was  anything  but  slender 
now,  and  kissed  her  somewhat  too  red 
cheeks,  with  an  air  of  respectful  fondness. 

"  I  only  wish  the  girls  may  turn  out  exact- 
ly like  you,"  he  continued,  "  and  then  their 
husbands  will  be  lucky  men  indeed.  But  I 
am  afraid  that  Letitia  has  not  much  of  your 
kind  and  generous  nature.  Can  you  devine 
whether  she  really  cares  for  this  man  ?  Poor 
fellow  !  it  is  bad  enough  for  him  to  lose  his 
title  and  property,  without  being  deprived  of 
the  girl  he  loves  ;  and  I  really  think  he  did 
love  her,  or  he  would  not  have  been  constant 
to  her  so  long.  He  seems  to  repent,  too,  having 
been  so  wild  and  extravagant." 

"  His  letter  proves  it  most  fully,  I  think," 
said  the  Duchess,  "  but  I  never  can  under- 
stand Letitia  either,  and  I  doubt  whether  she 
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always  knows  her  own  mind,  she  is  so  odd. 
I  have  always  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
her  in  London.  She  is  much  admired, 
and  yet  somehow  no  one  quite  seemed  to 
take  really  to  her,  or  to  wish  to  have  her  for 
a  wife,  except  this  poor  young  man." 

"  So  you  think  she  might  look  upon  this 
as  a  pis-aller/'  said  the  Duke,  "  that  is,  she 
— with  her  apparent  pride,  might  regret  the 
loss  of  title,  and  yet  she  will  like  to  fulfil  her 
engagement." 

The  Duchess  shrugged  her  shoulders,  she 
had  never  studied  the  character  of  her  chil- 
dren, or  indeed  of  any  one,  so  she  could  not 
fathom  Letitia's  motives ;  but  she  had  a  sort 
of  vague  idea  that  it  was  almost  a  pity  the 
Duke  should  take  much  trouble,  or  make 
any  sacrifice  to  carry  on  the  match,  at  least  so 
far  as  Letitia  was  concerned  ;  but  she  felt  very 
unhappy  about  the  disappointment  it  might 
entail  on  her  intended  husband.  So  the  Duchess 
found  herself,  half  unconsciously,  checking 
the  Duke  in  his  generous  intentions,  till  she 
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suddenly  remembered  it  was  far  better  that 
Letitia  should  decide  for  herself. 

"  I  will  go  to  her  at  once/'  she  said,  while 
the  Duke  was  pondering  whether  he  could 
not  cut  down  some  unnecessary  expenditure, 
so  as  to  give  his  daughter  a  larger  portion. 

"  Yes,  do — but  stay,  an  idea  has  struck 
me.  Supposing  they  were  to  live  on  the 
Irish  property  ?"  he  exclaimed  with  an  air  of 
exultation.  "  He,  to  become  agent — the  em- 
ployment would  be  just  the  thing  to  keep 
him  steady,  and  his  presence  there  might 
bring  it  round." 

"  Poor  Letitia  would  never  be  able  to 
endure  Ireland,"  said  the  Duchess  with  a 
face  of  dismay,  "  particularly  such  an  out  of 
the  way  place  as  Logmbally,  not  a  soul  to 
speak  to."  And  she  shook  her  head  at  the 
idea  of  the  proud  beauty  being  banished 
there,  who  she  sadly  feared  was  never  quite 
happy,  exrept  when  in  the  cream  of  London 
society — who  even  looked  down,  greatly  to  her 
mother's  annoyance,  on  their  country  neigh- 
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hours  at  Westland  Castle,  and  could  scarcely 
be  persuaded  to  be  tolerably  civil  to  them. 

*'Yet  we  were  very  happy  in  that  little 
lodge  in  the  Highlands  on  five  hundred  a- 
year  the  early  part  of  our  married  life,"  said 
the  Duke.  "  I  am  sure  1  have  never  been  so 
happy  since  my  poor  brother  and  uncle  died. 
Poor  Robert  was  much  more  fitted  to  be 
Duke  than  I  am,"  he  added  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  am  sure  nobody  does  so  well  as  you, 
therefore  don't  look  unhappy.  Put  away  those 
horrid  accounts,  and  go  and  have  a  game  at 
billiards  with  Sir  John  Larchmont,  until  I  can 
learn  from  Letitia  what  she  really  wishes." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MORE     HAPPINESS. 

I  WILL  now  leave  the  Duchess  to  the  un- 
interrupted enjoyment  of  a  tete-a-tete  with 
her  beautiful  daughter,  and  describe  what 
occurred  in  our  own  little  house  at  Wyverton. 

By  one  of  those  strange  coincidences,  that 
sometimes  startle  us  into  the  belief  that  happy 
events  as  well  as  misfortunes  never  come 
alone,  the  same  post  which  brought  us  the 
letter  from  Isabel,  telling  us  of  their  arrival  at 
Alassio,  of  her  mother's  startling  declaration, 
and  the  pleasure  Isabel  felt  at  finding  in  Clan- 
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ronald  her  long  lost  brother, — the  same  post 
brought  one  from  Charles  Norman.  He  said 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  intelligence  he  was 
about  to  communicate !  but  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  greeting 
him  as  the  lawful  owner  of  Heronscliffe  Park, 
and  requesting  he  would  go  up  to  London 
immediately  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  solicitor  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  would  learn  all  par- 
ticulars. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  true,"  said  I,  in  answer  to 
my  brother's  exclamation  of  astonishment,  as 
I  remembered  Isabel's  account  of  the  disco- 
very of  papers  in  the  ebony  cabinet,  found  in 
the  lumber  room  at  Heronscliffe. 

Charles  Norman  said  that  as  soon  as  he 
had  ascertained  the  real  state  of  the  case,  he 
would  come  to  us,  "  that  is,"  he  added,  "  if  I 
find  that  we  are  rich,  otherwise,  I  shall,  of 
course,  return  to  Oxford,  and  only  grumble 
over  the  three  days  taken  from  my  studies." 

Although  I  felt  sure  of  the  result,  Charles 
Norman  did  not.     Fo**  his  mother  had  always 
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very  wisely  kept  him  in  ignorance  of  the 
supposition  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  made 
any  will,  and  when  any  one  had  alluded  to  it 
in  her  children's  presence,  she  had  always  said 
that  she  was  certain  her  dear  uncle  never  in- 
tended to  make  them  his  heirs,  hut,  of  course, 
wished  his  property  to  go  to  his  own  relations. 
"  It  would  have  been  very  unjust  to  deprive 
them  of  it,"  she  would  say.  So  they  had 
never  indulged  in  any  repinings  or  dreams, 
which  ruin  the  happiness  of  so  many  who 
have  heard  their  parents  constantly  lament 
over-straitened  circumstances,  the  injustice  of 
the  world  or  relations,  and  other  grievances. 

"  I  believe  I  am  wrong  to  write,"  added 
Charles  Norman  in  the  postscript  of  his  letter. 
"  I  ought  to  have  waited  until  I  had  hvcn  to 
London,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  you 
might  hear  rumours  of  this  from  Mr.  Roland, 
and  wonder  at  my  silence." 

Charles  could  not,  of  course,  help  wishing 
that  the  joyful  news  should  be  true,  for  be- 
sides other  considerations,   he  had  had  secret 
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misgivings  of  late  that  the  stufly  to  which  he 
compelled  himself  was  undermining  his  health, 
and  that  he  should  not,  perhaps,  live  to  claim 
his  adored  hride.  Since  his  accident,  he 
often  felt  very  weak  and  languid,  and  expe- 
rienced great  difficulty  in  fixing  his  attention. 
Yet  he  resolutely  resisted  all  the  temptations 
to  idleness  and  pleasure  which  heset  young 
men,  and  steadily  pursued  the  difficult  course 
he  had  prescribed  to  himself. 

During  the  journey  to  London,  however, 
Charles  Norman  was  inclined  to  think  that  it 
was  all  a  hoax,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  per- 
suading himself  that  it  was  impossible  such 
good  news  could  be  true,  that  he  was  inex- 
pressibly surprised,  when,  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  the  lawyer  showed  him  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick's  generous  letter,  and  the  will  of  his 
great  uncle.  Squire  Fitzpatrick. 

"  Tiien  Beaujolais  is  mine,"  was  his  first 
grateful  thought.  *'  Our  happiness  is  no  longer 
dependent  on  the  difficult  chances  of  my 
taking  a  good  degree." 
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The  haunting  fears  that  he  should  fail  had 
now  lost  their  power.  The  happiness,  that 
seemed  so  far  off,  was  suddenly  placed  within 
his  grasp.  All  his  noble  efforts,  his  self- 
denial,  patience,  and  hope,  were  rewarded  in 
a  way  as  unexpected  as  overwhelming. 

Of  course  he  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  us, 
and,  three  days  after  we  received  his  letter,  he 
arrived. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  our  bliss  at 
that  time.  My  poor  brother  seemed  to  grow 
ten  years  younger,  when  the  weight  of  his 
anxiety  for  Beaujolais'  happiness  was  thus 
taken  away,  and  as  to  myself,  I  tried  to  live 
completely  in  them.  Charles  left  us  for  a 
little  while  to  take  possession  of  Heronscliffe, 
and  to  look  over  the  improvements  with  his 
mother,  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  begun. 
But  my  brother  decided  that  we  should  not 
go  there  until  after  they  were  married. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


THE    NURSE. 


Charles  Norman  had  heard  in  London 
a  rumour  of  Lord  Severn  heing  deprived  of 
his  title  and  property,  and  all  sorts  of  old 
stories  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

I  afterwards  heard  all  the  particulars 
which  I  will  relate  here. 

Lady  Severn  had  heen  quite  convinced 
since  her  visit  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  that 
Captain  Clanronald  was  her  hushand*s  son,  the 
hoy  who  was  supposed  to  have  heen  drowned 
with  his  nurse  in  the  lake  at  Severndale  ; 
as  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book. 
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It  came  out  that  the  nurse,  Mary  O'Sul- 
livan,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  her 
lady,  and  had  always  deeply  regretted  that 
her  darling's  baby  son  should  not  inherit  the 
title  and  property,  had  seen  the  boy  Henry 
fall  into  the  lake. 

She  had  gone  down  to  the  water's  edge  by 
another  path,  thinking  her  lady  might  get 
tired  of  carrying  the  baby;  and  concealed 
by  some  shrubs,  she  had  witnessed  the  angry 
scene  which  led  to  the  catastrophe. 

Her  impression  was  that  Lady  Severn,  in  a 
fit  of  rage,  had  pushed  the  child  in,  and 
fearing  to  inculpate  her  mistress,  Mary  at  first 
intended  to  make  no  effort  to  save  the  boy 
from  drowninir.  But  when  she  saw  the  little 
bleeding  arm  emerge  from  the  water,  and 
heard  Lady  Severn's  frantic  shriek  lor  help, 
the  good  impulse  of  her  better  nature  j)re- 
vailed  for  the  moment,  and  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  the  old  regal  race  of  O'Sullivan, 
she  dashed  into  the  water. 

Fortunately   she   could  swim,   and   cUving 
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down  at  the  spot  where  she  had  seen  the 
boy  sink,  she  soon  succeeded  in  bringing 
him  up  to  the  surface.  Holding  his  little 
head  carefully  above  the  water,  she  regained 
the  shore.  By  this  time,  however,  Lady 
Severn  had  almost  reached  the  house.  As 
Mary  O'Sullivan  looked  through  the  bushes, 
she  could  just  distinguish  her  form  in  the 
distance. 

She  suddenly  resolved  not  to  return  to  the 
Hall  !  Her  own  darling  child,  the  blessed 
baby  whose  birth  had  caused  such  rejoicing 
— should  be  Lord  Severn.  He  should  rule 
over  all  them  proud  Sassenach  servants  and 
villagers,  who  sneered  at  her  country  and 
people.  She  would  get  the  better  of  them 
all !  She  would  hide  this  child,  and  by 
throwing  his  little  cap  and  some  portion  of 
his  dress  into  the  lake,  with  her  own  bonnet 
and  shawl,  induce  Lord  Severn  to  beheve 
that  she  and  his  eldest  son  were  both  drowned. 
Then  in  after  years,  she  would  come  back, 
when  all  traces  of  the  boy  Henry  were  lost, 
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disclose  her  good  deed  secretly  to  Lady 
Severn,  and  receive  a  fitting  reward. 

With  the  artful  cunning  of  her  race,  she 
put  her  plan  into  execution.  She  proceeded 
with  the  rapid  stealthy  steps  which  one  has 
often  observed,  and  which  sometimes  remind 
one  in  Ireland  of  the  descriptions  of  a  wild 
Indian's  cat-like  movements.  She  crept 
down  to  the  most  unfrequented  part  of  the 
wood,  evading  all  beaten  paths. 

The  child  was  insensible  at  first,  and  she 
did  not  wish  it  should  die  ;  therefore,  as  soon 
as  they  reached  a  place  of  concealment,  she 
dried  and  warmed  his  feet,  and  tried  every 
means  to  restore  animation. 

Fortunately  she  had  several  valuable 
ornaments  on  her  person,  and  also  a  well- 
filled  purse. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  she  emerged  from 
her  hiding-place,  and  directing  her  steps 
towards  the  outskirts  of  the  park,  reached  a 
by-road  that  crossed  a  canal.  Here  she 
waited  for  a  little  while  until  a  barge  should 
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pass  ;  for  many  of  the  poor  Irish  travelled  in 
this  way.  When  one  came  hy,  she  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  get  on  board  with  her 
sick  child. 

In  the  morning  they  reached  a  village. 
She  made  some  exchanges  in  her  dress,  and 
bought  a  large  common  cloak.  She  then 
got  upon  a  stage  coach  bound  for  Dodcaster, 
where  she  dismounted,  and  determined  to 
take  the  child  to  a  doctor ;  for  it  seemed  so 
ill,  that  she  began  to  have  many  misgivings, 
and  feared  it  would  not  live. 

There,  as  we  have  seen,  she  met  Mr. 
Roland,  who  took  her  to  Heronscliffe,  where 
Dr.  Jeffrey  had  been  summoned  to  attend  on 
the  dying  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

Her  quick  eye  soon  discovered  the  interest 
that  the  two  kind  men  had  taken  in  the 
beautiful  child,  and  she  felt  sure  it  would  be 
well  cared  for.  She  determined  to  leave  it 
the  next  morning  at  daybreak,  which  she 
accordingly  did,  and  started  for  Ireland,  in- 
tending some  day,  as  before  said,  to  tell  Lady 
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Severn,  and  receive  a  fitting  reward  for  her 
fidelity  and  devotion,  in  so  dexterously  con- 
triving that  her  own  son  should  have  the  in- 
heritance. 

She  went  on  board  a  ship  at  Spearmouth, 
bound  for  Cork,  but  was  soon  afterwards  at- 
tacked with  brain  fever,  brought  on,  perhaps, 
by  having  remained  so  long  in  her  wet  clothes, 
and  the  excitement  of  mind  she  had  under- 
gone. Her  life  was  at  first  despaired  of,  but 
at  length,  when  she  recovered,  it  was  found 
she  had  lost  her  reason. 

None  knew  where  she  came  from,  or  what 
was  her  name,  and  the  humane  doctor  who 
had  attended  her,  afterwards  had  her  trans- 
ported to  an  admirably  conducted  lunatic 
asylum,  superintended  by  his  brother,  near 
London. 

Some  years  afterwards,  it  so  happened 
that  an  Irish  acquaintance  and  kind  of  cousin 
of  Mary  O'SuUivan's,  came  as  a  servant  into 
the  estabhshment,  and  there  she  did  not  fail 
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to  recognize  her  former  friend  in  the  poor 
lunatic. 

In  Mary's  tranquil  monfients,  she  would 
converse  with  her  a  little  of  former  times — 
mention  the  name  of  Clonakilty,  which  ar- 
rested her  attention  ;  and  gradually  the  lunatic 
recognized  her  old  friend. 

Peggy  O'Grady,  (for  that  was  her  name,) 
felt  so  much  interest  in  the  poor  creature, 
who  had  heen  called,  she  well  rememhered  in 
her  youth,  "  Mary,  the  Pearl  of  Clonakilty," 
that  she  endeavoured  to  he  of  some  perma- 
nent use  to  her,  and  tried,  hy  awakening  her 
dormant  feelings  and  old  recollections,  and 
amusing  her  mind  in  various  ways,  to  minis- 
ter to  her  final  recovery. 

After  this  she  was  pleased  to  see  that 
Mary  had  often  lucid  intervals,  and  the  doc- 
tor had  great  hopes  she  would  in  time  quite 
regain  her  reason.  It  was  not  safe,  how- 
ever, yet  to  let  her  have  the  guidance  of  her 
own  actions. 
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In  her  worst  paroxysms,  Mary  would  often 
rave  about  a  child  that  was  drowning,  or 
lost ;  and  would  accuse  herself  of  murder. 
Peggy  was  often  present  in  these  excited 
moments,  and  gradually  learnt  the  whole 
tale  and  the  name  of  the  people  concerned. 
Peggy  had  other  relations  in  London ;  her 
sister  was  an  apprentice  to  a  dressmaker  who 
had  been  a  native  of  Dodcaster,  and  had  been 
established  in  London  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Dr.  Jeffrey. 

He  had  conceived  a  great  interest  in  the 
dressmaker,  having  rescued  her  from  threat- 
ened consumption  when  given  over  by  other 
physicians ;  and  the  good  doctor  did  not  lose 
sight  of  her,  but  obtained  various  customers 
for  her  from  his  friends  in  London.  This  wo- 
man, of  course,  knew  all  about  the  romantic 
story  of  Dr.  Jeffrey*s  adopted  son,  and  had 
often  seen  the  child  after  Mrs.  Jeffrey  had  taken 
him  under  her  care.  Moreover,  Captain  Clan- 
ronald,  after  he  was  grown  up,  used  to  pay 
an  occasional  visit  to  the  kind-hearted  dress- 
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maker,  and  greatly  please  her,  by  bringing:  mes- 
sages to  her  and  inquiries  from  his  guardian. 

One  day,  Peggy  was  invited  i)y  her  sister 
the  apprentice,  to  see  the  splendid  dresses 
they  vvere  making  for  Miss  Severn's  wedding. 

"  Your  lady's  daughter  is  a-going  to  be 
married,"  said  Peggy,  after  her  return  home, 
to  Mary  O'Sullivan  in  one  of  her  quiet 
periods. 

"  Oh,  the  darlint,  and  who  is  it  to  ?" 

"  Captain  Clanronald,"  says  Peggy,  "  and 
Miss  Pierce,  the  dressmaker,  told  me  he'd  got 
a  power  o'  money  from  his  late  father.  Dr. 
Jeffrey,  though  he  wasn't  his  son  at  all,  at  all. 
Miss  Pierce  is  so  fond  of  the  Captain,  bless 
you,  and  says  he's  the  beautifullest  man  in 
London,  and  that  he  com'd  to  see  her  about 
a  month  ago,  and  giv'd  her  a  beautiful  watch 
as  a  keepsake  for  his  guardian's  memory." 

"  Dr.  Jeffrey  !"  muttered  Mary  O'Sullivan, 
•'  go  this  moment,  Peggy,  and  find  out 
whether  that  be  he  as  lived  at  Dodcaster,  and 
all   about  how   he  came  to  be   guardian   to 
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Captain  Clanronald.     There's  life  and  death 
in  it,  go,  Peggy." 

Peggy  complied,  and  as  she  left  the  cell 
Mary  muttered,  shaking  her  head,  some  old 
lines,  which  ran  as  follows : 

"  When  Brother's  fight 
Beware  the  night ; 
When  Waters  Roll 
And  Joy  bells  Toll 
In  Severn  Dale 
For  good  or  ail, 
Beware,  beware ; 
For  Severn's  heir 
By  waters  dead, 
Will  Severn's  head 
In  Fire  find. 
In  Love  Unbind." 

Peggy's  curiosity  was  so  strongly  excited, 
that  she  lost  no  time  in  ohtaining  all  parti- 
culars, and  returned  with  her  information  to 
Mary. 

"  Och  then,  there's  no  douht  of  it  !"  ex- 
claimed the  latter,  wringing  her  hands,  "  may 
all  the  blessed  angels  and  saints  defend  us ! 
Sure,  and  isn't  the  darlint  a-going  to  marry 
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her  own  brother  !  by  the  same  token  as  it 
was  1,  as  took  the  blessed  babby  to  Dr.  Jef- 
frey, and  made  believe  it  war  my  own  child." 

And  then  the  excitement  caused  by  this 
discovery  brought  on  an  access  of  madness, 
from  which  Mary  suffered  for  several  days. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Peggy  was  in  a 
state  of  considerable  excitement  about  the 
grand  secret  which  she  possessed. 

Of  course  she  longed  to  talk  of  it  to  every 
one,  and  was  only  withheld  by  the  fear  that 
she  would  be  taken  for  a  lunatic,  if  she  hinted 
that  the  gentleman  Miss  Severn  was  going  to 
marry,  was  the  real  lord,  and  her  half-brother. 
So  Peggy  wisely  kept  her  own  council, 
and  only  terrified  her  sister  and  some  of  the 
other  apprentices,  when  admiring  the  dresses, 
by  some  such  ominous  words,  as : 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  it  will  be  a  marriage 
at  all,  at  all.  Mark  my  words.  When  the 
wedding  morning  comes  there  will  be  no 
bridegroom  !"  Words  which  were  remem- 
bered afterwards  when  the  morning  came,  and 
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the  wedding  did  not  take  place,  although  no 
reason  was  assigned  for  its  postponement ! 
And  Peggy,  for  ever  after,  was  looked  up  to 
as  a  witch  or  oracle,  which  distinction  she 
fully  enjoyed  and  made  the  most  of. 

The  next  day,  Mary  O'Sullivan  became 
calm,  and  towards  evening  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly collected.  Then  Peggy,  with  great 
caution,  touched  again  upon  the  proposed 
marriage. 

"Ay,  there's  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
that,"  said  Mary,  making  a  great  effort  to  be 
calm,  and  to  consider  deeply. 

"  Leave  me  alone  for  half  an  hour,"  she 
then  said,  "  and  if  I  get  wild  again,  take  a 
packet  you'll  find  on  that  table,  and  give  it 
into  Lady  Severn's  own  hand.  Tell  h';r  what 
you  heard  from  me,  and  if  she  won't  believe 
you,  try  and  make  her  come  here  and  see  me. 
If  she  won't  believe  either  of  us,  tell  her  the 
wrath  of  God  will  overtake  her  unless  she 
stops  the  marriage.  But  for  the  life  of  ye  don't 
breathe  a  word  to  any  one  else.     Leave  it  all 
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in  Lady  Severn's  hands.     The  mother  did, 
and  the  mother  must  undo. 

"  The  Stepmother  hated, 

The  true  mother  loved ; 

But  still  it  is  fated 

That  Kight  shall  be  proved. 

The  truth  will  still  conquer 

lu  Severnsdale, 

And  till  then  nor  luck  nor  joy 

Ere  shall  prevail." 

*'  Well,  but  where's  the  packet  Tm  to  take 
to  her  ladyship  ?"  inquired  Peggy,  who  began 
to  fear  that  Mary's  mind  was  wandering  again. 
"  Go,  leave  me  alone,  and  I'll  get  it  ready." 
Peggy  went  away,  but  watched  through  a 
small  aperture  in  the  door.  She  saw  Mary 
take  a  little  old  book  out  of  her  pocket,  which 
she  had  always  carefully  preserved.  She 
could  not  read,  yet  she  would  often  sit  for 
hours  with  this  hook  before  her  eyes,  and 
when  any  one  tried  to  take  it  from  her,  it  was 
sure  to  brirg  on  one  of  her  worst  paroxysms 
of  madness.  So  it  had  always  been  left  in 
her  possession,    although   several   ornaments 
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which  had  been  found  on  her,  when  she  had 
been  taken  ill,  were  kept  by  the  guardians,  in 
case  she  should  recover  sufficiently  to  leave 
the  asylum. 

Peggy  now  saw  that  she  split  the  cover  of 
the  book,  and  after  searching  in  it  for  some 
moments,  she  took  out  a  small  gold  thing 
that  looked  like  a  coin  or  locket.  This  she 
did  up  in  paper,  and  hastily  concealed  in  her 
bosom.  Then  she  proceeded  more  leisurely 
to  wrap  a  pocket  handkerchief  round  the 
book,  and  placed  it  on  the  table.  P<"ggy 
waited  a  little  longer,  and  then  entered  the 
cell.  She  found  her  still  calm,  but  from  the 
impatient  motion  of  her  eye,  she  saw  that  she 
must  lose  no  time  in  taking  the  parcel  as 
directed. 

It  was  too  late  to  leave  the  Asylum  that 
evening,  so  she  must  wait  patiently  until 
the  next  morning.  She  took  away  the 
parcel,  however,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  through  the  aperture,  that  Marv  went 
quietly  to  bed. 
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The  following  day,  Peggy  proceeded  to 
Grosvenor  Street,  and,  as  we  have  seen  before, 
succeeded  in  gaining  admittance  to  Lady 
Severn.  That  lady's  agitation  after  the  in- 
terview, and  IsabeFs  consequent  surprise  have 
been  related. 

Lady  Severn  recognized  in  the  book  that 
had  been  sent  her  by  Mary  an  old  one,  which 
she  well  remembered  having  given  to  her 
nurse,  and  after  some  minutes,  she  also  re- 
membered Peggy  O'Grady,  who,  as  a  girl, 
used  to  work  in  her  father's  house  in  Ireland. 

Lady  Severn,  however,  pretended  not  to 
believe  a  word  of  the  strange  story,  yet  she 
determined  to  investigate  its  truth,  and  to 
visit  the  Lunatic  Asylum. 

That  her  old  nurse  was  there,  and  had  not 
been  drowned,  as  was  supposed,  seemed  now 
evident ;  yet  Lady  Severn,  of  course,  shrank 
from  the  terrible  idea  that  her  son  was  no 
longer  the  rightful  lord,  and  that  her  daughter 
was  about  to  marry  her  own  half-brother. 

"  But  you'll  come  and  see  poor  Mary,   my 
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Lady,"  said  Peggy,  '*  for  if  not,  I  was  to  go 
to  the  Captain,  and  tell  him  all." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'll  come  and  see  the  poor  mad 
woman  who  calls  herself  by  that  name,  and 
has,  doubtless,  invented  the  whole  strange 
story,"  said  Lady  Severn,  endeavouring  to 
appear  indifferent.  "  Yes,  I'll  come  there 
to-day." 

Lady  Severn  at  first  thought  she  would  keep 
the  woman  and  take  her  back  in  her  own  car- 
riage ;  but  on  second  thoughts,  she  was  afraid 
of  exciting  too  much  attention  among  the  ser- 
vants, and  therefore  determined  to  let  her  go. 

Isabel's  expedition  with  her  mother  to  the 
Asylum  has  been  described,  but,  of  course,  it 
was  only  after  their  visit  to  Alassio,  that  she 
knew  what  passed  within  those  gloomy  walls. 

Fortunately,  Mary  O'Sullivan  still  remained 
on  Lady  Severn's  arrival  in  a  calm  and  rational 
state.  She  had  dressed  herself  with  more  than 
usual  care,  as  if  expecting  the  visit,  and  when 
Peggy  brought  in  Lady  Severn,  she  rose  from 
her  chair,  and  seemed  to  be  trying  hard  to  check 
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the  violence  of  her  affection,  lest  it  should 
bring  on  a  fit  of  madness,  and  thus,  perhaps, 
prevent  her  story  from  being  fully  believed. 

She  made  Peggy  retire,  who,  however, 
contrived,  by  listening  and  looking  through 
the  aperture,  to  find  out  all  that  passed. 

Lady  Severn  cautiously  abstained  from  ap- 
pearing to  recognize  her  old  nurse ;  but 
Peggy  suspected,  from  the  quiver  of  the 
proud  lady's  lips  and  the  pallor  of  her  coun- 
tenance, that  she  did  so  completely. 

Mary  O'Sullivan  then  told  her  story,  and 
took  from  her  bosom  a  locket,  wliirh  she 
showed  to  Lady  Severn.  It  liad  at  the  back 
the  initials,  '  IL  S.,'  and  a  coronet.  It  had 
belonged  to  the  late  Lady  Severn,  Helena, 
mother  of  the  little  Henry,  and  had  been 
round  his  neek  when  Mary  O'Sullivan  first 
took  him  out  of  the  water. 

Lady  Severn  remembered  also  that  the  boy 
had  always  worn  it. 

"If  you  will  swear  to  me  by  thc^  soul 
of  your  sainted   mother,  that  you'll  prevent 
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the  marriage,  and  if  needs  be  tell  the  young 
man  the  truth,  Til  give  you  this,"  she  said  in 
a  solemn  tone,  while  her  large  eyes  seemed 
inspired  by  a  feeling  of  holy  awe.  *'  Swear 
it,  or  I'll  tell  the  guardians,  and  we  will  have 
it  all  sifted  into." 

"  I  swear,"  said  Lady  Severn  in  a  low, 
but  firm  voice,  and  then  Mary  gave  her  the 
locket. 

"I  believe  you,  for  your  eyes  did  not 
flinch ;  you  looked  at  me  steady,  like  your 
dear  mother,"  she  added  in  a  softer  tone, 
as  she  took  Lady  Severn's  hand  and  pressed 
it  to  her  lips.  "  And  mind,  when  I  die,  bury 
me  with  some  of  my  own  people,  and  don't 
let  the  surgeons  have  my  poor  old 
body." 

"  I  will  indeed,  and  if— if— but  I'll  come 
and  sec  you  again,  and  you  will  not  tell 
anyone.  I  know  you  won't,  for  your  poor 
foster-sun's  sake,  the  little  boy  you  nursed  on 
your  knee,  and  Anastasia.  That  woman,  is 
she  to  be  depended  on  ?" 
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''  May  be,  if  you'll  say  a  kind  word  to  her. 
For  she  minds  the  days  when  she  received 
many  a  kind  word  and  look  from  your 
sainted  mother,  and  she's  not  one  as  would 
wish  to  do  an  ill  turn  to  them  she  loves,  and 
bring  ;m  old  family  into  trouble." 

"  There's  gold  for  her,  and — " 

"Never  fear,  my  lady,  only  come  again 
soon,  for  I  feel  as  if — the  Lord  be  praised — 
as  if  I  soon  should  get  quite  well." 

Lady  Severn  intended  to  visit  her  nurse 
again,  but  she  was  too  much  incapacitated 
by  illness,  and  besides  too  fearful  of  attract- 
ing attention  to  do  so.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  Peggy  heard  the  marriage  was 
broken  off,  and  having  received  the  money 
left  by  Lady  Severn,  with  hopes  of  getting 
more  some  day,  she  kept  her  own  council. 

On  her  return  from  abroad,  Lady  Severn 
went  to  see  poor  Mary,  and  found  her  much 
better.  Then  she  consulted  with  the  doctor 
and  guardian  as  to  whether  her  mind  was 
now  in  quite  a  safe  state,  and  receiving  an 
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answer  in  the  affirmative,  she  was  removed  to 
the  country.  Lord  Severn  placed  her,  at  his 
step-mother's  request,  in  one  of  the  lodges  at 
Severndale,  and  her  old  friend  Peggy  also, 
and  there  they  lived  for  several  years  very 
happily. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


INJUSTICE. 


"  Well,  what  is  there  in  the  paper  to- 
day ?  We  have  not  had  any  murders  for  a 
long  time,"  groaned  Mrs.  Darrcll  in  as  doleful 
a  tone,  and  with  as  injured  a  look  as  if 
she  considered  that  miscreants  had  abstained 
from  committing  that  crime  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving  her  of  her  usual  interest  in 
the  newspapers.  She  had  come  to  pay  us  a 
visit  one  afternoon,  as  she  often  did,  and 
found  me  reading  the  paper  to  Adolphe. 

"It  is  astonishing  how  little  news  there  is 
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now-a-days,"  continued  Mrs.  Darrell,  "  but 
I  sometimes  think  it's  my  fault,  and  that 
I  am  losing  my  interest  in  things.  Now  I 
recollect,  I  scarcely  enjoyed  that  dreadful 
murder  at  Dalton.  What  are  you  laughing 
at  ?"  she  inquired  with  a  sort  of  conscious- 
ness of  the  incongruity  of  her  own  words, 
while  a  faint  twinkle  of  fun  lurked  in  the 
corner  of  her  eyes,  and  for  a  moment  played 
round  her  melancholy  mouth.  "  Pray  read 
it  aloud,  if  it's  anything  amusing." 

"  T  can't  find  anything  amusing,"  said 
I,  "  but  1  am  a  good  deal  provoked  with 
some  observations  here,  upon  what  they  call 
the  mean  conduct  of  '  a  noble  Duke '  in 
withdrawing    his    consent  to   his  daughter's 

marriage  with  Mr.  S ,  now  that  he  has 

lost  his  title  and  property.  I  know  to  whom 
that  paragraph  refers,"  I  continued.  "The 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Claretown.  But 
Anastasia  and  Lady  Twisdcn  both  wrote 
and  told  Isabel  how  kind  they  had  been 
about    Mr.    Severn.      And    we    know   from 
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them  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  made 
no  objection,  but  that  Letitia  positively 
expressed  to  her  mother  her  wish  to  break 
off  the  match  with  Mr.  Severn.  Yet  you 
see,  people  of  course  said  the  parents  would 
not  allow  her  to  marry  a  poor  younger 
brother.  Lady  Letitia  was  pitied,  and  by 
those  who  were  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  family,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were 
abused  for  their  heartless  conduct  and 
worldly  mindedness." 

*'  So  much  for  the  world's  judgment !" 
said  Mrs.  Darrell  with  much  bitterness. 

"  But  look  here,  listen  to  this,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Norman,  who  was  staying  with  us, 
"  let  me  read  it  aloud,  for  it  will  enchant  you 
all  as  much  as  it  has  me,"  and  she  proceeded 
to  read  a  review  of  my  last  book  in  a 
periodical  which  had  that  morning  arrived. 

"There,"  exclaimed  my  brother  with 
a  triumphant  smile,  when,  after  Mrs.  Darrell 
had  gone,  he  led  me  into  the  garden,  fur 
the    purpose    of    giving    vent,    as    he    said, 
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to  his  joy.  '*  There,  I  knew  you  would  be 
appreciated  at  last,  and  you  never  would  have 
acquired  all  this  renown,  if  you  had  been 
successful  in  winning  the  affections  of  the 
only  person  you  fancied." 

"  Very  hkely,"  I  said,  "  but  I  am  afraid  I 
would  gladly  exchange,  not  only  my  Httle 
renown,  but  all  the  life-long  fame  a  Shake- 
spear  or  a  Milton  could  obtain,  for  one  hour 
of  the  blissful  consciousness  of — " 

*'  Of  being  loved  by  the  right  person  !" 
said  my  brother.  "  Ah,  you  are  a  true 
woman,  and  in  spite  of  all  your  learning 
and  acquirements,  you  are  foolish  enough 
to  prefer  being  ruled  by  the  eyes  of  one 
mortal,  than  to  influence  whole  generations 
by  your  genius." 

Success,  or  failure  !  "  People  are  always 
ashamed  of  their  manuscript  until  they  have 
been  successful,"  I  remember  Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
had  said  one  day,  and  I  felt  it  was  true  as 
far  as  regarded  myself.  It  seemed  to  me 
impossible    I     should     be     successful    then, 
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though  I  received  so  much  praise  :  yet  I  re- 
solved to  persevere,  I  tried  to  remember 
what  my  brother  had  said  on  this  subject ; 
*'  that  success  does  not  always  or  quite  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  the  real  merits  of  a  book. 
Many  accidents  are  required  to  create  a  great 
sensation,  and  make  a  book  become  very 
popular,  besides  the  genius  of  the  writer. 
Probably,  if  Mr.  D — 's  very  delightful  tale 
had  been  published  at  another  time  or  even 
in  a  three-volumed  novel  form,  it  might  not 
have  survived  the  first  edition." 

"  Then  you  must  be  content  not  to  make 
what  is  called  a  hit,"  Adolphe  would  often 
say,  '*  You  will  only  have  a  limited  audience, 
for  I  do  not  think  your  stories  will  be  liked 
by  the  multitude,  although  a  few  persons 
may  appreciate  them.  And  to  them,  they  will 
do  good.  That  conviction,  and  a  moderate 
remuneration  ought  to  satisfy  us  ;  and  we 
must  be  grateful  for  the  enjoyment  they  give 
us, — you  in  composing,  I  in  listening,  and 
occasionally  admiring." 
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As  I  thought  over  all  he  had  said  on  former 
occasions,  I  found  how  right  Adolphe  had 
been,  how  wise  not  to  have  allowed  me  to 
expect  too  much,  for  the  pleasure  I  now 
experienced  was  of  course  all  the  greater. 

"  Most  things  succeed  or  fail  according 
to  the  amount  of  thought  we  bestow 
upon  them,"  my  wise  brother  said  now, 
as  1  walked  with  him  in  the  garden. 
"  You  have  thought  much,  you  have  brought 
your  whole  mind  to  bear  upon  your  com- 
position, and  therefore  you  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  end.  But  you  were  not  so  at 
first,  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  do  not  think." 

Mr.  Roland  wrote  to  me  after  he  had  read 
my  book.  He  found  of  course  many  faults, 
but  he  almost  annoyed  me  by  saying  what 
he  intended  as  a  compliment,  that,  in  my 
next  work,  he  should  expect  to  find  all  the 
divers  perfections  which  characterise  the  cele- 
brated authors  of  the  day. 

This  1  well  knew  could  never  be,  and  1 
said   in   rather   a  provoked  tone  of  voice  to 
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my  brother  after  I  had  read  the  letter,  "  No, 
he  will  not  tind,  the  vigour  of  Scott    or    the 

graphic  descriptions  of ,  nor  the  interest 

of  ,  nor  in  some  respects  do  I  wish  for 

the  fame  such  a  writer    as  Miss  has 

attained.  J  should  be  very  sorry,  at  my  last 
moments,  to  reflect  that  I  had  done  so  little 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  real  religion." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Adolphc,  "  I  see  that 
your  object  has  been  to  comfort,  to  give 
interest  for  and  in  whatever  is  good,  and 
that  tends  to  tit  us  for  a  better  world.  You 
do  not  wish  to  excite  painful  curiosity,  or 
any  other  feelings  that  are  not  pleasant  and 
healthy.  In  fact,  you  wish  your  novels  to 
be  sermons,  but  without  their  usual  dull 
unimpressiveness ;  sermons  that  may  be  read 
by  persons  who  will  not  attend  to  those  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  sermons  like  what  one 
can  sometimes  read  in  nature,  in  flowei^  and 
stones,  and  why  not  in  novels  ?  Yet  many 
are   tenacious    of  being  done   good   to ;  like 
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children,  they  require  to  have  their  medicine 
honeyed.  Others  like  to  do  some  great  thing, 
despise  bathing  in  Jordan,  despise  the  com- 
mon chastening  and  purifying  action  of  the 
circumstances  of  our  daily  lives." 

"  Yes,  I  think  such  books  are  your  pecu- 
liar line.  Yet  still,  I  often  fancy  that  you 
fuss  yourself  a  good  deal  over  certain  scenes ; 
and  when  a  particular  part  has  given  you  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  I  see  that  you  cannot 
help  feeling  rather  disappointed,  when  it  fails 
in  producing  any  very  wonderful  eifect  on 
your  readers." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so,"  I  said,  "  for 
pet  passages  or  scenes,  which  have  caused 
us  most  trouble  to  write,  are  the  most  dear  to 
us  generally,  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
mother  regards  with  greater  tenderness  the 
most  inferior  or  suffering  of  her  offspring. 
But  I  am  now  learning  not  to  care  so  much ; 
and  the  only  thing  which  has  annoyed  me 
in  the  Reviews  of  tliis  last  book,  was  the  con- 
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demning  as  improbable,  those  occurrences 
which  were  founded  on  real  facts.'* 

"  Yes,  that  does  seem  hard,  only  you  must 
remember  our  old  French  proverb ;  Le  vrai 
n'est  pas  toujours  le  vraisemblable.^' 

"  No,  only  that  when  every  newspaper  one 
takes  up  contains  the  history  of  some 
murders  or  poisonings,  or  forgings  of  wills, 
that  are  happening  so  continually,  it  does 
seem  strange,  that  when  one  puts  the  same 
thing  into  a  novel,  people  should  then  say  it 
is  improbable." 

'■  Yet  this  is  natural,  too,  if  you  come  to 
analyse  the  reason.  The  readers  of  news- 
papers are  not  acquainted  with  the  individuals 
who  commit  such  crimes,  and  they  natu- 
rally look  upon  them  as  villains  who  probably 
bear  the  impress  of  guilt  on  their  faces,  and 
would  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  persons 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  It  requires 
d  deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
more  thought  on  the  subject  of  error  and 
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crime,  to  discern  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween good  and  bad  there  is  in  the  world. 
Who  would  have  suspected  that  the  fas- 
cinating and  most  agreeable  Lord  L — ,  when 
he  dined  that  evening  with  your  friends  in  Park 
Lane,  would,  before  twenty-four  hours  were 
over,  have  drowned  himself  in  the  Serpentine 
for  not  being  able  to  pay  a  gambling  debt, 
and  leave  his  family  in  a  state  of  the  direst 
destitution !  Some  such  character  as  his, 
you  have  described,  and  shewn  how  he,  as 
faulty  and  unstable,  contrived  to  win  the 
heart  of  a  pure-minded  and  most  amiable 
girl.  Of  course,  people  in  general,  and  Re- 
viewers, too,  think  this  unnatural,  and  so 
should  we,  if  we  had  not  known  the  person, 
and  seen  how  good  and  attractive  he  ap- 
peared." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


PEACE. 


I  WAS  now  of  course  no  longer  obliged  to 
write  for  profit,  as  Beaujolais  was  to  be  united 
to  Charles  Norman,  who  came  into  a  fine 
property  of  at  least  thirteen  thousand  a-year. 

His  first  object  had  been  to  make  a  settle- 
ment on  his  future  father-in-law  and  me  ; 
and  we  were  neither  of  us  too  proud  to  allow 
him  to  enjoy  what,  we  well  knew,  was  the 
greatest  gratification  his  acquired  riches  could 
aflPord  to  his  just  and  generous  nature.  We 
were  all,  Adolphe,   I,  and  Mrs.  Norman,  to 
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live  at  Heronscliffe,  that  ancient  mansion 
being  quite  large  enough  to  allow  of  separate 
apartments,  where  each  set  could  live  as  in  a 
little  house  of  their  own,  quite  independent 
of  the  others.  In  fact,  we  intended  to  do  so, 
in  order  to  allow  the  young  couple  to  be 
quite  alone  with  each  other,  unless  we  were 
specially  invited  to  join  them.  Mrs.  Norman 
had  her  suite  of  rooms  over  the  south  terrace, 
which  she  had  inhabited  during  the  life  of 
her  uncle,  "  the  good  squire.'* 

Adolphe  and  I  had  our's  in  the  western 
wing,  a  very  old  part  of  the  original  mansion, 
which  had  for  years  been  uninhabited.  But 
where  the  beautiful  carved  ceilings  and  mul- 
lioned  windows  pleased  us  all  so  much,  that 
Charles  had  caused  them  to  be  repaired  and 
decorated  expressly  for  us.  Our  windows 
commanded  the  finest  view  of  any  in  the 
house,  and  they  looked  over  the  western  cliff 
down  upon  the  broad  river,  and  a  vast  extent 
of  pretty  country  beyond.  My  brother  could 
hear  the  sound  of  the  water  as  it  glided  or 
rushed  over  the  stones,  although  no  sound 
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reached  my  ears,  and  he  delighted  in  the 
bracinii;  air  th:it  blew  in  with  the  western 
gales,  and  discerned  the  snaell  of  the  sea, 
which  was  about  twenty  miles  distant.  He 
could  also  hear  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  as 
they  grazed  far  below  in  the  pastures  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  the  voices  of  the 
haymakers  in  the  still  summer  days,  the 
tinkling  of  the  distant  sheep-bells,  and  all  the 
other  rural  sounds  that  form  nature's  cease- 
less and  melodious  hymn  of  praise.  There 
was  an  old  jasmine  that  twined  round  the 
deep  bay-window  of  our  sitting-room;  and 
roses,  and  all  the  sweetest  flowers  in  the  little 
strip  of  garden  beneath.  All  these  sounds 
and  perfumes  were  exactly  what  my  brother 
loved  best,  and  among  which,  as  he  said,  he 
was  quite  happy  either  to  live  or  die.  "  Only 
because  I  have  always  wished  that  I  may  die 
when  I  am  happiest,  though,  little  Nelly. 
And  1  want  to  read  several  more  of  your 
books  before  I  go.  For  you  must  write  on, 
although  you  do  not  want  any  profit.'* 

"  Yes,   I  must,"  said  I,  for  I  felt  that    I 
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could  not  afford  to  be  idle,  even  in  this 
beautiful  house,  and  with  the  grateful  convic- 
tion that  so  far  from  being  an  incumbrance 
to  the  young  owners  of  this  paradise,  we 
should  contribute  to  their  pleasure ;  that  it 
would  gratify  them  to  feel  that  there  were 
loving  hearts  under  the  same  roof,  to  whom 
they  might  impart  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
whenever  they  chose  to  visit  our  distant  part 
of  the  old  palatial  building. 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  more  unde- 
servedly delightful  than  my  lot.  Yet  still  I 
could  not  sit  down,  and  rest,  and  dream,  and 
let  my  thoughts  wander  as  they  list,  in  the 
happy  manner  Adolphe  could  ! 

I  must  write — I  must  work — as  long  as  life 
lasts  my  thoughts  must  be  forced  into 
another  channel,  and  most  thankful  I  am  to 
the  public  and  to  the  reviewers,  who  en- 
courage me  to  proceed  with  my  absorbing 
and  delightful  occupation. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE    WEDDINGS. 


It  was  arranged  that  the  three  marriages  were 
to  take  place  on  the  same  day  at  Sevcrndale 
Park.  And  strange  to  say,  the  ceremony  was 
actually  to  be  performed  by  my  old  acquain- 
tance, Jack  Roland  !  I  have  never  had  time 
to  tell  of  the  combination  of  circumstances 
that  brought  this  about. 

Since  he  left  Nordington  seven  years  before, 
I  had  never  seen  him,  and  1  never  fully  com- 
prehended, and  perhaps,  indeed,  I  had  not 
quite  attended  to  what  I  heard  of  his  doings. 
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It  appeared,  however,  that  in  spite  of  his 
uncle's  gloomy  forebodings,  and  what  he  said 
would  be  the  fatal  effect  of  my  refusal.  Jack 
Roland  had  become  a  reformed  character. 

He  finished  his  studies  at  Oxford,  and  took 
a  degree  which  surprised  and  enchanted  his 
uncle.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  ordained,  and 
had  lately  been  appointed  to  the  living  of 
Severnleigh.  It  so  happened  that  the  Severns 
had  no  near  relations  in  the  church,  and  when 
one  of  Jack  Roland's  college  friends,  who  was 
acquainted  with  Lord  Severn,  heard  that  a 
good  family  living  was  vacant,  he  applied  to 
him,  and  the  young  peer  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  gratifying  a  friend  who  had 
been  kind  to  him. 

All  this  was  related  to  me  some  days 
before  the  time  appointed  for  the  weddings, 
and  I  heard  Lady  Twisden  lamenting  in 
strong  terms  to  her  sister,  upon  the  misfor- 
tune, or,  as  she  called  it,  disgrace  that  there 
should  be  no  bishop  or  any  great  dignitary 
of  the  church  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
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**  A  common  village  parson,  and  not  even 
a  relation  !"  she  said,  *'  some  man  of  low  origin, 
to  whom  that  silly  good-natured  son  of  your's 
gave  the  living!  without  consulting  any  of 
his  family  either,  when  there  were  dozens  of 
people  I  should  have  heen  glad  to  appoint. 
And  to  celebrate  three  such  marriages  all 
by  himself!  Why,  you  should  have  had  at 
least  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
some  other  primates,  or  cardinals,  or  some- 
thing to  assist  !'* 

"  Cardinals,  my  dear,  what  are  you  think- 
ing of?" 

"  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean,  preben- 
daries, I  suppose ;  but  really  I  get  so  confused 
w^ith  all  these  new  or  old  church  matters,  and 
dear  Lady  Diana  Cartwright,  having  gone 
back  as  they  say  to  the  Mother  Church  of 
Rome,  that  I  never  know  what  I  say,  only 
I  wonder  you  have  not  more  regard  for  the 
family  honour." 

*'  I  am  afraid  I  never  had  a  proper  regard 
for  it,"  said  Lady  Severn  with  a  sigh,  "  but 
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my  eyes  are  beginning  to  be  opened  now 
to  many  things  I  never  could  see  before.  Yet 
this  does  not  make  me  wish  to  have  the 
Archbishop  to  marry  poor  dear  Isabel,"  she 
added  with  a  smile. 

It  was  settled  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and 
Isabel  were  to  start  at  once  for  his  old  family 
place,  Kilmackedor  Castle  in  Ireland,  after 
the  marriage.  Ernest,  that  is  Henry,  Lord 
Severn,  and  Margaret,  were  to  go  for  a  week 
to  the  old  house  at  Nordington,  which  had 
been  repaired  and  embeUished,  as  Lord  Severn 
destined  it  for  his  mother-in-law.  She  would 
still  retain  her  jointure  house  in  Grosvenor 
Street,  but  besides  that,  Margaret  knew  he 
had  settled  on  his  brother  Georo-e  and  his 
sisters  a  great  portion  of  the  fortune  left 
him  by  the  good  Doctor,  only  retaining 
sufficient  to  repair  Severndale  Hall,  and  make 
good  the  dilapidations  in  the  estate  caused 
by  his  brother's  extravagance.  Charles  Nor- 
man and  Beaujoluis  were  to  go  to  their  own 
future  home,    Heronscliffc   Park,   where  his 
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mother,  Adolphe,  and  I,  were  to  join  them  in 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  During  that  interval, 
we  had  all  three  promised  to  stay  with  Lady 
Severn  at  Severndale  Hall,  as  her  son  George 
and  Anastasia  were  going  after  the  weddings 
on  a  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  Claretown. 
And  we  afterwards  heard  that  Lady  Sophia 
Vernon  appeared  to  look  very  kindly  on  Mr. 
Severn. 

Lady  Severn  was  an  altered  person.  She 
had  been  ambitious,  proud,  and  violent,  but 
her  heart  was  not  bad.  A  person,  who  is 
capable  of  feeling  strong  affection,  is  seldom 
utterly  lost.  In  spite  of  her  apparent  un- 
kindness  and  harshness,  I  had  always  des- 
paired less  of  Lady  Severn  than  of  her  daugh- 
ter— the  captivating,  smooth-tongued,  civil 
Anastasia. 

Lady  Severn*s  health  had  improved  since 
her  return  from  Italy,  and  she  had  quite  lost 
those  nervous  fears  which  formerly  tormented 
her.  She  no  longer  saw  the  lost  child's 
spectre  in  the   old  tapestried  gallery,    when 
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once  the  living  and  rightful  owner  had  set 
his  foot  in  the  halls  of  his  ancestors. 

Purified  and  humiliated  by  sorrow  and 
remorse,  and  with  her  tall  majestic  figure  and 
regular  features,  she  appeared  more  beautiful, 
when  dressed  for  her  daughter's  wedding,  than 
when,  some  twenty-six  years  before,  she  had 
arrived  as  a  bride  with  the  late  Lord.  Yet 
her  black  hair  was  now  streaked  with  grey ; 
and  many  of  the  poor  people  remarked  that 
her  eyes  were  no  longer  "  awesome." 

There  had  been  great  rejoicings  among  the 
villagers,  when  Henry,  Lord  Severn,  first 
returned  home.  For  those  among  them,  who 
remembered  the  late  Lord  and  his  good 
father,  saw  their  very  image  in  the  tall,  pale 
young  man,  who  took  off  his  hat  to  them  as 
he  passed  up  the  village,  and  looked  at  them 
so  kindly  through  his  large  soft  eyes.  They 
hailed  his  advent  among  them  as  a  new 
beginning  of  the  good  old  times,  when  the 
family  lived  all  the  year  round  at  the  Hall, 
and  when  no  beggar  was  ever  turned  from 
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the  door.  And  they  were  not  disappointed. 
Henry  was  by  nature  first,  and  afterwards 
by  suffering,  and  by  Margaret's  influence, 
admirably  fitted  for  his  position  ;  and  his 
tenantry  and  neighbours  had  reason  to  bless 
the  day,  when,  (as  old  Dame  Garnal  said ;) 

Severn's  Heir, 
By  waters  dead, 
Did  Severn's  Head 
In  fire  find. 
By  Love  unbind. 

Of  course,  the  old  retainers  of  the  family 
repeated  the  mystic  lines,  and  tried  to  twist 
them  into  a  prophecy  that  had  been  literally 
fulfilled  they  said,  in  the  loss  and  restoration 
of  Henry,  Lord  Severn  ;  in  his  having  been 
discovered  to  be  the  rightful  Lord,  at  the 
time  of  the  duel  with  his  brother,  "  In  fire 
found,"  and  "  by  love  unbound,"  when 
he  nursed  Mr.  Severn  through  his  fever  in 
Italy. 

Of  the  three  brides,  whose  toilettes  I  su- 
perintended that  morning,  Beaujolais  was  of 
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course  my  chief  care.  Adolphe  stood  near 
me  as  1  gave  the  last  touches,  and  I  helped 
to  guide  his  hand  over  her  as  I  described  all 
the  particulars  of  her  attire. 

Afterwards,  as  he  gave  her  away  at  the 
altar,  I  heard  him  softly  whisper,  "now  I 
could  die  quite  happy." 

"  Oh  !  no,"  I  said,  "  try,  try  to  live  for 
your  httle  Nell.'* 

Fortunate  it  was  for  me  that  I  had  this 
all  absorbing  interest,  as  well  as  that  for  my 
former  pupil,  and  for  Lord  Severn's  bride, 
Margaret  Norman.  I  pressed  dear  Isabel's 
hand  before  she  knelt  at  the  altar ;  but  when 
I  saw  them  side  by  side,  and  heard  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  melodious  voice  pronounce  the 
responses  with  that  thrilling  earnest  tone  I 
knew  so  well,  a  faintness  came  over  me,  and 
the  gay  sunlit  scene  grew  dark  before  my 
eyes.  I  had  no  idea  that,  in  spite  of  all  my 
distraction,  all  my  conquests  over  self,  I  still 
felt  so  much.  Thank  God,  I  was  able  to 
pray  fervently  for  their  happiness.     But,  as 
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after  the  breakfast  we  all  watched  the  three 
carriages  drive  away,  and  heard  the  cheers 
burst  from  the  crowds  below — when  I  saw 
Isabel,  whose  carriage  was  the  last,  wave  her 
dear  hand,  that  was  the  worst  time  of  all. 
The  landscape  swam  before  me,  and  for  a 
moment  1  felt  the  numbness  of  despair 
creeping  over  me,  that  solitary  loneliness 
which  at  times  has  been  my  most  terrible 
nightmare.  I  am  certain  Adolphe  knew  my 
thoughts — by  the  manner  in  which  he  took 
my  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart.  He 
felt  that  with  my  grief  for  the  temporary  loss 
of  our  child,  Beaujolais — were  mingled  other 
and  far  less  justifiable  feelings. 

"It  has  been  a  glorious  day,"  he  said  in 
that  hopeful  voice  which  has  always  the  effect 
of  giving  me  renewed  vigour  and  courage. 
"  How  rare  and  delightful  must  be  the  sight 
of  three  such  loving  couples,  all  formed  for 
each  other.  And  you  have  been  the  means 
of  forming  one,  dear  Nelly.  Isabel  would 
never    have    suited  Mr.    Fitzpatrick  without 
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your  teaching ;  and  he  would  never  have 
endeavoured  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
suifering,  but  self-indulgent  and  indolent, 
life  without  her  attraction  and  influence — an 
influence  which  you  created.  You  ought  to 
be  very  happy." 

"  Yes  ;  I  ought  to  be  perfectly  satisfied," 
I  said  ;  "  and  very  thankful  to  have  been  the 
humble  means  of —  and  I  am  very  thankful, 
too,  that  I  am  safe  now,  safe  from  all  future 
passion,  my  conflict  is  over.  My  bark  has 
reached  the  shore,  it  is  stranded,  perhaps ; 
but  at  least  it  is  at  rest." 

"  And  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  others 
and  yourself;"  said  Adolphe  gaily ;  for  he 
had  heard  the  unconscious  melancholy  of  my 
tone.  A  pang  of  self-reproach  shot  through 
me,  to  see  how  far  below  my  brother  I  still 
was,  he,  suffering  from  what  one  would  have 
thought  the  greatest  earthly  privation  on  such 
a  day — so  grand  in  his  unvarying  cheerfulness 
and  I  sad — because  amid  so  many  mercies,  one 
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thing  was  denied  !      How  much  I  had  yet  to 
learn  before  I  could  be  worthy  of  him. 

I  had  b(;en  so  deeply  absorbed  in  anxious 
prayers  for  the  happiness  of  so  many  dear 
ones,  and,  also,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  other 
and  selfish  griefs,  that  I  had  forgotten  to 
observe  my  old  acquaintance,  who  performed 
the  ceremony.  I  was,  therefore,  perplexed 
when  a  handsome  young  man  now  came  up, 
and  shook  hands  with  me. 

'*  I  am  afraid  you  quite  forget  your  old 
friend.  Jack  Roland,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
which  recalled  both  that  which  I  had  heard 
in  the  church,  and  also  seemed  to  lead  me 
back  to  the  old  Nordington  days. 

"  Ah,  you  remember  me  now,  and  1  am 
glad  to  see  that  you  don't  think  me  quite 
so  disagreeable  as  you  formerly  did.  Or, 
perhaps,  you  have  grown  to  regard  people  in 
general  with  more  kind  tolerance  than  for- 
merly," he  added,  as  if  apologising  for  having 
interpreted  my,  perhaps,  less  disapproving 
looks  too  much  in  his  favour. 
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"  My  uncle  is  looking  forward  with  great 
delight  to  a  renewal  of  his  fornaer  intimacy 
with  you  and  Mrs.  Norman,  in  your  own 
home  at  Heronscliffe ;  and  your  brother  es- 
pecially," he  added,  as  he  took  Adolphe's 
hand,  and  pressed  it  with  a  kind  and  defer- 
ential look,  which  showed  that  he  was 
certainly  quite  an  altered  person. 

I  saw  that  my  brother  felt  the  same,  and 
he  returned  the  greeting  with  one  of  his 
most  vieille  cour  bows,  while  a  smile  of 
admiration  lighted  up  his  speaking  coun- 
tenance. 

"  I  admired  the  tone  in  which  you  read 
the  service,"  said  Adolphe,  "  I  was  glad  that 
my  child  had  the  prayers  of  a  clergyman 
who  felt  the  importance  of  the  words  he 
uttered." 

*'  You  could  scarcely  judge  of  my  usual 
tone  by  that  service,"  said  Mr.  Roland, 
humbly.  *•  Who  would  not  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  sight  of  three  such  couples — 
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all  so  evidently  formed  for  each  other,  and 
who,  even  in  the  midst  of  every  earthly 
joy,  did  not,  for  a  moment,  forget  the  world 
beyond." 

"  They  were  all  united  for  eternity,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Jack  Roland  took  his  leave, 
and  Adolphe  said,  *'  We  must  now  think  of 
poor  Lady  Severn,  and  Mrs.  Norman." 

"  Yes,  where  is  Mrs.  Norman  ?"  1  rejoined. 
I  looked  round,  and  saw  she  was  most 
evidently  thinking  of  my  brother  at  that 
moment,  for  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him 
and  again  my  suspicions  were  awakened  that 
she  cared  for  him  more  than  as  an  old  friend. 
No  one  but  myself  would  have  suspected 
Mrs.  Norman's  secret.  But  1  have  a  sort  of 
intuitive  perception  sometimes  of  people's 
innermost  feelings. 

That  night,  I  ventured  to  tell  my  brother 
of  my  surmises,  for  I  began  to  hope  that 
he  might  in  time  be  touched ;  and  I  fancied 
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that  he  had   the  same  thought  about   Mr. 
Jack  Roland  and  me. 

"  Life  is  ebbing  away,  we  all  go  so  fast ! 
The  end  is  so  much  nearer  than  we  have  any 
idea  of.  I  mean,  even  of  what  is  called 
the  longest  life,"  he  said.  "  I  cannot  under- 
take new  cares  and  anxieties.  Mrs.  Norman 
is  very  happy,  she  does  not  want  more  interest, 
I  am  sure.  You  are  mistaken  in  your 
romantic  imagining  about  her." 

"  Better  that  he  should  remain  ignorant  of 
her  devotion,  if  he  cannot  fully  respond  to 
it,"  I  thought,  and,  therefore,  said  no  more 
at  the  time,  trusting  that  I  had  not  troubled 
the  hitherto  smooth  current  of  their  inter- 
course by  my  hints. 

These  pages  will  not  see    daylight    until 

I   am   gone  from   this  world  of  trial,   and, 

before    that    time,    perhaps,    Adolphe    may 

have  become  more  sensible  of  Mrs.  Norman's 

attachment — perhaps 

*  #  * 

Be  lenient  to  its   defects,  gentle  readers, 
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and  kind  reviewers,  for  my  intention  was 
good,  though  I  may  have  failed  in  expressing 
all  I  intended.  Yet  if  any  one  should  find 
consolation  in  sorrow,  and  encouragement 
to  hope — 

My  object  will  be  fulfilled. 


THE    END. 


tONDON  : 
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LODGE'S  PEERAGE  AND  BAEONETAGE  FOR  1858. 

I'nDKK    the    KsI'KriAI,    rAIHONAOK    OV     HkK     MaJKSTY     ANP    II.IMl.THK 

PuiNCK  Consort.  Corrected  throughout  hy  the  Nohility.  Twenty-Seventh 
Edition,  in  1  vol.  royal  8vo.,  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  handsomely 
bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31  s.  6d. 

LonoK'a  Pkkragk  and  FUronetace  is  acknowledged  to  be  tlje  most 
complete,  as  will  as  \\\c  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  established  and 
authentic  auiliority  on  all  questions  respcciing  the  family  hi^tories,  honour;*, 
aiid  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has  ever  stood  so  high.  It  i^ 
published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her  Majoty,  and  His  oyal  Highnrs> 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal 
communications  of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class,  in  which, 
the  type  hriiii^  kept  nmstintth/  sta/uhmr,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  ])ublication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy  over  all 
its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  information  respecting 
the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most  sedulous  attention  is 
given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branclns  of  the  various  noble  families,  and 
the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are  introduced,  which  do  not  ajjpcar  in 
other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  facility  of  its  arrange- 
ments, or  the  beauty  of  its  typography  and  binding,  aiul  for  its  authority, 
correctness  and  embellishments,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  high  place 
it  occuj)ies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nohility. 

"  Lodge's  Pcemge  must  supersede  nil  other  works  of  tlie  kiud,  for  two  reasons  ;  first.  It 
is  on  a  better  pliin  ;  and,  secondly,  It  is  l)eller  executed.  We  cnii  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  suljject." — !>pertator. 

"  A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  the  production  of  a  herald, 
vro  had  almost  said,  by  birth,  but  certainly  by  profession  and  studies,  Mr.  Lodge,  the  Norroy 
Kiug  of  Arms.     It  is  a  most  useful  publication." — Timet. 

"As  perfect  a  Peera};e  of  the  Uritish  Empire  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  see  published. 
Great  pains  have  been  takon  to  make  it  as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible.  The  work 
is  patronised  by  Her  RIajtsty  and  the  I'rince  Consort ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
gentleman's  library,  as  well  as  in  every  public  institution." — Herald. 

"As  a  work  of  contemporaneous  history,  this  volnnie  is  of  great  value — the  materials 
having  been  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  emanating 
from  the  noble  families  themselves.  It  contains  all  the  needful  information  respecting  the 
nobility  of  the  F'nipire." — Post. 

"This  work  derives  great  value  from  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Lodge.  The  plan  l» 
excellent." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  This  work  should  form  a  portion  of  every  gentleman's  library.  At  all  times,  the  infor- 
mation which  it  contains,  derived  from  olficial  sources  exclusively  nt  the  command  of  the 
author,  is  of  importance  to  most  cla.sses  of  the  community  ;  to  the  antiquary  it  roust  be 
invaluable,  for  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed  on  its  contents."— O'/oA^. 

**  When  any  book  has  run  through  twenty-seven  editions,  its  rejiutation  is  so  lndel1b^y 
stamped,  that  it  requires  neither  criticism  nor  praise.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  say,  that 
'  I.odgt's  Peerage  aiul  Baronetage'  is  tlie  most  elegant  and  accurate,  ond  the  l>est  of  iti 
class.  The  chief  point  of  excellence  attaching  to  this  Peerage  consists  neither  in  its 
I'leKHnce  of  type  nor  its  completeness  of  illustration,  but  in  its  authenticity,  whuh  is  insured 
by  the  Ietter])res8  being  always  kept  staiuling,  and  by  immediate  alteration  being  niade 
wlienever  any  changes  talies  place,  either  by  death  or  otherwise,  amongst  the  nobility  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  work  has  obtained  the  special  patronage  of  Her  Most  tiriicious 
Majesty  and  of  His  Iloyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  which  patronage  has  never  been 
better  or  more  worthily  bestowed." — Mesnenifer. 

*"  Lodge's  Peerage  and  Haronetage'  has  become,  as  It  were,  nn  'institution'  of  (his 
country  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  indispensable,  and  cannot  be  done  without,  by  any  person 
h.iving  business  in  tlieKreat  world.  The  authenticity  of  this  valuable  work,  as  regards  the 
several  topics  to  whicH  it  refers,  has  never  been  exceeded,  and,  consequently,  it  must  l>e 
received  as  one  of  the  most  important  contribiuions  to  social  and  domestic  history  extant. 
As  u  L"  W  of  reference— indispensable  In  most  cases,  uselul  in  all— it  should  be  In  the 
hands  oi  vvery  oue  having  couuections  in,  or  transactions  with,  the  aristocracy."— 06«errrr. 
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MEMOIRS   OF   THE   COURT   OF    THE   REGENCY. 

From  Original  Family  Documents.      By  the  DUKE  OF  BUCKING- 
HAM  AND  CHANDOS,  K.G.     2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Portraits,  30s.  bound. 

"  Here  are  two  more  goodly  volumes  on  tlie  English  Court  ;  volumes  full  of  new 
sayings,  pictures,  anecdotes,  and  scones.  The  Duke  of  liuckinghnm  travels  over  nine  years 
of  English  history.  But  what  years  those  were,  from  iHll  to  1»20  I  What  events  at  home 
and  abroad  they  bore  to  the  great  bourne  I— from  the  accession  of  the  Regent  to  power  to 
the  death  of  Georg;e  III.— including  the  fall  of  Perceval;  the  invasion  of  Russia,  and  the 
war  in  Spain;  the  battles  of  Salamanca  and  Horodino;  the  flre  of  Moscow;  the  retreat  of 
Napoleon;  the  conquest  of  Spain  ;  the  surrender  of  Napoleon;  the  return  from  Elba;  the 
Congress  of  Vienna;  the  Hundred  Days  ;  the  crowning  carnage  of  Waterloo;  the  exile  to 
St.  Helena;  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  ;  the  settlement  of  Europe  ;  the  public  scandals  at 
the  English  Court ;  the  popular  discontent,  and  the  massacre  of  Feterloo  !  On  many  parts 
of  this  story  the  documents  published  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  cast  new  jets  of  light, 
clearing  up  much  secret  history.  Old  stories  are  confirmed— neu-  traits  of  character  are 
brought  out.  In  short,  many  new  and  pleasant  additions  are  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
those  times." — Athenttutn. 

"  Invaluable,  as  showing  the  true  light  in  which  many  of  the  stirring  events  of  th* 
Regency  are  to  be  viewed,  'ihe  lovers  of  Court  gossip  will  also  find  not  a  little  for  their 
edification  and  amusement." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  These  volumes  cover  a  complete  epoch,  the  period  of  the  Regency — a  period  of  large 
and  stirring  English  history.  To  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  thus,  out  of  his  family 
archives,  places  within  our  reach  authentic  and  exceedingly  minute  pictures  of  the  gDvernors 
of  England,  we  owe  grateful  acknowledgements.  His  papers  abound  in  fresh  lights  on  old 
topics,  and  in  new  illustrations  and  anecdotes.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  letters  is  enhanced 
by  the  judicious  setting  of  the  explanatory  comment  that  accompanies  them,  which  is  put 
together  with  much  care  and  honesty." — Examiner. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF    THE   LAST   FOUR    POPES; 

AND  OF    ROME   IN    THEIR  TIMES.     By  His    Eminence  CARDINAL 
^V1SEMAN.       1    large  vol.  8vo.  with  Portraits,  21s.  bound. 

"There  is  no  dynasty  of  European  sovereigns  about  which  we  English  entertain  so 
much  vagu  '  curioiity,  or  have  so  little  information,  as  about  the  successors  to  the  Pope  lorn. 
Cardinal  Wist-man  is  just  the  author  to  meet  this  curiosity.  His  book  is  the  lively  record 
of  what  he  has  himself  seen,  and  what  none  but  himself,  perhaps,  has  had  so  good  on 
opportunity  of  thoroughly  estimating.  His  position  in  the  Papal  College  at  Rome  would 
necessarily  bring  him  Into  contact  with  the  arcana  of  Papal  rule;  and  the  thoroughly 
English  constitution  of  his  mind  is  specially  adapted  for  the  representation  of  these  things 
to  English  readers.  There  is  a  gossiping,  all-telling  style  about  the  book  which  is  certain 
to  make  it  popular  with  English  readers." — John  Bull. 

•*  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  fubject  with  so  much  generality  and 
geniality,  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientloaaly 
opposed  to  every  Idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination.'— -4/A^n<ri/m. 

"This  volume  is  the  latest  production  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  elcquent  and  facile  pen, 
and  though  it  may  not  suit  everyone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  delight  all  those 
who  shall  peruse  'M.^'—Obsrrrrr. 

"  In  the  description  of  the  scenes,  the  ceremonies,  the  ecclesiastical  society,  the  mannen 
and  habits  of  Sacerdotal  Rome,  this  work  is  unrivalled.  It  is  full  of  anecdotes.  We  could 
fill  columtis  with  amusing  extracts."— CAroniV/f. 

"  In  this  volume  C.irdinal  Wiseman  seems  purposely  to  avoid  entangling  himself  In 
disputed  articles  of  faith,  and  dwells  rather  upon  the  personal,  historical,  literary  and 
artistic  view  of  his  subject.  He  relates  his  experiences  of  Rome  and  her  rulers  In  a  pleasant 
(enlal  style." — Literary  Gazette. 
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MEMOIRS   OF   THE  COURT    AND    CABINETS  OF 

C;I:0U(;E  TIIK  TinUI).  Fkom  Ouioinal  Family  Documknth.  IW 
the  DUKE  UV  iJUCKlNGllAM  AND  ClIANDOS,  K.G.,  &c.  Thk 
Third  and  Fourth  Volumes,  comprising  the  period  from  1800  to  1810, 
and  completing  this  important  work.     8vo.,  with  Portraits.     308.  bound. 

From  thk  Timx!4. — "Ttu  sc  volumes  conslit,  In  the  main,  of  letti-rs  written  by  the  two 
brothers,  I/ord  Greiivllle,  iiml  Mr.  T.  Urenvllle,  to  their  eldt-r  lirother,  the  Marcjuli  of 
Rtickinghain,  for  his  iiiforination  as  to  the  political  circiiiiintnnces  of  the  time.  In  the  two 
I'ortniT  vulumfs  a  (;reat  ntnoiint  of  curious  f^oHsii),  and  of  valuable  Infurmation,  was 
rontalned  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  th;*  King's  illness  In  1788, 
aud  the  early  period  of  the  war  with  revolutionary  France.  Volumes  ;h  and  4  take  up  the 
IuIp  where  volumes  1  and  2  had  left  It  ;  and  herein  we  find  a  connected  narrative  of  the 
many  stirring  historical  events  which  occurred  between  1800,  when  I^ord  GrenvUle  and 
Talleyrand  were  in  correspondence  respecting  Bonaparte's  proposals  for  peace,  until  the 
return  of  the  King'it  malady  in  iHlOand  the  debates  In  Parliament  relative  to  the  regency. 
The  presdnt  collection  is  more  vahial)le  than  the  last,  Inasmuch  as  Lord  Grenvllle,  having 
attai'ied  higher  dignity  and  exj>criencc,  is  a  more  dispassionate  observer  of  passing  event*. 
Whoever  would  desire  to  read  the  running  comments  of  so  eminent  and  well  Informed  a 
man  as  Lord  Grenvllle  upon  a  decade  so  interestintr  as  that  of  1800—10,  would  do  well  to 
consult  these  volumes.  Lord  Grenvllle  was  certainly  among  the  most  far-sighted  men  of 
his  time;  and  to  him,  from  the  first,  belongs  the  credit  of  appreciating  truly  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  position  and  designs.  He  did  so  even  to  a  higher  degree  than  Pitt ;  and  It  U 
most  remarkable  how  far  his  predictions  have  been  verified  by  the  event,  even  when 
»iut)mitted  tt)  the  sharp  test  of  the  judgment  of  posterity.  The  principal  points  on  whlcfc 
liKht  is  thrown  l)y  the  present  correspondence  are,  the  negociations  before  and  after  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  until  the  time  of  Its  rupture — the  true  character  of  Addington's  Admlnl*. 
tration,  and  the  relations  between  'The  Doctor'  and  Pitt— the  formation  of  the  Pitt  and 
Sidmouth  Cabinet,  when  the  King's  prejudices  against  Charles  Fox  were  found  to  he  insur- 
mountable—the Grenvllle  and  Fox  short  Administration— the  Duke  of  Portland's  Cabinet— 
the  expedition  to  Portugal,  with  Its  climax  at  Cintru— the  Duke  of  York's  scandal  with  Mr». 
Clarke— Sir  John  Moore's  retreat,  with  the  earlier  Spanish  campaigns  of  Sir  Arthur  \\'e\ 
lesley,  and,  finally,  the  disastrous  Walcheren  affair.  There  is  much  lurious  mutter  Inter 
posed  in  the  shape  of  ;>r<VM  upon  the  situation  of  affairs  written  from  time  to  time  by  Lord 
Grenvllle  himself;  and  perhaps  still  more  curious  reports  made  to  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham by  a   certain  ,  whose  name  remain*    a    mystery,  but  who  seems  to  have  been 

tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  nrcaiKi  imprrii  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  There 
IS  iiuich  in  these  volumes  whidi  well  deserves  perusal.  There  Is  a  portion  of  their  conlenU 
which  possesses  ne.irly  as  high  a  claim  upon  our  Instant  and  careful  consideration  us  the 
Minutes  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee." 

THE    LIVES   OF    PHILIP    HOWARD,     EARL    OF 

ARUNI)r:L,  AND  OK  ANNK  l).\(rvKS.  HIS  WIFE.  Edited  from  tht 
Original   MSS.     By   the   DUKE  OF  NORFOLK,    E.M.      1    vol.    antique. 

"The  noble  editor  of  these  biographies  Is  well  warranted  in  the  trust  which  his  preface 
expresses,  that  they  will  be  reud  with  Interest.  J  hey  throw  vahiuMe  lijfht  on  the  social 
habits  and  the  prevalent  feelings  of  the  Kliiabethan  age.  The  Puke  of  Norfolk,  by  pub- 
Ushing  these  curious  biogrnpMes,  has  not  only  done  honour  to  his  ar.cestots,  but  has  lup 
plied  materials  of  historical  information  for  which  he  dc«erTe»  the  thanks  of  the  llurary 
puhLlow" — LUtrary  Gaztttt. 


HISTORY    AND    RIOGRAl'llY 


ELIZABETH  DE  VALOIS,  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN,  AND 

THE   COURT  OF   PHILIP  II.     From   numerous  unpuljlishcd  sources  in 

the  Archives  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.      By  MISS   FREER.      2  vols. 

post  8vo.  with   fine  Portraits  by  Heath,  21s. 

"  Such  a  book  hs  the  memoir  of  Elizabeth  de  Vulois  is  a  literary  treasure  nhich  will  be 
the  more  uppreciutt-d  us  its  merits  obtain  that  reputiitioii  to  which  they  most  jiisily  arc 
entitle:!.  JJiss  Freer  has  done  her  utmost  to  niiike  the  facts  of  Eliitabelh's,  Don  Carlui,',  and 
Philip  1 1. 's  careers  fully  known,  as  tliey  actually  transpired.  The  pains  this  intelligent 
lady  must  have  been  at  to  have  secured  the  means  for  so  trustworthy  a  history,  cannot  hut 
have  been  very  preat ;  doubtless  she  will  be  rewardi-d  by  finding  this,  her  last  and  certainly 
her  best  |)ublitat!on,  as  much  and  as  generally  appreciated  as  were  her  previous  memoirs  of 
Jlarguerite  d'.Vngouli'me  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Queens  of  Navarre." — Dell's  Mes.sc/iqer. 

"  This  interesting  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  biographies  of  the  prewnt 
day." — Observer. 

"These  volumes  will  wei I  repay  perusal.  They  relate  to  a  period  of  history  extremely 
important  and  rich  in  materials  of  interest.  Miss  Freer  is  an  industrious  biographer.  She 
goes  to  original  sources  of  information,  and  she  gives  the  reader  all  the  details  she  cau 
collect."— Prcs5. 

••This  book  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  its  able  authoress.**— Sw/i. 

THE    LIFE    OF    MARGUERITE    D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN  of  NAVARRE,  SISTER  of  FRANCIS  I.  From  numerous  original 
sources,  including  MS.  Documents  in  the  Bibliothcque  Impt-rialc,  ami  th« 
Archives  du  Rnyaume  de  France,  and  the  Privatn  Corre>pon(lence  of  Queen 
Marguerite  with  Francis  I,  cS:c.  By  MISS  FREER.  Second  Edition, 
Revised,  2  vols,  post  8vo.,  with  fine   Portraits,  engraved  by  Hkath,  2l8. 

"This  is  a  very  complete  and  cleverly. written  life  of  the  illustrious  sister  of  Francis  I., 
and  It  may  be  said  of  her  that  the  varied  and  interesting  stoies  of  French  history  offer  no 
theme  more  worthy  of  research  and  study  than  the  career  of  this  great  princess,  who  exer- 
cised so  potent  an  influence  over  the  politics  and  manners  of  the  age  of  which  she  wai 
herself  the  brightest  ornament.  The  published  and  manuscript  documents  and  letters 
relating  to  the  life  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  and  nhiih  are  indispensable  to  a  correct 
biography  of  this  queen,  are  widely  dispersed.  The  author  has  spared  no  cost  or  trouble  la 
endeavouring  to  obtain  all  that  were  likely  to  elucidate  her  character  and  conduct,  ^ihe  has 
furnished  us  with  a  very  interesting  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  singular  events  and  th« 
important  personages  who  took  pnrt  in  them  during  this  stormy  and  remarkable  period  of 
French  and  Knglish  history." — (ilmerrer. 

"This  is  a  very  useful  and  amusing  book.  It  is  a  good  work,  very  well  done.  The 
authoress  is  quite  equal  in  power  ard  grace  to  Miss  Stricklbnd.  She  must  have  spent  great 
time  and  labour  in  collecting  the  information,  which  she  imparts  in  an  easy  and  agreeable 
manner.  It  is  diftirult  to  lay  down  her  look  after  having  once  bepun  it.  This  is  owing 
partly  to  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  partly  to  the  -lUllfnl  manner  In  which  It  has 
been  treated.  No  other  life  of  fifarguerite  has  yet  bet n  published,  <ven  in  France.  Indead, 
till  Louis  Philippe  ordered  the  collection  and  publication  of  manuscripts  relating  to  lh9 
history  of  France,  no  such  work  could  be  published.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  under 
any  circumstances,  it  could  have  been  better  done." — Standard. 

"There  are  few  names  more  distinguished  than  that  of  Marguerite  d'Angoultme  In  tb« 
range  of  female  biography,  and  Miss  Freer  has  done  well  in  t.iking  up  a  subject  so  copious 
and   attractive.     It   is   altogether  an  interestiiig  and    well-wriltcn    biouiapby."  — /.,i7.  Gan. 

HENRY  III.  KING  OF  FRANCE:  HIS  COURT  AND 

TIMES.  P.om  numerous  nnpublishfd  soiircps.  including  MS.  Dmumtnls 
in  the  Bibljotlaque  Imporialc,  and  the  .Vrchivts  of  France  and  Italy.  Uy 
MISS  FREER.     (In  the  press.) 


6  HURST   AND    BLACKETT's    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

LORD    GEORGE    BENTINCK:    A   POLITICAL    BIO- 

CIIAIMIY.     Hythc  IlKillT  HON.  H.  DISRAELI,  M.P.     Fifth  and  chcapor- 

Edilion,  Revised.     Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  bound. 

"  This  bio(?rn|)hy  cannot  full  to  attract  the  deep  attention  of  the  public.     We  arc  1   iind 
to  s;iy,  that  as  n  political  biograpliy  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  a  book  more  dei' 
hniulled,   or   more   replete  with   Interrst.     The   history  of   the    tiimotis  session    of 
ivrittfti  by  Disraeli  in  that  brilliant  and  pointed  style  of  M-hiih  he  Is  no  (oniiuinniate  n  i: 
is   deeply   interesting.       He    has  traced   this  memorable   struggle  with  a  vivacity  and   puwi.;^ 
uuequallcd  u»  yet  lu  any  narrative  of  I'arliamentury  proceedings." — Llackut/od's  Mag. 

LORD  PALMERSTON'S  OPINIONS  AND  POLICY;  AS 

MiMsTKR,  Diplomatist,  and  States.man,  during  more  than  Forty  Years 
of  I'ublic  Life.     1  vol.  8vo  with  Portrait,  7s.  Gd.  bound. 

"  This  work  ought  to  hove  a  place  in  every  political  library.  It  gives  a  complete  vie* 
of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  by  which  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  dictated  M 
a  diplomatist  and  statesman." — Chronicle. 

EASTERN  HOSPITALS    AND  ENGLISH   NURSES; 

The  Narrative  ot"  Twelve  Months'  Experience  in  the  Hospitals  of  Koulal. 
and  Scutari.  13y  A  LADY  VOLUNTEKR.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
1  vol.  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  6s.  bound. 

"  A  production  which,  not  only  in  the  subject-matter,  but  in  its  treatment,  is  filled  with 
the  purest  and  best  evidences  of  womanly  tenderness.  What  the  nurses  did  for  our  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers — how  they  ministered  to  their  wants  and  assuaged  iheir  sutTerings— 
how  that  composite  body  of  hired  attendants,  sisters,  nuns,  and  lady  volunteers,  worked 
together  for  a  common  object — how  their  duties  were  apportioned — and  how,  in  health  or 
illness,  their  time  passed  away— are  all  faithfully  and  minutely  detailed  in  these  volumes. 
*  Knstern  Hospitals  and  English  Nurses'  will,  no  doubt,  command  a  good  circulation." 
—  The  Times. 

"The  story  of  the  noble  deeds  done  by  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  devoted  sisterhood 
will  never  be  more  eti'ectively  told  than  in  the  beautiful  narrative  contained  iu  these 
volumes." — John  Bull. 

JOURNAL  OF  ADVENTURES  WITH  THE  BRITISH 

ARMY,  from  the  Coniniencenicnt  of  the  War  to  the  Fall  of  SebastopoL 
By  GEORGE  CAVENDISH  TAYLOR,  late  95th  Regiment.      2  v.  2I». 

"The  evidence  these  volumes  contain  is  exceedingly  valuable.  The  real  state  of  tblogs 
s  here  exhibited." — Jn/in  Bull. 

"There  was  scarcely  an  occurrence  of  any  Importance  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  not  an  eye- 
witness of.  Halaklava,  Inkermaiin,  Kertch,  the  operations  in  the  Sea  of  Aiof,  Anapa,  the 
storming  of  the  Malakotf  and  the  Itedan,  and  the  taking  possession  of  Sebastopol — each 
event  is  detailed  in  that  concise  but  clear,  professional  style  which  we  have  not  met  with 
before." — United  Scrvicf;  Gazelle. 

TURKEY:  ITS   HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS;   FROM 

THE  JOURNALS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SIR  JAMES  PORTER, 
Fifi<;en  Years  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  continued  to  the  Present  Timef 
with  a  Memoir  ofSiaJAMRs  Poktkr,  by  bis  Grandson,  SIR  GEORGB 
LARPENT   Bart.     2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations.     IGs.  bound. 

"This  highly  Interesting  work  gives  n  fuller  and  more  life-like  picture  of  the  present 
state  ut  the  Otlomaa  Kmplre,  than  any  other  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted." — John  Butt, 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  BONNEVAL:  HER  LIFE  AND 

LETTERS.  By  LADY  GEOKGIANA  i-ULLERTUN.  2  vols,  post  Hvo. 
21s.  bound. 

MEMOIES  OF  BESANGER.     WRITTEN  BY  HIM- 

SELF.  English  Copyright  Edition.  Second  Edition,  with  numerous 
Additional  Anccilotes  and  Notes,  hitherto  unpublished.     8vo.  with  Portrait. 

"  This  is  the  Copyright  Translation  of  B^ranger's  Biography.  It  appears  In  a  handsome 
Tolume,  and  is  worthy  of  all  praise  as  an  honest  piece  of  work.  In  this  account  of  his  life, 
the  Poet  displays  all  the  mingled  gaiety  and  earnestness,  the  warm-hearted  sincerity, 
inseparable  from  his  character.  He  tells,  with  an  exquisite  simplicity,  the  story  of  his  early 
years.  His  lite,  he  says,  is  the  fairest  commentary  on  his  songs,  therefore  he  writes  iu 
The  charm  of  the  narrative  is  altogether  fresh.  It  includes  a  variety  of  chansons,  now  first 
printed,  tuucliing  closely  on  the  personal  history  of  which  they  form  a  part,  shrewd  sayings, 
and,  as  the  field  of  action  in  life  widens,  many  sketches  of  contemporaries,  and  free  judgments 
npon  men  and  thinits.  There  is  a  full  appendix  to  the  Memoir,  rich  ia  letters  hitherto 
unpublished,  and  in  information  which  completes  the  story  of  Beranger's  life.  The  book 
should  be  read  by  all." — Examiner. 

"  This  autobiography  presents  to  us  not  only  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  great  popular 
poet  of  France,  but  an  extremely  clear  picture  of  the  manners  of  his  time.  For  the  under- 
current of  history,  always  so  interesting  and  full  of  instruction— for  a  delightful  picture  of 
the  poet,  and  many  pleasant  side  lights  thrown  upon  the  principal  incidents  otthe  period — 
this  volume  will  be  found  as  valuable  as  it  is  interesting." — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  DE  MEDICIS,  QUEEN  OF 

FRAN'CE,  Consort  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Regent  under  Louis  XIII. 
By  MISS  PARDOE,  Author  of  "Louis  XIV,  and  the  Court  of  France,  in 
the  17th  Century,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     3  vols.  8vo.  Portraits. 

MEMOIRS    OF     THE    BARONESS    D'OBERKIRCH, 

Illu.strative  of  the  Secret  History  of  the  Courts  of  Fr.\nce, 
Russia,  and  Germany.  Written  by  HERSELF,  and  Edited  by  Her 
Grandson,  the  COUNT  DE  MONTBRISON.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     15s.' 

"The  Baroness  d'Oberklrch  being  the  Intimate  friend  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  wife  of 
Paul  I.,  anl  the  confidential  companion  of  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  her  faiilities  for 
obtaining  information  respecting  the  most  private  affairs  of  the  principal  Courts  of  Kurope, 
render  her  Memoirs  unrivalled  as  a  book  of  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  royal,  noble  and 
other  celelirated  individuals  who  flourished  on  the  continent  during  the  latter  |iart  of  the 
lost  century.  The  volumes  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  personal  history  of  an  iniportani 
period.    They  deserve  general  popularity,"— I>oi7y  A>u«. 

PAINTING   AND    CELEBRATED    PAINTERS,    AN- 

CIENT  and  MODKUN  ;  inchiding  Historical  and  Critical  Notices  of  th« 
Schools  of  Italy,  S])ain,  France,  (Jernnciy,  and  the  Netherlands.  Edited  by 
LADY  JERVIS.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     I'is.  bound. 

"  This  book  ia  designed  to  give  to  the  general  public  a  popular  knowledge  of  the  Hl«fr)ry 
of  Painting  and  the  characters  of  Painteri,  with  especial  reference  to  the  most  promineol 
among  those  of  their  works  which  are  to  be  seen  In  English  galleries.  It  is  pleasantly  writl«n 
with  the  intention  of  serving  a  useful  purpose.  It  succeeds  in  it* design,  and  will  be  of  real 
nie  to  the  multitude  of  picture  icers.  Ai  a  piece  of  agreeable  reading  also,  it  is  un«»- 
ceplionable." — Examiner. 


HURST   AND    BLACKETT  S   NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  BOOK  OF  ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD,  AND 

DECORATIONS  OF  nONOlR  OF  ALL  NATIONS;  COMI'UISING 
AN  IIISTOUICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  KACII  ORDER,  MILITARY,  NAVAL 
AND  CIVIL;  with  Lists  of  the  Knights  and  Companions  of  cacli  British 
Order.  Embellisiikd  with  Five  Hondukd  Fac-similr  CororRKD 
Illustrations  ok  tiik  Inhignia  ok  thk  Various  Ordkrs,  Edited 
by  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  1  vol.  royal  8vo., 
handbomely  boiuul,  with  gilt  edges,  price  .i'2.  2s. 

THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB;  OR,  MEMORIALS  OF 

KENSINGTON;  Regal,  Critical,  and  Anecdotical.  By  LEIGH 
HUNT.     Second  Edition.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  elegantly  bound. 

"A  delightful  book,  of  which  the  charm  beffins  at  the  the  fint  line  on  the  first  page,  for 
ftill  of  quaint  and  pleasant  memork-s  is  the  phrase  thiit  Is  its  title—'  The  Old  Court  Suburb.' 
Very  full,  too,  both  of  quaint  and  pleasant  memories  is  the  line  that  designates  the  author. 
It  is  the  name  of  the  most  cheerful  of  chroniclers,  the  best  of  remembrancers  of  good  things, 
the  most  polished  and  entertaining  of  educated  gossips.  '  The  Old  Court  Suburb '  l»  a  work 
that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those  who  have  a  love  for  the  best 
kinds  of  reading." — Exnminer. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  prodneed 
his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer. 

REVELATIONS  OF  PRISON  LIFE;  WITH  AN  EN- 

ariuY  into  Prison  Discipline  and  Skcondary  Punishments.  By 
GEORGE  LAVAL  CHESTERTON,  25  Years  Governor  of  the  House  of 
Correction  at  Cold- Bath  Fiekls.     Third  Edition,  Revised.     1  vol.  10s.  Cd. 

"  Mr  Chesterton  has  had  a  rare  experience  of  human  frailty.  He  has  lived  with  the 
felon,  the  forger,  the  iorettf,  the  vagabond,  the  murderer;  has  looked  into  the  darkest 
sepulchrts  of  the  heart,  without  finding  reason  to  despair  of  mankind.  In  his  belief  the 
worst  of  men  have  still  some  of  the  angel  lett  Such  a  testimony  from  such  a  quarter  !•<  full 
of  novelty  us  it  is  of  interest.  As  a  curious  bit  of  human  history  these  volumes  are  remark- 
able. They  are  very  real,  very  simple;  dramatic  without  exaggeration,  philosophic  without 
being  dull.  In  dealing  with  a  subject  so  peculiar  as  prison  life,  Mr.  Chesterton  was  wise  in 
making  his  treatment  personal  and  incidental.  General  descriptions,  however  accurate, 
interest  only  a  few  ;  but  stories  of  crime,  anecdotes  of  crimiuals,  may  attract  all  readert." 
— Athi-nctum. 

"This  interesting  book  is  full  of  lucb  Ulustratloni  as  the  narrative  of  striking  cases 
affords,  and  is  indeed  as  well  calculated  to  entertain  mere  readers  for  amusement  as  to 
instruct  and  assist  those  who  are  studying  the  great  questions  of  social  reform  "—/vj-«wjinfr. 

"The  very  Interesting  work  just  published  by  Capt.  Chesterton,  entitled  '  Itevelations 
of  Prison  Life." — Quarterly  Reriew. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  ELIZABETH  DAVIS,  A  BA- 

L.UI.AVA  NURSE.     Edited  hy  JANE  WILLIAMS.     2  vols,  post  8vo., 

with  I'ortraits,  21s. 
**  In  this  true  story  of  a  Welshwoman's  life,  we  fancy,  now  and  then,  that  we  are  reading 
fiction  by  Dufue.  The  course  of  events  is  so  tinlural,  yet  so  unusual  and  hmuslng,  the  whole 
book,  in  the  (piaint  brevity  of  it«  manner,  is  so  unlike  the  majority  of  stories  and  biographies 
nnw-a-'iays  published,  that  it  is  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  a  new  book,  not  a 
book  like  half  the  bookithnt  hive  been  written  before  It,  and  half  those  we  are  yet  destined 
to  read.  We  think  we  must  have  said  more  than  enough  to  send  a  great  many  of  our  readers 
to  this  curious  and  pleasant  book." — Ktaminer. 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF    WEST   END   LIFE;    WITH 

SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY  IN  PAlUS,  INDIA,  &c.  By  MAJOR  ClIAMBUE, 
late  17th  Lancers.     2  vols,  with  Portrait  of  George  IV.     21s. 

"We  find  In  Major  Chambre's  lively  sketcht'S  a  mass  of  amusing  anecdotes  relntinf?  to 
persons  eminent  in  their  day  for  their  position,  wit,  and  political  reputation.  All  that 
relates  to  George  IV.  will  be  read  with  attention  and  'mteTeat."—Messe7}gcr. 

THE     JOURNALS    AND     CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

GENERAL  SIR  HARRY  CALVERT,  Hart.,  G.C.B.  and  G.C  H.,  Ad- 
jutant.Gen'er.\l  of  the  forces  under  II.R.II.  the  Duke  of  York, 
cora])rising  the  Campaigns  in  Flanders  and  Holland  in  1793-94;  with  an 
Appendi.v  containing  His  Plans  for  the  Defence  of  tlie  Country  in  case  of 
Invasion.  Edited  hy  His  Son,  SIR  HARRY  VERNEY,  Bart.  1  vol.  royal 
8vo.,  with  large  maps,  14s.  hound. 

"  Both  the  journals  and  letters  of  Capt.  Calvert  are  full  of  interest.  Sir  Harry 
Verney  has  performed  his  duties  of  editor  very  well.  The  book  is  creditable  to  all  parties 
concerned  in  its  production."— ..^/Aena-Mm. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF   MY   MILITARY  LIFE.     BY 

COLONEL   LANDMANN,   Late  of  the  Corps    of    Royal   Engineers, 

Author  of  "Adventures  and  Recollections."  2  vols,  post  8vo.  12s.  hound. 

"  Much  as  has  been  written  of  late  yo  n'i  about  war  and  Wellinf^ton,  we  know  of  nothing 

that  contains  so  striking  a  picture  of  the  march  and  the  battle  as  seen  by  an  individual,  or  so 

close  and  homely  a  sketch  of  the  Great  Captain  in  the  outset  of  the  European  career  of  Sit 

Arthur  Wellesley." — Spectator. 

COLONEL  LANDMANN'S  ADVENTURES  AND   Re- 
collections.   2  vols,  post  8vo.    12s.  hound. 

"  Among  the  anecdotes  in  this  work  will  be  found  notices  of  King  George  III.,  the  Dukes 
of  Kent,  Cumberlaiul,  Cambridge,  Clarence,  and  Richmond,  the  I'riiuess  August.!,  General 
Garth,  .Sir  Harry  Jlildmay,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Lord  IleatL- 
rteld.  Captain  Grose,  &c.  The  volumes  abound  In  interesting  matter.  The  anecdotes  are 
oue  and  all  amusing.'' — Observer. 

ADVENTURES   OF    TEE  CONNAUGHT  RANGERS. 

Skcond  Series.  By  WILLIAM  (iU.ATTAN,  Esa.,  late  Lieutenant 
CoNNAUGHT  Rangers.     2  vols.     21s.  houud. 

"In  thi.t  second  series  of  the  adventures  of  this  famous  regiment,  the  author  extends 
his  narrative  from  the  lirst  formation  of  the  gallant  bHth  up  to  the  oci  upntinn  of  Paris.  All 
the  battles,  sieges,  ami  skirmiMht-s,  in  which  the  regiment  look  part,  are  described.  The 
volumes  are  interwoven  with  original  anecdcjles  that  give  a  freshness  ;ind  spirit  to  the  whole. 
The  stories,  and  the  sketches  of  society  and  manners,  with  the  anei<lotes  of  the  celebritira  of 
the  time,  are  told  In  an  agrefable  and  unaffected  manner.  The  work  bears  all  the  cbarniter- 
sties  of  a  soldier's  straightforward  and  entertaining  narrative." — Hunday  Timrs. 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  RESIDENCE  AT  NEPAUL.    BY 

captain    THOM.XS    S\HTH,  late  Assi.stant  Foliiical-Rkrident  at 
Nepaul.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     123.  hotind. 
"  No    man  could  be   better  qualified  to  describe  Nepaul  than  Captain  Smith  ;  nrd  his 
c!c;ir  and  graphic   account  of  its  history,  iu  natural  productions,  its  laws  and  customs,  xnd 
the  ciiaracter  of  its  warlike  inhubltants,  ii  very  agreeable  and  Instructive  reading."— #•»>•<. 
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PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  SOLDIER;    OR, 

MILITAUY    SI-KVICi:    IN  THH  KAST  AND  WKST.     T.y  LlKl  T.-CUL. 
blK  JAMES  E.  ALEXANDEK,  K.C.L.S.,   &c.       2  vols,   post   8vo.    with 
Illustrations,  21i>.  houiul. 
"  These  volumes  ore  deeply  Interesting  anrt  full  of  valuable  Informnllon,"— i/f«cn/rf  r. 
"  One  greut  n>oril  of  the  *  I'lusaKCH '   U  reiidtibleneHS.     AnolluT  feature  of  the  work  i« 
experience.      The  author  h.iM  served  In  India.   South  Africa,   Canada,  and  the  Crimea}  aod, 
havinif  Kiveu  a  goud  deal  ot  attention  to  uiilitary  matters,  his  opinion  is  worth  attcntloa." — 
SpL'ctatur, 

MY  EXILE.   BY  ALEXANDER  HERZEN.     2  v.  2 is. 

"  Kroiu  those  admirable  memoirs  the  reader  may  flerlve  a  clear  idea  of  HusBiiin  political 
society.  Air.  Herzen's  narrative,  ably  and  uiiallecledly  written,  and  undoubtedly  authentic,  b 
itideed  superior  in  Interest  to  nine-tenths  of  the  existing  works  on  Kussia." — Athrn<jtum. 

"The  author  of  these  memoirs  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  his  nation. 
A  politician  and  historian,  he  scarcely  reached  manhood  before  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
feared  and  persecuted  him  as  an  enemy.  He  was  twice  arrested,  twice  exiled.  In  thli 
Knplish  version  of  his  memoirs,  he  presents  a  highly  characteristic  view  of  Kussiaa 
official  society,  interspcr.sed  with  sketches  of  rural  life,  episodes  of  picturesque  adventures, 
aiid  fragments  of  serious  speculation.  We  gain  from  this  narrative  of  persecution  and  exile 
a  better  lilea  of  the  goverinng  system  in  Russia,  Ihau  trom  any  previous  work.  It  Is  rich  la 
curious  and  authentic  detail."— TAe  Leader. 

THE  MOSLEM  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN;  OR,  ADVEN- 

TURES  IN  THE   EAST.     Hv    SADYK    PASHA.     Revised   with   original 
Notes,  by  COLONEL   LACli    SZYRMA.     3  vols.  15s. 

"  Sadyk  I'asha,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  a  Pole  of  noble  birth.  He  is  now  commander 
of  the  Turkish  Cossacks,  a  corps  organised  by  himself.  The  volumes  on  the  Moslem  and 
the  Cbrisllnn,  partly  fact  and  ])artly  fiction,  written  by  him,  and  translated  by  Colonel 
Sryrma,  display  very  well  the  literary  s|)irit  of  the  soldier.  They  are  full  of  the  advintures 
and  emotions  that  belong  to  love  and  war;  they  treat  of  the  present  time,  they  iiitn duce 
majiy  existing  people,  and  have  the  Danubian  principalities  for  scene  of  action.  Here  ore 
sources  of  popularity  which  the  book  fairly  claims." — Examiner. 

HOME  LIFE  IN  RUSSIA.    REVISED  EY  COL.  LACH 

SZVUMA,  Editor  of  "  Rkviw.ations  OF  SiBKRiA."  2  vols,  post  8vo.   12s. 

"This  work  plves  a  very  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  R  issian  people.  The  most  interesting  and  amusing  parts  of  the  work  will  be  found  to  b« 
those  interior  scenes  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  middle  classes  of  Kussia  upon  which 
\\f  have  but  scanty  information,  although  they  are  some  of  the  most  striking  and  truthfui 
m<lication8  of  the  progress  and  civilization  of  a  country.  As  such  we  recommend  Ihcni  to  the 
study  of  our  readers." — Obaeroer. 

REVELATIONS    OF    SIBERIA.    BY   A   BANISHED 

LADY.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  16s. 
"  A  thoroughly  good  book.  It  connot  be  read  by  too  many  people."— Wo?/.»eAoW  If '(>rd> 
"  The  autlMress  of  these  volumes  was  a  lady  of  quality,  who.  having-  incurred  thr 
displeasure  of  the  Uussian  (Jovernment  for  a  political  otfence,  was  exiled  to  Siberia.  Tin 
Place  of  her  exile  was  Hereiov,  the  most  northern  part  of  thli«  northern  penal  settlement  ;  ai.d 
in  it  she  spent  about  two  years,  not  unprofit.d)ly,  as  the  reader  will  find  by  her  int.r. -;  np 
work,  containing  a  lively  and  graphic  picture  of  the  country,  the  people,  their  manners  ainl 
riMtoms,  ^c  The  bonk  gives  a  most  important  and  valuable  Insiirht  Into  the  economy  o/ 
what  has  been  hitherto  the  terra  incognito  of  Uusslan  despotism."— ;>rti7//  Xeus. 

'•  .Since  the  publication  of  the  famous  romance  the  '  Kxlles  of  Siberia,'  we  have  bad 
no  aciount  of  these  desolate  lauds  more  attractive  than  the  present  work."— G'/c^e. 
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lEEMOIRS    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF  MAJOR 

GENERAL  SIR  W.  NOTT,  G.C.B.,  Commanukr  of  the  Army  of 
Candahar,  and  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Lucknow.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Portrait.     IGs.  bound. 

"  These  highly  interesting  volumes  give  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  India 
and  an  admirable  portrait  of  a  most  distinguished  officer." — John  Hull. 

"The  volumes  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  biographical  stores  of  the  age.  To 
the  young  soldier,  In  particular,  they  will  form  a  most  valuable  guide,  worthy  to  be  placed 
t>y  the  side  of  the  Uespatclies  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington." — Messenger. 

"  We  Iv-now  not  a  book,  after  the  Wellington  Despatches,  more  deserving  of  the  study  of 
•  young  officer.  It  might  be  made  one  of  the  standard  manuals  of  military  education." 
— Literary  Gazette. 

MILITARY  LIFE  IN  ALGERIA.  BY  THE  COUNT  P. 

DE  CASTE LLANE.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.    bound. 

"  We  commend  this  book  as  reuUy  worth  perusal.  The  volumes  make  us  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Algerian  experience.  St.  Arnaud,  Canrobert,  Changarnier, 
Cavaignac,  Lamoriciire,  are  brought  prominently  before  the  reader." — Examiner. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  ENGLISH  SOLDIER  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES' ARMY.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     I2s.  bound. 

CANADA  AS  IT  V/AS,  IS,  AND  MAY  BE.    BY  THE 

late  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  SIR  R.  BONNYCASTLE.  ^yithan  Account 
of  Recent  Transactions,  by  SIR  J.  E.  ALEXANDER,  K.L.S.,  &c.  2  vols., 
post  8vo.  with  maps,  &c.,  12s. 

ATLANTIC  AND  TRANSATLANTIC  SKETCHES.   BY 

CAPTAIN  MACKINNON,  R.N.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     128.    bound. 

HISTORY  OF  CORFU  ;   AND  OF    THE   REPUBLIC 

OF  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS.  By  LIEUT.  II.  J.  W.  JERVIS,  Royal 
Artillery.     1  voL  post  8vo.    Gs. 

SCOTTISH  HEROES  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  WALLACE 

AND  BRUCE.     By  the  Rkv.  A.  LOW,  A.M.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"We  may  say  with  confidence  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  enjoyable  and 
Instnictive  book  in  the  whole  range  of  biographical  and  historical  literature.  Never  before 
has  full  justice  been  done  to  the  Scotch  lieroes  of  the  days  of  Wallace  and  Uruce,  and 
there  is  not  a  southron  airong  us  who  will  not  read  with  deep  and  sympathetic  interest 
this  graphic  and  authentic  narrative  ol  their  gallant  exploits." — .Mornifg  Punt. 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  IN  OBTAINING  PROBATES, 

ADMINISTRATIONS,  &c.,  in  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Probate;  with 
mitnerous  Precedents.  By  EDWARD  WEATHERLY,  of  Doctor's  Com- 
mons. Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Cresswcll 
Cresswell,  Judge  of  the  New  Court  of  Probate.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     12s. 

"A  most  valuable  book.  Its  contents  are  very  diversified— meeting  almost  cv»;ry 
case." — Soiicitor'a  Journal. 
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MEMORIALS    OF    RACHEL.       Two    Volumes,    Post    8vo. 
Willi  Portrait.     (Just  Kcady.) 

ART  AND  NATURE,  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD-    BY 

G.  \V.  TlIOKNllUUY.  Esu.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  2 Is.  bound. 

"This  Ik  the  best  book  Mr.  Thornbury  has  written.  Being  an  artist,  he  writes  about 
art;  as  a  Londoner,  uitii  quirk  eyei  and  a  cultivated  tantf,  he  writes  of  London  ;  as  nn 
iirtist  who  liiis  travelled  he  telh  anecdotes  and  dwells  on  scenes  of  his  |)ust  life  abroad.  All 
this  he  d  les  in  a  frank,  genuine  way."— Kj-nminfr. 

"This  is  a  hook  helon^inK  to  the  tribe  of  which  Geoffrey  Crayon  is  patriarch.  Mr. 
Thornbiiry's  drawing  nioy  be  less  accurate  than  crui/on  drawinp,  but  it  is  richer  In  colour, 
and  wider  and  more  versatile  In  the  choice  of  subjects.  As  a  whole,  Mr.  Thornbury'* 
volumes  are  lively,  pictorial,  and  vitrimis."  —Athenetum. 

"  We  have  not  met  with  so  original  a  work  for  many  a  day  as  these  two  volumes  by  Mr. 
Thornbury.  They  have  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  genius.  Acute  observation  is  com- 
bined wit'i  great  research;  yet  the  style  isso  dashing,  that  the  last  thing  we  think  of  is  the 
variety  und  the  extent  of  knowledije  wh'ch  these  sketches  evince.  Mr.  Thornbury's  volumes 
contain  mattt  r  to  please  all  tastes.  He  is  grave  and  gay,  picturesque  and  reflective  ;  and  in 
all  moods  and  on  all  subjects  he  is  vivacious  and  amusing." — The  Press. 

CLASSIC  AND  HISTORIC  PORTRAITS.    BY  JAMES 

BRUCE.     2  vols,  post  Hvo.     12s.    bound. 

Tliis  work  comprises  Biograpbies  of  tbe  following  Classic   and  Historic  Per- 

sonagi^s  : — Sappbo,  A\%o\>,  Pytbagoras,  Aspasia,  Milto,  Atresilatis,  J^ocmtes,  Plr.to, 

Alcit)iades,  Helen  of  Troy,  Alexander  tbe  Great,  Dciueliius  Poliorcetes,   Scipio 

Africanus,   Sylla,  Cleopatra,   Julius    Caesar,     Augustus,    Tiberius,    Germanicus, 

Caligula.  LoUia  Paulina,  C.Tsonia,  Boadicea,  Agripjjina,  Poppa:a,Otbo,  Coniniodus, 

Caracalla,    Helingabalus,   Zenobia,     Julian    tbe    Apostate,    Eiidocia,  Tbeodora, 

Cbarle;nagne,  Abelard  and  Heloise,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Dante,   Robert  Bruce, 

Ignez,  de  Castro,  Agnes  Sorrel,  Jane  Sborc,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Anne  BuUen,  Diana 

of   Poitiers,  Catberine  de    Medicis,  Queen     Elizabetb,   Mary  Queen   of   Scots, 

Cervantes,  Sir  Kenclni  F^igby,  John  Sobieski,  Anne  of  Austria,  Ninon  del'Enclos, 

Mile,  de  Montpensier,  tbe  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Catherine 

of  Russia,  and  Madame  de  Stael. 

"  We  find  in  these  piquant  volumes  the  liberal  outpourings  of  a  ripe  scholarship,  the 
results  of  wide  and  various  reading,  given  in  a  style  and  manner  at  once  pleasant  and  picta- 
resque." — Atherutiim, 

FOREST  LIFE  IN  CEYLON.  BY  W.  KNIGHTON,  M.  A., 

Second  Edition,  2  vols,  post  Svo.     21s. 

"  A  very  clever  and  amusini;  book,  by  one  who  has  lived  as  a  planter  and  Journalist  many 
years  In  Ceylon.  The  work  is  filled  with  interesting  accounts  of  the  sports,  resources,  pro- 
ductions, scenery,  and  traditions  of  the  island.  The  sporting  adventures  are  narrated  in  ■ 
very  spirited  manner." — Statidnrd. 

TROPICAL    SKETCHES ;    OR,  REMINISCENCES  OF 

AN  INDIAN  JOURNALIST.      BY  W.  KNIGHTON,  M.A.     2  vols.     12s. 

•'  When  Mr.  Knighton's  pleasant  volumes  on  Ceylon  were  ptiblisbcd.  we  freely  gave  hia 
publlrnlionltie  praise  which  it  appears  to  have  will  deserved,  since  Bnotlur  P'lition  has  been, 
railed  for.  Amongst  the  wntersoflheday,  wekiiow  of  none  who  are  morelVllcitoiisin  hilling  off 
with  an  amusing  accuracy,  tbe  characters  lie  has  met  with,  and  his  doRcnjitivf  powrrs  arc  lirst- 
ratc.  Take  his  .Sketches  tip  and  open  where  y<u  .will,  every  page  teems  with  Instruction, 
r-ombined  with  lively  detail."— SMnd«y  Time: 
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ORIENTAL    AND    WESTERN    SIBERIA ;    A  NAR- 

RATivE  OF  Seven  Years'  Exfloratioxs  and  Adventdres  in  Siberia, 
Mongolia,  the  Kirghis  ^teppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Central 
Asia.  By  THOMAS  WITLAM  ATKINSON.  In  one  large  volume, 
royal  8vo.,  Price  £2.  2s.,  elegantly  bound.  Embellished  with  upwards 
of  50  Illustrations,  including  numerous  beautifully  coloured  plates,  from 
drawings  by  the  Author,  and  a  map. 

"By  virtu«>  alike  of  its  text  and  its  pictures,  we  place  this  book  of  travel  in  the  first 
rank  among  those  illu>trated  gift-books  now  so  much  sought  by  the  public.  Mr.  Atkinson's 
book  is  most  readable.  The  geographer  finds  In  it  notice  of  ground  heretofore  left 
undescribed,  the  ethnologist,  geologist,  and  botanist,  find  notes  and  pictures,  too,  of  which 
they  know  the  value,  the  sportsman's  taste  is  gratitied  by  chronicles  of  sport,  the  lover  of 
adventure  will  find  a  number  of  perils  and  escapes  to  hang  over,  and  the  lover  of  a  frank 
good-humoured  way  of  speech  will  find  the  book  a  pleasant  one  in  every  page.  Seven 
years  of  wandering,  thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  moving  to  and  fro  in  a  wild 
aod  almost  unknown  country,  should  yield  a  book  worth  reading,  and  they  do." — Examiner. 

"  A  book  of  travels  which  in  value  and  sterling  interest  must  take  rank  as  a  landmark 
in  geographical  literature.  Its  coloured  illustrations  and  wood  engravings  are  of  a  high 
order,  and  add  a  great  charm  to  the  narrative.  Mr.  Atkinson  ha^  travelled  where  it  is 
believed  no  Eurojjean  has  been  before.  He  has  seen  nature  in  the  wildest,  sublimest,  and 
also  the  most  beautiful  aspects  the  old  world  can  present.  These  he  has  depicted  by  pen 
and  pencil.  He  has  done  both  well.  Many  a  firesiae  will  rejoice  in  the  determination  which 
converted  the  artist  into  an  author.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  thorough  Englishman,  brave  and 
accomplished,  a  lover  of  adventure  and  sport  of  every  kind.  He  knows  enough  ot  mineralogy, 
geology,  and  botany  to  impart  a  scientific  interest  to  his  descriptions  and  drawings; 
possessing  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  he  tells  many  a  racy  story.  The  sportsman  and  the 
lover  of  adventure,  whether  by  flood  or  field,  will  find  ample  stores  in  the  stirrin^j  tales  of 
bis  interesting  travels."— Uai/^  News. 

"An  animated  and  intelligent  narrative,  appreciably  enriching  the  literature  of  English 
travel.  Mr.  Atkinson's  sketches  were  made  by  express  permission  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
Russia.  Perhaps  no  English  artist  was  ever  before  admitted  into  this  enchanted  land  of 
history,  or  provided  with  the  talisman  and  amulet  of  a  general  passport;  and  well  has  Mr. 
Atkinson  availed  himself  of  the  privilege.  Our  extracts  will  have  served  to  illustrate  the 
originality  and  variety  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  observations  and  adventures  during  his  protracted 
wanderings  of  nearly  forty  thousand  miles.  Mr.  Atkinson's  pencil  was  never  idle,  and  he 
has  certainly  brought  home  with  him  the  forms,  and  colours,  and  other  characteristics  of  a 
most  extraordinary  diversity  of  groups  and  scenes.  As  a  sport.oman  Mr.  Atkinson  enjoyed 
A  plenitude  of  excitement.  His  narrative  is  well  stored  with  incidents  of  adventure. 
His  ascent  of  the  Bielouka  is  a  chapter  of  the  most  vivid  romance  of  travel,  yet  it  is  less 
attractive  than  his  relations  of  wanderings  across  the  Desert  of  Gobi  and  up  the  Tangno 
Chain." — Athenaum. 

"We  predict  that  Mr.  Atkinson's  'Siberia'  will  very  often  assume  the  shape  of  a 
Christmas  Present  or  New  Year's  Gitt,  as  it  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  four  very 
precious  and  suitable  qualities  for  that  purpose,— namely,  usefulness,  elegance,  instruction 
and  novelty.  It  is  a  work  of  great  value,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  splendid  illu<>trations, 
but  for  the  amount  it  contains  of  authentic  and  highly  intere.«ting  intelligence  concerning 
regions  which,  in  all  probability,  had  never,  previous  to  Mr.  AtUinson's  explorations,  been 
visited  by  an  F^uropean.  Mr  Atkinson's  adx'entures  are  told  in  a  manly  style.  The  valuable 
and  interesting  iniormation  the  book  cuntaint,  gathered  at  a  vast  expense,  is  lucidly 
arranged,  aad  altogether  the  work  is  one  that  the  author-artist  may  well  be  proud  of,  and 
with  which  those  who  study  it  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted."— Jo/m  Dull. 

"To  the  geographer,  the  geologist,  the  ethnographer,  the  sportsman,  and  to  those  who 
read  only  for  amusement,  this  will  be  an  acceptable  volume,  tklr.  Atkinson  is  not  only  an 
adventurous  traveller,  but  n  cjrrect  and  amusing  writer."— Li^erar^  Gazette. 
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CHOW-CHOW;  BEING  SELECTIONS  FROM  A  JOUE- 

NAL  KKI'T  IN  INDIA,  (Stc.  Hy  the  VISCOLNTI- SS  FALKLAND. 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Ilhistrations,  ^Os.  bound. 

"Lndy  Falkland's  work  may  lie  rentl  u'lth  intcre«t  and  pleature,  and  the  reader nriU  ri*e 
from  the  perusal  instructed  as  wt-il  as  nmused." — Athenteum. 

"  Few  writers  on  India  enjoyed  the  advantat^es  (loiisessed  Wy  Lady  Falklnnd,  who,  aa 
wife  to  the  tJovcrnor  of  IJonil)ay,  had  access  to  every  source  of  information,  iind  heme  her 
Journal  has  a  reality  about  it  which,  coupled  with  the  acute  ohservution  and  (food  descrip- 
tive (lowcrji  of  the  authoress,  renders  it  as  pleasant  reading  as  we  could  desire." — I'reaa. 

"An  extremely  pleasant  hook;  as  full  of  information  in  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  East,  as  it  is  of  amusing  and  instructive  matter  of  entertainment.  Lady  Falkland  U 
a  most  delightful  companion.  She  leads  the  reader  along,  listening  to  her  descriptioni 
VJtil  he  becomes  as  familiar  with  India  as  if  he  bad  been  dwelling  there  for  years." — Herald. 

SPORTING  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD ; 

OR,    DAYS   AND    NIGHTS    OF   MOOSE    HUNTING    IN   THE    PINB 

FORESTS  OF  ACADIA.     By  CAMPBELL  HARDY,  Roval  Artillkrt. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  illustrations,  21s.  bound. 

**  A  spirited  record  of  sporting  adventures,  very  entertaining  and  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  sportsmen  who  desire  some  fresher  field  than  Europe  can  aflord  them.  The 
forests  of  Nova  Scotia  abound  in  moose,  cariboo,  bears,  wolves,  partridge,  snipe  and  wild 
duck,  while  tiie  rivers  are  teeming  with  salmon  and  other  fish,  so  that  Lieutenant  Hardy'i 
sport  was  of  the  best  kind,  and  in  the  details  which  he  has  given  us  there  is  much  to 
biterest  and  amuse.  He  is  a  thorough  sportsman,  patient,  skilful,  and  active,  and  relates 
his  adventures  with  the  gusto  of  a  man  who  enjoys  the  life." — The  Press. 

TRAVELS  IN  EUROPEAN  TURKEY.    BY  EDMUND 

SPENCER,  Esu.  Author  of  "Travels  in  Circassia,"  etc.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  and  a  valuable  Map 
of  European  Turkey.  I83. 

ARCTIC  MISCELLANIES,  A   SOUVENIR   OF   THE 

LATE  POLAR  SEARCH.  By  the  OFFICERS  and  SEAMEN  of  thb 
EXPEDITION.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Lords  of  tuk 
Admiralty.     Second  Edition.     1  vol.,  with  Illustrations.  Gs. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  INTO  DAUPHINE ;  WITH  A  VISIT 

to  the  Monastery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  Anecdotes, 
Incidents,  and  Sketches  from  Twenty  Departments  of  France. 
By  the  REV.  G.  M.  MUSGRAVE,  A.M.     2  vols,  with  Illustrations.     2l8. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  agreeable  and  instructive  travelling  companion 
than  the  author  of  these  volumes.  He  has  sutVuient  anti(|uarian.  scientific,  and  artistic 
knowledge  to  make  him  an  enlightened  observer  and  reporter,  and  a  quickuesi  of  disccro- 
Tneiit  which  detects  the  smallest  point  of  interest  "  —  f/VoAer. 

THE    HOLY    PLACES:    A  NARRATIVE    OF    TWO 

YEARS'  RKSIDENCE  IN  JERUSALEM  AND  PALESTINE.  By 
HANMER  L,  DUPUIS.  With  Notes  on  the  Dispersed  Canaanite 
Tribes,  by  JOSEPH  DUPUIS,  late  British  Vice-Consul  in  Tripoli  and 
Tunis.     2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  21s.  bound. 
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LAKE  NGAMI;    OR    EXPLORATIONS    AND    DIS- 

COVKRIES      DURING      FoUR      YeaRs'     WaNDERINGS     IN      THE      WlLDS      OF 

South-Western  Africa.  By  CHARLES  JOHN  ANDERSSON.  1  vol. 
royal  8vo.,  with  Map  and  upwards  of  50  Illustrations,  representing  Sport- 
ing Adventures,  Subjects  of  Natural  History,  &c.  Second  Edition,  308. 
handsomely  bound. 

"This  narrative  of  African  explorations  and  discoveries  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
geographical  works  that  have  lately  appeared.  It  contains  the  account  of  two  journeys 
made  between  the  years  1860  and  1854,  in  the  first  of  which  the  countries  of  the  Damaras 
and  the  Ovambo,  previously  scarcely  known  in  Europe,  were  explored)  and  in  the  second 
the  newly-discovered  Lake  Ngami  was  reached  by  a  route  that  had  been  deemed  imprac- 
ticable, but  which  proves  to  be  the  shortest  and  the  best.  The  work  contains  much  scientific 
and  accurate  information  as  to  the  geology,  the  scenery,  products,  and  resources  of  the 
regions  expl  <red,  with  notices  of  the  religion,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  native  tribes. 
The  continual  sporting  adventures,  and  other  remarkable  occurrences,  intermingled  with 
the  narrative  of  travel,  make  the  book  as  interesting  to  read  as  a  romance,  as,  indeed,  a 
good  book  of  travels  ought  always  to  be.  The  illustrations  by  Wolf  are  admirably  designed, 
and  most  of  them  represent  scenes  as  striking  as  any  witnessed  by  Jules  Gerard  or  Gordon 
Ctimming." — Literary  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Andersson  has  made  no  hackneyed  excursion  up  th^ Nile  and  back  again,  but 
painful  journey,  something  between  a  pilgrimage  and  a  wild-beast  hunt,  which  might  have 
tried  the  patience  of  a  fakir  and  the  pluck  of  a  gladiator.  Such  narratives  are  agreeable 
changes  in  our  day,  and  take  hold  of  attention  like  the  old  travels.  Mr.  Andersson  is  a 
good-natured  and  cheerful  writer  j  and  his  book  may  be  read  with  as  n^ich  pleasure  as 
profit.  For  the  details  of  a  romantic  and  laborious  journey, — for  particulars  about  the 
ostrich,  the  hippopotamus,  the  lion,  and  the  hyaena,— for  curious  illustrations  of  savage 
life, — for  that  kind  of  interest  which  is  awakened  by  dangers  bravely,  and  by  fatigues  stoutly 
borne — readers  would  do  well  to  consult  the  book  itself.  The  printers  and  engravers  have 
done  Mr.  Andersson  justice  j  and  we  think  the  reading  public  will  go  and  do  likewise." — 
4thm<eum. 

••  This  handsome  book  is  one  for  everybody  to  read.  As  a  record  of  travel,  every  page  Is 
fascinating,  while  the  naturalist  and  the  geographer  will  be  delighted  with  the  new  facts  It 
reveals.  The  sporting  adventures  of  Mr.  Andersson,  too,  are  not  less  wonderful  than  those 
•f  preceding  African  travellers.    The  plates  are  numerous  and  admirable."— T/ze  Presa. 

THE    OXONIAN    IN    NORWAY;    OR,    NOTES    OF 

E.\cuRsioN3  IN  THAT  CouNTRY.  By  the  Rcv.  F.  METCALFE,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised, 
1  vol.  post  8vo.,  with  Map  and  additional  Hlustrations,  10s.  6d.  bound. 

"'The  Oxonian  in  Norway  '  is  replete  with  interest.  Is  written  in  an  animated  style 
•Oil  is  one  of  those  books  which  cannot  fail  to  be  at  the  same  lime  amusing  and  instructive 
Ut.  Metcalfe  visited  places  where  an  Englishman  was  a  rarity;  and  all  who  take  an  interest 
ia  customs  practised  by  various  peoples,  will  welcome  his  book  for  the  accounts  of  Nor* 
wegian  manners  and  customs  which  have  nut  been  touched  upon  before.  Numerous  inte- 
■esting  ana  exciting  anecdotes.  In  connexion  with  the  author's  excursions  in  pursuit  of 
flsbiug  and  shooting,  pervade  throughout." — Chronicle. 

"Mr.  Metcalfe's  book  is  as  full  of  facts  and  Interesting  Information  as  it  can  hold,  and 
Is  iDterlarded  with  racy  anecdotes.  Some  of  these  are  highly  original  and  entertaining. 
More  than  this,  it  is  a  truly  valuable  work,  containing  a  fund  of  Information  on  the  slnlistics, 
pgllUcs,  and  religioa  of  the  couatries  n'Xtd."—Dlackwoud'»  Magazine. 
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RUSSIA  AFTER  THE  WAR:  THE  NARRATIVE  OF 

A  Visit  TO  THAT  Country  IN  iH.'.o.     Ily  SICLINA   I5LN1JLUY.     2  vols. 
post  Hvo.    21>. 

«'Wf  confT»Hil»Ie  MiM  Bunhury  upon  having  written  a  yer>- pntciininInK  book— one 
that  hat  the  mcrll  of  \>tU^g  rradiiblc  fiorn  the  l>eK'""<l"K  I"  ll»e  iMi'l.  The  author  aaw  all 
that  ahe  coulil,  and  haa  «lc»tTlbr<l  with  much  vivoclly  oil  aho  auw  llcr  book  is  full  of 
plraaant  pliiurra,  commennnit  «*ith  St.  FrtrrabiirK  and  Ita  liona,  and  ending  with  the 
coronation.      It  will  ftnd  numcrou*  readrra."— ^Mi/y  A>m'*. 

"Mia*  Kunbury'a  vlrarloim  akrti  hra  are  not  only  pUjunnt  with  mcnnln^;  as  to  the  state 
ofaoclrty  In  Kuaala,  hut  hiivr  all  (hr  ihurin  nnd  rrriihneK<i  o(  firat  ImprcNBlunN  on  an  acti^-e. 
thouKhtful.  and  obaervliiK  mind.  We  can  «ordlally  rerommeml  the  work,  as  preientlnp  a 
Tery  entertaining  and  varied  panorama  of  the  route  taken  by  thia  intelligent  lady,  and, 
moreorer,  aa  conreyluK  the  moat  recent  Information  with  reiturd  to  the  present  a tate  and 
coodlllon  of  the  more  important  part*  of  the  Ciar'a  vast  terriloriis.'*— ..VorMi/i^  rail. 

A  SUMMER  IN  NORTHERN   EUROPE;   INCLUD- 

IMV  Skkichks  in   SwKin.N.    Norway,    Finland,  tuk  Aland  Islands, 
Gothland,  etc.     By  SELINA  BUNBUKY.     2  vols,  post  8vo.,  2l8. 

"All  reader*  of  the  worki  of  lady.travellers  will  he  glad  to  know  that  they  are  favoared 
n«nHn  by  Ml»a  Bunbury  with  an  account  of  I.er  experience  In  Northern  Kurope,  including 
much  of  the  aeat  of  the  late  wnr— Finland,  for  example,  nnd  the  Aland  Isles.  The  book 
Is  a  rery  welcome  contribution  to  the  reading  of  the  season." — Examiner. 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  JOURNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

CulupriMli;.^  \   \\  INTKK  1'asSAUK    ACROSS    IIIL  AnDKS  TO     CniLI,     WITH     A 

Visit  to  thk  Gold  IIkgions  ok  California  and  .Vustralia,  the  South 
Ska   Islands,  Java,  &c.     By   F.    GI- RSTAECKER.     3  vols.   3l8.  6d. 

"  Starting  from  Bremen  for  California,  the  author  of  this  Narrative  proceeded  to  Rio, 
and  thence  to  Buenos  Ayresj  where  he  exchanged  the  wild  seas  for  the  yet  wilder  Pampas, 
and  made  his  way  on  horseback  to  Valparaiso  across  the  Cordilleras — a  winter  pnisngc  full  of 
dlAruliy  and  danger.  From  Valparaiso  he  sailed  to  Culifornia,  and  visited  San  Francisco 
8ai  r  ;  the  minliur  districts  piMierally.      Thence  he  steered  his  course  to  the  South 

8e  :<^'  at  Honolulu,  Tahiti,  nnd  other  (;ems  of  (he  sea  in  that  quarter,  and  from 

rtic.  .,  inarrhing  through  the  Murray  \'alU'y.  nnd  inspecting  the  .Adelaide  district. 

From  Atiiiittliit  lie  da.<ihed  onward  to  Java,  riding  through  the  liiteiior,  and  taking  a  general 
■arrey  of  Batavta,  with  a  glance  at  Jupnn  nnd  the  Japanese.  An  nctlve,  intelligent,  obser\'ant 
man,  the  notes  he  made  of  his  adventures  are  full  of  variety  nnd  Interest.  His  description*  of 
places  and  persont  are  lively,  niul  hi*  remarks  on  natural  productions  nnd  tlu>  phenomena  of 
earth,  sea.  and  sky  are  nlways  sensible,  nnd  made  with  a  view  to  practical  results.  Those 
portions  of  the  Narrative  which  refer  to  California  and  Austrnlln  are  replete  with  vivid 
sketches  ;  and  Indeed  the  whole  work  abounds  with  living  and  picturesque  descriptions  of 
men,  manncm,  and  localities." — Globe 

AUSTRALIA  AS  IT  IS:  ITS  SETTLEMENTS,  FARMS, 

AM)    (JOl.l)  FIKLDS.       Hy     F.    L.VNCKKOT,     Mini  uaiooical    Sur- 
VKYOR  IN  tiik  AirsTRALiAN  Coi.ONiKs.     Srcoiul  Edition.     2  vol.s.    V2%. 

A  LADY'S  VISIT    TO   THE   GOLD    DIGGINGS  OF 

AUSTUAMA.     ByMKS.  CLACY.     1vol.     f,s.    hound. 

••The  mn«t  pithy  and  entertaining  of  all  the  books  thnl  have  been  written  on  the  gold 
diggings."— Li/erury  (inzeltr. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS   OF  AUSTRALIAN  LIFE. 

My    NIKS.    CI.ACY.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.    bound. 
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A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 

OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE    with  Numerous  Incidents  of  Travel 
and  Advciuure  during  nearly  Five  Years'  Continuous  Service  in  the  Arctic 
Retyions  while  in  Search  of  the  Expedition  under  Sir  John  FrankHn.     By 
ALEX.  ARMSTRONC;,  M.I).,  R.N.,  late  Surgeon  and  Naturahsi  of  1I.M.S. 
'  Investigator.'     1  vol.     ^Vith  Map  and  Plate,  16s. 
"This   l)Ouk   is  sure  to  take  a  prominent  position  in  every  library  in  which  workf  of 
discovery  and   adventure   are  to  be  met  with.     It  is  a  record  of  the  most  memorable  geo- 
graphical discovery  of   the    present  age.     It   comes    from   one    who    has    himself  actively 
participated  in  all  the  stirring  incidents  and  exciting  scenes  it  so  ably   describes,  and  thu« 
possesses   that  chirm    of  freshness  and  interest  no  mere  compiler  can  ever  liope  to  obtain. 
The   stirring  passages  of  Dr.    Armstrong's    narrative  bear  ample  evidence  of  their  having 
been   written  by  an  accomplished  and  highly-educated  man,  possessed  of  quick  sensibUi- 
tlea,  cultivated  potrers,  and  a  refined  mind." — Daily  News, 

THE  WANDERER  IN  ARABIA.     BY  G.  T.  LOWTH, 

Esa.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations.     21s.  hound. 

"An  excellent  hook,  pervaded  by  a  healthy  enthusiasm,  novel  and  varied  in  its  incidents, 
picturesque  in  its  descriptions,  and  running  over  with  human  interest." — Sun. 

"Mr.  Lowth  has  shown  himself  in  the.se  volumes  to  be  an  intelligent  traveller,  a  keen 
observer  of  nature,  and  an  accomplished  artist.  The  general  reader  will  find  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  his  wanderings  in  Arabia,  and  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  old 
Christian  lands,  a  great  deal  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  amuse  him. — Post. 

EIGHTEEN    YEARS    ON    THE    GOLD    COAST    OF 

AFRICA;    INCLUDING  AN  ACCOUNT    OF    THK  NaTIVK    TrIUES,    AND     THEIR 
INTERCOURSE  WITH   EUROPEANS.    BvBRODIE  CRUICKSII ANK,  MeM  BER 

OP  THE  Legislative  Council,  Cape  Coast  Castle.    2  vols,  post  8vo.    21s. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  that  ever  yet  came  into  our  bands.  It 
possesses  the  charm  of  introrlucing  us  to  habits  and  manners  of  the  human  family  of  which 
before  we  had  no  conception."— S<rtrtd«r</. 

THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS.  BY  ELIOT  WAR- 

UURTON.     Thirteenth  Edition.     1  vol.,  with  15  Illustrations,  Gs.   hound. 

"Independently  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with  which 
its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its  reverent 
and  serious  spirit." — Qiinrterli/  Rfriew. 

"A.  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practicnlly  useful  was  never  penned  than  the 
*  Crescent  and  the  Cross' — a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sublime 
and  its  hive  for  the  beautiful  In  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting  immor- 
tality in  the  annals  of  the  prophets — and  which  no  other  modern  writer  has  ever  depicted 
with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  picturesque."— .Si/n. 

"In  the  mixture  of  story  with  anecdote,  information  and  Impression,  It  perhaps  sur. 
passes  '  Kothen.'  Innumerable  passages  of  force,  vivacity,  or  humour  are  to  be  found  In 
this  volume."— 5;)ec/a/or. 

TRAVELS    IN    PERSIA,     GEORGIA,    AND    KOOR- 

DISTAN,    with   SKETCHhS  OK    THK    Cos.SACKS    AND    TUK   CaUCASI-S.       U)' 

Dr.  MORITZ  WAGNER.     3  vols.,  post  8vo. 

"We  have   here   learning  withoiit  pedantry,  acute  and  close  obserx-ation  without  the 
tedium  of  uninteresting  delailn,  the  reflections  nl  a  philosopher  Intermixed  with  the  pit 
itoriet  and  graphic  sketches  of  an  accomplished  traveller."— LiirrHrw  Uazrlle. 
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KULE    AND    MISRULE    OF    THE    ENGLISH    IN 

AMKKICA.  By  the  Author  of  "SAM  SLICK."  2  vols,  post  8vo.  2l8. 
"  W'e  loncfivc  thin  work  to  be  by  for  the  mo<il  valimblt-  and  Important  Jurlf(e  Haliburton 
bat  rvvr  u-ri(li>ii.  While  tremiiiK  with  Intorcit,  moral  ami  hiiitoricai,  to  the  ki""'?''"!  ri-adi-r, 
RequaJly  coiistliiileB  a  phllotophiral  ittudy  Tor  the  polUicinn  and  stutcBmaii.  It  will  be  found 
to  let  in  a  d.>od  of  llKht  upon  the  actual  orlKin,  formation,  and  progress  of  the  republic  of 
%h*  Uoit«d  States."— A'aea/  and  Military  Gazette. 

SAM  SUCK^S  NATURE    AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.     24s.  bound. 

"  Since  Sam  Slide's  first  worlc  he  lias  written  nothing  so  frenh,  racy,  and  genuinely 
humorous  as  this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  some  way  or  other;  instructively,  satirically, 
jocosely,  or  wittily.  Admiration  at  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns, 
constantly  alternate,  as  witli  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  these  last  volumes  of  his.  They 
consist  of 'J.')  Chapters,  each  containing  a  tale,  a  sketch,  or  an  adventure.  In  every  one  of 
tbeui,  the  Clockmaker  proves  himself  the  fastest  time  killer  a-going." — Ubanrver. 


SAM     SLICK'S      WISE     SAWS      AND      MODERN 

INSTANCES  ;  OR,  What  hk  Said,  Did,  or  Invknted.     Second  Edition. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  We  do  not  fear  to  predict  that  these  delightful  volumes  will  be  the  most  popular,  aa 
beyond  doubt,  they  are  the  best,  of  all  Judge  Huliburtoirs  admirable  works.  The  '  Wise 
Saws  and  Modern  Instances' evince  powers  of  imagination  and  expression  far  beyond  what 
even  his  former  publications  could  lead  any  one  to  ascribe  to  tlie  author.  We  have,  it  is  true 
long  been  familiar  with  his  quaint  humour  and  racy  narrative,  but  the  volumes  before  us 
take  a  loftier  range,  and  are  so  rich  in  fun  and  good  sense,  that  to  offer  an  extract  as  a 
■ample  would  be  un  injustice  to  author  and  reader.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  books  we 
•?er  read,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it." — Standard. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
vfsitor  ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue.  The  present 
it  altogether  a  most  edifying  production,  remarkable  alike  for  its  racy  humour,  its  sound 
phlloso|)hy,  the  felicity  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  satire.  We  promise  our 
leaders  a  great  treat  from  the  perusal  of  these  '  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances,' which 
•oataio  a  world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  (un."— Morning  Post. 


THE    AMERICANS    AT    HOME;     OR,    BYEWAYS 

B.\CK\VOOI)S,   AND     PRAIRIES.      Edited   by  the    Author  of    "SAM 
SLICK."  3  vols,  post  8vo.     31s.  Gd. 

"In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
flcatures,  no  writer  of  the  present  day  equals  Judge  Hidiburton.  '  The  Americans  at  Home  ' 
Wtli  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works." — J'ust. 


TRAITS   OF   AMERICAN   HUMOUR.     EDITED  BY 

Uic  Author  of  "  SAM  SLICK."     3  vols,   post  8vo.     Sis.  6d. 

"No  man  has  rlone  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of 
Che  Inimitable  'Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognize  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  jiresent  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  ia  a 
budget  of  fun  full  of  rich  speclmcus  of  American  humour." — Globe. 
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THE  RIDES  AND  REVERIES  OF  MR.  ^SOP  SMITH. 

By  MAUTiN  V.  TLl'l'ER.     1  vol.  post  8vo.   lUs.  Gd.  hound. 

•'  Mr.  Tiipper'a  new  work  will  do  (?oo(i  service  to  his  literiiry  repututioti.  It  combinet, 
with  liiciclity  and  ucuteiifss  of  JudgmL-iit,  freshness  of  fumy  uiul  t'le^iiiKe  of  sentiment.  lo 
its  cheerful  and  instructive  pajc^-s  sounil  moral  principles  are  forcibly  inculcated,  and  every, 
day  truths  acquire  an  air  of  novelty,  and  are  rendered  peculiarly  attractive  by  being  expressed 
In  that  epi^craniinitlc  language  which  so  iargi-ly  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  the  author's 
former  work,  entitled  '  Proverbial  Philosophy.*" — Morning  Post. 

"These  essays  are  the  production  of  the  talented  author  of  'Proverbial  Philosophy,' 
whose  former  work  obtained  so  large  a  share  of  public  favour.  They  possess  a  quaiut 
originality,  and  display  considerable  knowledge  on  an  immense  variety  of  topics."— ii^n. 

"  The  '  Hides  and  Keveries  '  will  add  considerably  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Topper.  The 
volume  may  serve  as  a  suitable  companion  to  his'  Proverbial  Philosophy.' "—Oiverivr. 

A  WOMAN'S   THOUGHTS    ABOUT    WOMEN.      BY 

the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."    1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

•'  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written 
txtie  hearted,  and  altogether  practical."— £j-«mi/ier, 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  Uiste,  and  feeling,  aud  id 
written  lu  aii  earnest,  philanthropic,  us  well  as  practical  spirit." — Post. 

"A  very  excellent  and  thoughtful  work  by  u  writer  who  hiia  attained  a  high  degree  of 
celebrity,  otfering  to  her  own  sex  redections  and  suggestions  on  subjects  of  the  greatest 
Importance.  The  bool;  is  written  in  a  frank  and  fearless  spirit,  earnest  in  purpose  aud 
pr:u:tical  in  tone."— ^'«/». 

PEN    AND     PENCIL    PICTURES.      BY    THOMAS 

HOOD.  Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.  1  vol.  with  numerom 
Illustrations,  hy  the  Author,  10s.  Gd.  bound. 

"  Few  will  have  seen  this  book  announced  without  having  a  wish  to  welcome  it.  By  hU 
poetry  and  his  prose,  Thomas  Hood  the  Second  distinctly  announces  himself  to  be  hli 
father's  son.  His  music  has  a  note  here  and  there  from  the  old  househubl  lullabies  to 
which  bis  cradle  was  rocked.  Some  of  his  thoughts  have  the  true  family  cast.  But  his 
song  is  not  wholly  the  song  of  a  moi  king-bird— his  sentiment  can  flow  in  channels  of  his 
own  }  and  his  speculations  and  his  stories  have  a  touch,  taste,  and  flavour  which  indicate 
that  Thomas  Hood's  father's  son  may  ripen  and  rise  into  one  of  those  original  and  indU 
Tidual  authors  who  brighten  the  times  in  which  they  write,  and  gladdeh  the  hearts  of  tbot« 
among  whom  their  lot  is  cast." — Athenetutn. 

"  We  are  happy  to  hnd  that  the  delightful  volume,  '  Pen  and  Pencil  Pictures,'  haa 
reached  a  second  edition,  and  that  the  reception  of  the  younger  Thomas  Hood,  by  the 
public,  has  been  worthy  of  the  name  he  bears.  The  work  is  considerably  augmented  by 
passages  of  increased  maturity  and  vigour,  such  as  will  contribute  still  further  to  its 
popularity  among  the  reading  classes  of  the  public."— Li/erari/  Gazette. 

THE   DRAMATIC    WORKS    OF    MARY  RUSSELL 

.\HTF()KI).  Author  of  "  Our  Village,"  "  Aiherton,"  cVc.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  other  Illustrations.     21s. 

"  Miss  Mitford  has  collected  into  one  chaplet  the  laurels  gathered  In  her  prime  of  author, 
ship.  Laid  by  the  side  of  the  volume  of  dratnatir  works  of  Joanna  liaillie,  these 
volumes  suffer  no  disparagement.     This  is  high  iiraisc,  and  It  is  well  deserved."— .-If  Aen<rtiP». 

SONGS  OF  THE  CAVALIERS  AND  ROUNDHEAr^S, 

JACOIUTK  MALI.ADS,  \r.  Hy  (J.  W.  TlIOKMiLUY.  1  vol.  wjih 
numerous  Illustrations  hy  II.  S.  Marks.    10s.  Gd.  elegantly  bound. 

"  Mr.  Thornbury  has  produced  a  volume  of  songs  and  ballads  worthy  to  rank  wlHl 
Macsulay's  or  Aytouii's  Ln)%."  —  ('hriinirlr. 

"Those  who  love  picture,  life,  and  costume  lu  song  will  here  Qud  what  they  lor*."— 
Alheneeum. 
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FAMILY  ROMANCE;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 

Till-:   ARISTOCRACY.     HY   SIR  lU-RNARD  ULRKK,  Ulstkr  King  ok 
Arms.     2  vols,  post  Hvo,  21s. 

Among  the  many  other  interesting  legends  nnd  romantic  family  histories  com- 
prised in  these  volnmes,  will  l)c  found  the  following: — The  wonderful  narrative 
of  Maria  Stella,  Lady  Newhorongh,  who  claimed  on  such  strong  evidence  to  be 
a  Princess  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  disputed  the  identity  of  Louis  Philiftpe — 
Tlie  story  of  the  lunuhle  nuirriage  of  the  heantiful  Countess  of  Strathniore,  and 
the  sutTerings  and  fate  of  her  only  child — The  Lciders  of  Fa>hi()n.  from  Gramont 
to  D'Orsay — The  rise  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Ward,  now  Prime  .Minister  at 
Parma — The  curious  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Crawford — The  Strange  Vicissitudes 
of  our  Great  Families,  replete  with  the  niost  rnmantic  details — The  story  of  the 
Kirkpatricks  of  Closeburn  (the  ancestors  of  the  French  Kmpress),  and  the  re- 
markable tradition  associated  with  tliem — The  Leg<'T>d  of  tlie  I  ar:bto:i.s — The 
verification  in  our  own  time  of  the  famous  prediction  as  to  the  Earls  of  Mar — 
Lady  Ogilvy's  escape — The  Beresford  and  \Vynyard  ghost  stories,  &c. 

"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  as  a  work  of  nmiiseinent  these  two  most  in. 
teresting  volumes,  whether  we  should  have  regnrrl  to  its  i-xcellent  plan  or  its  not  less  ex- 
cellent execution.  The  volumes  are  just  what  ou^ht  to  he  fouiHi  on  ever)-  <lr.i\viiig-room  table 
Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved 
io  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of 
their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact — or  what,  at  least,  has  l)cen  h.nided  down 
for  truth  by  long  tradition— and  the  romance  of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction. 
Each  story  is  told  in  the  clear,  unatTected  style  with  which  the  author's  former  works 
have  made  the  public  familiar,  while  they  afford  evidence  of  the  value,  even  to  a  work  of 
mmusement,  of  that  historical  and  genealogical  learidng  that  may  justly  be  expected  of  the 
author  of  •  The  Peerage.'"— Standard. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF    THE  FORUM;   OR,  NARRA- 

TIVES,  SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 
SECOND  SERIES.  BY  PETER  BURKE,  Esa.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.     2  vols,  post  8 vo.     21s. 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS  :— Lord  Crichton's  Revenge— The  Great  Douglas 
Cause — Lord  and  Lady  Kinnaird — Marie  Delorme  and  Her  Ilusliand — The 
Spectral  Treasure — Murders  in  Inns  of  Court — Matlhioson  tiie  Forger — Trials 
that  established  the  Illegality  of  Slavery — The  Lover  Highwayman — The 
Accusing  Spirit — The  Attorney-General  of  the  Reign  of  Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences  in  the  Law — Adventuresses  of  Pretciuled  Rank — The  Courier  of 
Lyons — General  Sarra/in's  Bignmy — The  Elstree  Murder — Count  Bocarmc  and 
bia  wife — Professor  Webster,  &c. 

"  The  favour  with  which  the  first  series  of  this  publication  was  received,  has  induced 
Mr.  Hurketo  extenrl  his  researches,  which  )»e  has  dune  with  great  judgment.  Tlu-  in<  ifleuti 
forming  the  subject  of  the  8e(  ond  series  are  as  extraordinary  in  every  rc«-pect,  as  those  which 
obtained  so  high  a  meed  of  celebrity  for  the  fir«tt.  Some  of  the  tales  could  scarcely  be  believed 
to  V  founded  in  fact,  or  to  be  records  of  events  titat  have  startled  the  wnrld,  were  there  not 
the  'jicontestable  evidence  which  Mr.  Hurke  has  established  to  prove  that  they  have 
actually  hoppened."— 3/ ewenyer. 

NOVELS  AND  NOVELISTS,  FROM  ELIZAEETH  TO 

VICTORIA.  By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  Lsu.  2  vols,  wuh  Illustrations, 
21s.     (Just  ready). 
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JOHN     HALIFAX,     GENTLEMAN.       NEW     AND 


Cheaper  Editi 


1  vol.     10s.  Gd.    Ijound. 


••This  is  a  very  fjood  and  a  very  interesting  novel.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  ca»»er 
from  boyhood  to  ape  of  a  jiertect  man  —  u  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  writtfu 
with  great  ability,  better  than  any  former  work,  we  think,  of  its  deservedly  succebstul 
author  " — Exiiminer. 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halitax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  grapliic  power  and  true 
pathos.     It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better."— Scc</*Wi/«n. 

"'John  Halifax'  is  one  of  the  noblest  stories  among  modern  works  of  fiction.  The 
interest  is  enthralling,  the  characters  admirably  sustained,  and  the  moral  excellent." — Press. 

NOTHING   NEW.    BY    THE  AUTHOR   OF   "JOHN 


HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 


2  vols.     21s. 


"Two  volumes  displaying  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifex' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  dny." — Post. 

"We  cordially  recommend  these  volumes.  The  same  graphic  power,  deep  pathos, 
healthful  sentiment,  and  masterly  execution,  which  ])lace  that  beautiful  work,  'John 
Halifax,'  among  the  English  classics  are  everywhere  displayed."— ^-'Aro/ii/.7e. 

"The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  fully  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraitnre,  that  spell  over  human  atfeC ions  and  emotions,  which  have 
stamped  this  iiuthor  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day." — John  Bull. 

ADELE.     BY   JULIA    KAVANAGH,   AUTHOR    OF 

"NATHALIE,"  &c.,  3  vols. 

"  '  Adile  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  novel,  foH 
of  delicate  character-painting.  The  workmanship  is  good  throughout,  and  the  interest 
kindled  in  the  first  chapter  burns  brightly  to  the  close." — Atheneeum. 

•'Ad&le*  is  one  of  Miss  Kavanagh's  happiest  delineations.  The  whole  work  is 
admirable  and  full  of  talent  ^^— Literary  Gazette. 

"In  the  work  before  us  Miss  Kavanagh  has  achieved  a  decided  triumph.  The  story 
is  novel  and  interesting.  The  characters  are  vividly  drawn,  and  the  style  is  fresh  and 
attractive.  It  will,  no  doubt,  become  at  once  a  popular  favourite,  and  add  another  to  the 
list  of  Miss  Kavanagh's  successes." — Sun. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MARGARET  MAITLAND. 
LILLIESLEAP. 

Being  thk  Covci.ldin'o  Sk.riks  of 
"Passaoks  IV  THK  Like  ok  Mrs.  Mar- 

OARKT  MaITLAM)." 

Cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  6«. 
•'The  concluding  series  of  passages  in 
the  *  Life  of  Mrs.  Marifar.t  Miiitland"  is, 
to  our  thinking,  sui-erior  to  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  this  we  take  to  be  about  the 
most  satisfactory  cumpiiment  we  cm  pay 
the  authoress.  There  is  a  v -in  of  simple 
pood  sense  and  |)ious  feeling  running 
throughout,  for  which  no  render  can  fail 
to  be  the  better."— il<A«uru»n. 

THE  DAYS  OF  MY  LIFE. 

AN  al'touioohapiiv.  a  vols. 
"Thn  author  writes  with  her  n«>ial  fine 
enpacity  for  the  picture^qlle,  and  her  in- 
vaiiable  good  sente,  gO'>d  feel.nc.  and 
g!.  )(1  taste.  No  par',  of  the  narrative  is 
uuiulcresting."— .^/Acrla•Mm. 


ORPHANS. 

1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

•'An  exquisitely  beautiful  story — a  N>olc 
that  no  woman  will  read  without  feeling 
her  heart  warm  to  the  author." — National 
Mapazine. 

'■  The  author  of  Orphans'  is  one  of  the 
ables^t  writers  of  fie  t:on  in  the  present 
day,  and  beyond  this,  and  tar  better.  Is 
one  of  those  who  always  seek  to  inculcate 
religious  impression  and  moral  action  by 
all  her  lirerary  etl.>rt.M.  This  excelb  nt 
purpiise  perv.ules  every  page  of  thla  ki- 
tere^tiiig  tale."  — .Vrs  r/i/^'er. 

MAGDALEN  KEPBURN; 

A  BTORY  OK  TIIK  «i<  OPTl  s  n    K  K  KOHM  AliON  . 

HARRY  MUIR. 

Sk((>m»   Hditiov.     3  vol.i, 

ADAM    GRAEME, 
OF  MOSSGKAY.    3  vols. 
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THE  ONLY  CHILD. 

Hy  Ladv  Si  »)TT      2  V. 
"  Larly  Scult't  novcU  are  nlwayi  full  of 
TlvRcity    ami   krfn   observiitlon,  nud    tliin 
■tory,  i«  tiilly  dtBtiiiKniiitit'd    by  the  name 
chnroclerliitun."— ^"/I'l   /'"//. 

A  LOVER'S  QUARREL. 

By  the  Author  of  "Cousiv  (.itnvrnKr.S  v. 
••  rn««  of  tho<»e  fundnating  tnles  which 
the  reader  tniiiiot  put  down  hulf  riiid. 
The  lllt.■^.■^t  ia  arou»ed  in  tin-  first  ihiipte'-, 
and  adniitiibly  sunlaiiu'd  throughout.  The 
plot  is  well  i-oncehed  and  wi-ll  developed. 
The  iniideiits  iire  plituresque  and  ef- 
fective. The  ihnrncters  :ire  diHtinct  and 
well  marked."     Morning  C/iruniclr. 

COUSIN  HARRY. 

By  Mr><.   Ckkv,    A\ithor   of  "TiiR  Gam- 
Hi.Kii's  WiPK,"  ^c.     :<  vols, 
"There    is    an    origimilify    and    power 
about  the  whole  novel  that  rank  it  with 
Blrs.  (irey's  best  stories."— Jo/jm  Bull. 

A  WILL  AND  A  WAY. 

By   the    Hon.    Henrv    Cokk,    Author   of 

••Hk.h  AM)  Low,"  \c.     2  vols. 

"A  very  Interesting  no\e\.''— Observer, 

THE  LADY  OF  GLYNNE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Maroarkt  and   Hkr 

BR11IKSJ.MAIDS."      3  vols. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  both  ex- 
cellent and  charming  in  this  book."— 
Alffnipuin 

MORALS  OF  MAYFAIR. 

Skconi)   Edition*.     .(  vols. 

••  This  is  a  good  novel.  There  are  fresh- 
nesB  and  tnlent  in  the  book."-  Lit.  Gnz. 

"A  very  capital  novel.  There  Is  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  society,  with  cou- 
■iderable  cleverness  In  depicting  it."— 
Speetntor. 

COURT    SECRETS. 

Hy  Mrs.  Thomson.     .'<  v. .Is. 
••A  fasriniiting  ftlory.— .'"/jJi  Hull. 

THE   SaUIRE   OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

By  "  Scrutator." 
Dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Heatifort.  ;<  vols. 

A    WOMAN'S    STORY. 

By  Mrs.  s.  C.  Hall.    .1  vols. 

**  '  A  Woman's  Story  '  is  interesting.  It 
Is  well  written,  and  ipilte  equal  to  any  of 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's  work*"— .ithen<rum. 

LIFE  AND  ITS  REALITIES. 

By   I.Aiiv  {iiattkrton.     3  vols. 

"  A  novel  of  lofty  purpose,  of  great  power, 
and  admirable  •entiment."— OAKcrrCT*. 


THE  TWO  BROTHERS. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Thk    Dim  ii-linm  OF 
LiKK,"  fic.  3  vols. 

HECKINGTON. 

By   Mrh.    GonR.      3    voli. 

VIOLET  BANK, 

ANn     Its     Ivmatks.      ;t  volg. 

DARK  AND  FAIR. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Uo<  kiscjii am."      3  r. 

"  The  author  of  '  UockiiiKham  '  has  sur- 
passed himnelf  in  '  Dark  and  Fair.'  'I'he 
characters  are  distinctly  drawn.  The  story 
is  simple  and  spiritedly  told.  The  dia- 
logue is  smart,  n.iturai,  full  <if  character. 
In  short,  'Dark  and  Fair'  takes  Its  place 
among  the  cleverest  novels  of  the  seasoa. 
It  is  the  cre:im  of  light  literature,  grace- 
ful, brilliant,  and  continuously  interest, 
ing." — (ilobr. 

A  LIFE'S  LESSONS. 

By  Mbs.  Gork.    3  vols. 

'"A  Life's  Lessons*  is  told  In  ^f^s. 
Gore's  best  style.  .She  showers  wit, 
grace,  and  learning  through  the  pages 
with  her  usual  felicity."— />»'/////  .Vrira. 

CUTHBERT  ST.  ELME,  M.P. ; 

Or,  PASSAtJKs  IN  THK  LIFE  OF 

A   rOLITlCIAN.     .8  vols. 
"  A  book  to  be  read,  and   decidedly  one 
of  '  the  novels  '  of  the  day."— 7'rc«. 

FASHIONABLE   LIFE; 

Or,  pa  bis  and  LONDON. 
By  Mrs.  Trollopk.    3t. 
"The   book  has  among  its   merit*  the 
Invaluable  one  of  being  thoroughly  read- 
able." —  Examiner. 

GERTRUDE; 

Or.  family  PUIDE. 
By  Mrs.  Troi.i.oi'K.      3  vols. 
"  The  publication  of  this  work  will  add 
to  Mrs.  Trollope's  high  reputation    as   a 
novelist."— /'"«/. 

DARIEN; 

Or,  TIIK  AIEUCHANT  PRINCE. 

By  Eliot  Warbi'Rto.m, 

Author  of    "Tub  Crkscknt    Avn     tbb 

Cross."      New    and    Cheaper    Edition. 

1  vol.  «s.     (Just  Heady.) 

SEYMOUR 
AND   HIS   FRIENDS. 

By    the    Author   of  "ThkSkcrkt    Mar- 
BIAOK."     3  vols. 
"The    story    Is    full    of    Interest    and 
passion."— i/«ra/d. 
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RACHEL    GRAY. 

By  Jb'i.iA  KAVAVAori, 
Author  oi  "Nathalik,"  &c.    1vol. 

"Rachel  Gray  is  ii  chunniiig  and  touch- 
ing story,  narrated  with  ^race  and  skill. 
No  one  can  read  the  story  and  not  feel 
a  good  influence  from  it.  The  characters 
are  vigorously  sketched,  and  have  a  life- 
like reality  about  them.  We  heartily  re- 
commend this  story,  and  shall  rejoice 
when  Jliss  Kavaiiuph  will  give  us  an- 
other  e(itially  ^ood." — Atlifun-Hm. 

THE  ROSE  OF  ASHURST. 

By  Author  of  Emilia  Wvndham.  3  vols. 
'*  This  story  inevitably  pleases,  because 
a  clever  and  right-minded  woman  seems 
to  have  really  put  her  heart  into  the 
t«lliug  of  it." — Ejraminfr. 

EDGAR  BARDON. 

By  \V.   K.NiGHTo.v,  M.A.    S  vols. 

"The  story  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
author's  reputation.  It  is  full  of  exciting 
incidents,  romantic  situations,  and 
graphic  descriptions." — Fust. 

ROSA  GREY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Anne  Dvsart.    3  v, 

"The  characters  are  well  delineated, 
the  story  is  lucidly  told,  and  the  conver- 
sations are  spirited,  and  impressed  with 
the  individuality  of  the  speakers.  Alto- 
gether the  work  is  a  success  " — Dai/i/ 
Neu-s. 

ISABEL; 

THE  YOUNG  WIF?:,  AND  THE  OLD 

LOVE. 

By  J  C.  Jkaffresov,  Author  of  "  Crews 

KisK."    3  vols. 

WILDFLOWER. 

By  the  Author  of  "Thk  House  ok  El- 
.MORK."  3  vols. 
"One  of  the  best  novels  it  has  lately 
been  our  fortune  to  meet  with  The  plot 
is  ingenious  and  novel,  and  the  characters 
are  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand." — 
Pre.sit. 

MARRIED  FOR  LOVE. 

By  Author  of  "Cousin  Gkokkkkv."  3  y. 

"  •  Married  for  Love  '  is  as  full  of  lively 
■ketches,  smart  writing,  and  strongly- 
drawn  character  as  *  Cousin  Geoffrey,'  and 
the  story  is  of  a  more  exciting  and  moving 
nature."— G'/oic. 

ARTHUR  BRANDON. 

■J  vols. 
"'Arthur  Br.inrton '  abounds  In  free, 
vigorous  sketches,  both  of  life  and  urenery, 
which  are  daohed  off  with  a  trrhhnesii  and 
vitality  whic  h  the  reader  will  feel  to  be 
charming.  The  pictures  of  Home  and  of 
artist. life  in  Uome  are  especially  good." — 
Athenaum. 


MARGARET 
AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Woman's  Dkvotiok.** 

"We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search 
of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work. 
There  are  a  freshness  and  an  originality 
about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  isi 
certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment,  both 
of  sentiment  and  incident,  which  is  not 
often  found." — Alftenctum. 

THE  YOUNG  LORD. 

By  the  Author  of  "Thk  Uij-ciplivb  of 
LiKK,"  &c.     2  vols. 

"  This  new  novel  by  Lady  Emily  Pon- 
sonby  is  interesting  as  a  story,  and  still 
more  to  be  commended  for  the  prolitabls 
lessons  it  inculcates." — Lit.  Gnz. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  ELMORE ; 

A    KA.MILV    HISTORY.      3   VOls. 

"A  splendid  production.  The  story, 
conceived  with  great  skill,  is  worked  out 
in  a  succession  of  powerful  portraitures, 
and  of  souUstirring  scenes." — John  Bull. 

TRUE  TO  NATURE. 

2  vols.  lils. 
"  The  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  for  amuse- 
ment in  perusing  'True  to  Nature.'  It 
has  to  recommend  it  an  ajrrceable  style, 
and  some  striking  events  and  exciting 
scenes  that  are  replete  with  vigour  and 
vivacity."— 5(/n. 

MARGUERITE'S  LEGACY. 

By  Mrs.  T.  V.  Steward.  .<  vols. 
"  Rarely    have  we    met    with    a     more 
interesting  I  ook  than   this.     The  story  is 
of  a  most  thrilling  description." — L'hron, 

THE  SORROWS  OP 
GENTILITY. 


By  Miss  Jkwsburv. 
'A  remarkably  good  novel 


vols. 
Ksnmmer. 


OUR  OWN  STORY. 

By  Sklin'A  Bunbury. 
Author  of  "  Life  in  Swkdkv."  8  volt. 

"A  work  of  unquestionable  genius.  The 
Story  is  full  of  interest."— rAronic/e. 

MR.  ARLE. 

•J  vols. 
'"  Mr.  Arle  '  is  a  work  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  we  are  offering  it  no  lipht 
tribute  when  we  sny  that,  in  style  and 
conception,  it  reminds  us  of  the  writings 
of  Mm.  (Jftjikell."- Ji-A;i  Hull. 

THE   NEXT   DOOR 
NEIGHBOURS. 

By  Mas.  Gas.  ouivi:.     Auldorot  "  Timf- 


tation,  A:c.     3  vols. 


THE    ARMY    AND    THE    NAVY. 


COLBUEirS  UNITED    SERVICE   MAGAZINE,  AND 

NAVAL   AM)  MILITARY  JULKNAL.     PuMibht-tl  on  the    tirM  of  every 
month,  price  3s.  Gil. 

This  pojHiInr  periodical,  which  has  now  hccn  estaljlished  aipiarter  of  a  century, 
emhraces  suhjccts  of  smh  extensiv*?  variety  and  powerful  interest  as  must  render 
it  scarcely  less  aeceptahle  to  readers  in  general  than  to  the  niend)ers  of  those  j»ro- 
fessions  for  whose  use  it  is  more  particuhirly  intended.  Independently  of  a  suc- 
cession of  Original  Papers  on  innunierahie  interesting  subjects,  Personal  Nar- 
ratives, Historical  Incidents.  Correspondence,  etc.,  each  nund)er  comprises 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Officers  of  all  hranchcs  of  service,  Reviews  of 
New  Pul)lications,  either innnediately  relating  to  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  involving 
suhjects  of  utility  or  interest  to  the  members  of  either,  full  Reports  of  Trials 
by  Courts  Martial.  Histrihution  of  the  .Anny  and  Navy,  General  Orders,  Circidaa, 
Promotions,  Appointments,  Births,  Marriages,  Obituary,  etc.,  with  all  the  Naval 
and  Military  Intelligence  of  the  month. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

"This  is  confessedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  attractive  periodicals  of  which  the 
British  jjresa  can  boust,  pieseiitin^;  a  wide  field  of  entertainment  to  the  gent-ral  as  well  us 
professional  reader.  The  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  services  are  distinguished 
by  vigour  of  sense,  acute  and  practical  observation,  an  ardent  love  ot  discipline,  tempered  by 
a  high  sense  of  justice,  honour,  and  a  tender  regard  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  oursoldiers 
•ad  seamen." — Globe. 

"  At  the  head  of  those  periodicals  which  furnish  useful  and  valuable  Informotlon  to 
their  peculiar  classes  of  readers,  as  well  as  uinusement  to  the  general  body  of  the  public, 
must  be  placed  the  '  United  Service  Atagazine,  and  Naval  and  Mili'Hry  Journal.'  It  numbers 
among  its  contributors  almost  all  those  gallant  spirits  who  have  done  no  less  honour 
to  their  country  by  their  swurd<i  than  by  their  ]ien8,  and  abounds  with  the  most  interesting 
discussions  on  naval  und  niilitar^'  atlairs,  and  stirring  narratives  of  deeds  of  arms  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Every  information  of  value  and  interest  to  both  the  Services  is  culled 
vrilh  th?  greatest  dili^^ence  from  every  available  source,  and  the  correspondence  of  various 
distinguished  ofticers  which  enrich  its  pages  is  a  feature  of  great  attraction.  In  short,  the 
*  United  Service  Magazine'  can  be  recommended  to  every  reoder  who  possesses  that  attach - 
nent  to  his  country  which  should  make  him  ItMjk  with  theiieepest  interest  on  Its  navul  aud 
military  resources." — Sun, 

**  This  truly  national  periodical  is  always  full  of  the  most  valuable  matter  for  professional 
Ben.*' — tMoniinf,'  Herald. 

•*  To  military  and  naval  men,  and  to  that  class  of  readers  who  hover  on  the  skirts  of  llwf 
Serrlce,  and  take  a  world  of  pains  to  infurin  thenixelves  ol  all  tlie  goings  on,  the  modes  and 
fashions,  the  moveitients  and  ailventures  connecl'-d  with  ships  and  barracks,  this  periodic  a! 
la  Indispensable.  It  is  a  repertory  of  facts  and  crilicisms— nurrultves  of  pasr  experience,  and 
Actions  that  are  as  good  as  if  Ihey  were  true— tables  and  returns— new  inventions  and  n»  w 
books  bearing  upon  the  army  and  navy — correspondence  crowded  with  Intelligence — and 
sundry  uncl.timed  matifm  that  lie  in  clu^e  neighbourhoorl  with  the  profrssiui.s.andcontribure 
■ora  or  less  to  the  stock  of  general  u>eful  information."— ..^f/ux. 

IIUllST    AND    BLACKKTT,    PUBLISIIEUS, 
SUCCESSORS   TO   HENRY   COLHUUN, 

13,     UHKAT     MARLBOROUGH     STREZ7. 
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